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THE  PAULIXE  DOCTRINE.— Xo.  II 


HEX  the  Apostle,  in  the  })rospect  of  martyrdom  and  death,  said, 
—•‘I  am  now  ready  to  he  offered ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  — it  is 
verv  clear  that  lie  spoke  not  of  faith  as  a  principle,  but  of  that 
to  wliicli  the  principle  has  reference — the  Evangelical  Testimony, 
ur  the  Iiceord  which  God  has  given  concerning  his  Son.  Of  this 
record,  as  we  have  seen,  he  held  the  central  truth  to  be  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  On  this,  to  the  exclusion 
uf  every  other  ground  of  hope,  he  had  been  brought  to  rest  at  the 
very  iiiomeiit  when  he  became  the  sidiject  (d‘  moral  renovation ; 
and  coiiseious  of  the  firmness  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to 
this  he  clung  through  life  ;  nor  in  death,  with  the  uncliangeable 
realities  of  the  future  and  eternal  opening  u])on  his  vision,  is  he 
mcliiied  to  abandon  it.  He  had  planted  his  foot  on  Rock,  and 
nothing  could  dislodge  him.  Knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  he 
challenged  death ;  and  with  his  faith  centred  in  the  Cross,  he 
could  rejoice  in  hojie  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  different  degrees  of  their  knowledge, 
and  whatever  may  .be  tlie_variety  or  even  diversity  of  their 
spiritual  attainments,  there  is  yet  a  Christian  consciousness 
common  to  all  believers.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain 
mental  and  moral  states  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  who  is 
not  ignorant  of  divine  life  in  the  soul.  These  states  are  insepar¬ 
able  from  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  go  to  make  up 
the  history  of  the  soul  in  this  initiatory  period  of  her  new  and 
happier  existence.  Through  all  these  deeply  mysterious  condi¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  life,  our  Apostle  had  passed,  and  in  his  wider  expe¬ 
rience  he  has  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  consciousness  of  each 
believer  at  every  successive  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
development.  lie  is,  in  fac^L>ri>ew^entative  man,  who  embodies 
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and  exj)resscs  in  liinisulf  wliatevcr  is  eitlier  common  or  poculiir 
to  the  inner  life,  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  it  is  found.  AV 
cannot,  therefore,  more  successfully  or  more  thoroughly  prijsecutt.* 
our  inquiry  into  the  l^ulline  J)octrme,  than  by  hrim^ino'  iut,, 
its  legitimate  and  necessary  results.  Taking  for  granted  that  thjx 
doctrine  is  true,  and  that  it  has  been  embraced  witli  a  firm  auj 
unfaltering  faith,  what  must  be  its  effect  ?  How  will  this  ettWi 
reveal  itself  i"  What  are  the  moral  settueiices  to  which  it  will 
lead  ^Vnd  how  will  these  sectuences  be  recognised  and  known- 
"Weighty  (jiiestions  these — and  such  as  merit  the  most  (‘Xplieit 
answer. 

Iveejnng  to  the  Pauline  view  of  the  ])ropitiatory  and  sacrificial 
work  of  the  Gi’eat  Incarnate,  as  the  one  central  truth  in  our 
Christian  System,  it  follows  as  a  se(pience  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  that  salvation  must  be  wholly  of  grace.  Picli  and 
exuberant  as  are  the  provisions  of  Divine  mercy  for  the  rcdcin|). 
tion  of  man — though  it  challenges  the  highest  effort  of  thought 
to  conceive  the  height  and  dej)th,  the  length  and  breadtir  of 
redeeming  love,  it  is  yet  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Gospel  has 
in  it  an  awful  exclusiveness.  Xo  sooner  do  we  set  out  on  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  of  human  salvation,  than  we  find  our¬ 
selves  fenced  round  on  every  side,  and  shut  uj)  to  one  only  iiietluid 
of  reconciliation  and  recovery.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  come 
between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour  whom  God  has  provided  iu 
the  ])erson  of  his  own  Son  ;  otherwise  our  salvation  is  rc'duced  to 
an  utter  impossibility.  In  the  very  act  of  falling  back  on  any 
personal  merit,  or  on  any  created  help,  we  cut  away  from  under 
our  own  feet,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Infinite  Righteousness  and  Love.  Xor 
is  there  any  truth  which  our  Apostle  j)resses  home  upon  the  heart 
with  more  urgency  or  more  earnestness.  Conscious  that  salvation 
begins  in  an  act  of  entire  self-renunciation — himself  the  subject  of 
a  continued  struggle  with  the  selfish  principle — knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  last  elements  of  evil  from  which  the 
redeemed  nature  gets  free,  and  yet  teaching  that  the  man  mint 
be  stripped  to  the  very  inmost  soul  of  all  self-righteousness,  and 
emptied  of  all  self-dependence,  it  is  with  him  an  effort  to  lay 
down  this  postulate  in  such  terms  as  to  make  it  impossible  that 
they  should  be  either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  AVhether 
lie  speaks  to  the  Jew  with  his  legal  righteousness,  or  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  in  his  alienation  and  distance  from  God,  he  shuts  both  up  to 
one  ground  of  dependence  and  hope ; — reminds  the  Jew  that  with 
all  his  privileges,  he  has  no  advantage  over  the  Gentile ; — that  to 
both  the  terms  of  salvation  are  the  same,  and  on  both  sides,  con¬ 
sequently,  all  boasting  was  excluded.  Planting  liis  foot  here,  he 
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rkn  j>liarj)ly-l)oiiite(l  que.stioii — “  By  what  law  is  this 

ex^'hidod 't'  Of*  works  Y  Xay  ;  l)ut  hy  the  law  of  faith/' 
jf  bv  Jiny  odbi’t  or  merit  of  his  own,  man  can  recover  his  orijj:iiial 
in  the  moral  universe  of  God,  he  may  then  justly  pi’ider 
\  /aim  to  life,  and  he  would  thus  have  a  ground  for  boasting ; 
iiut  it  iiidc'hted  to  the  interposition  and  the  aid  of 

— if*  lie  is  saved  by  a  special  ])ro vision  which  can  be 
Jv>olvcd  into  nothing  lower  than  infinite  love,  then  his  very 
ilepciuleiice  divests  him  of  all  sell-glorification.  As  a  su])pliant 
furiiuacv,  the  w  reath  is  taken  .from  his  brow;  and  as  a  debtor  to 
.-•nicc,  he  must  for  ever  give  the  glory  unto  God. 

After  this  perfect  so])aration  from  self,  and  corresponding 
Jfpciulciice  031  the  fSa\'iour,  we  find  our  Apostle  most  earnestly 
vtiiviiig,  and  always.  After  years  of  Christian  consciousness,  and 
when  the  Divine  life  in  his  soul  was  l  ipening  into  final  perfection, 
we  find  him  still  counting  all  things  but  loss  that  he  might  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness, 
hut  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Xor  was  his  trust  less  implicit  and 
lUtirc: — “  1  live  ;  yet  not  1,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life 
which  1  live  in  the  flesh,  1  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  lovi'd  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Just  as  in  conversion, 
he  obtained  mercy,  and  just  as  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly 
being,  he  acknowledged  that,  as  a  renewed  man,  he  owed  everv- 
thiiiir  to  the  grace  of  God,  so  he  looked  for  this  mercy  unto  eternal 
iile." 

In  ot'iier  words,  just  as  he  resolves  his  conversion  into  an  act  of 
Ihvine  niercv,  so  he  resolves  the  final  perfection,  puriti(‘ation,  and 
happiness  of  liis  whole  nature,  in  the  great  future.  In  heaven, 
the  selhsh  principle  has  no  existence,  because  there  the  sinful 
element  is  wholly  and  for  ever  overcome.  There  is  not  on  thi.s 
side  the  glorified  world,  either  the  height  or  the  force  of  sancti- 
lieatioii  to  give  us  the  perfect  mastery  over  the  one  or  the  other ; 
nor  shall  we  be  conscious  of  entire  se])aration  and  freedom  from, 
the  influence  of  eifheiV  till* tire- spirit- Iras  burst  her  earthly  bond, 
and  lets  her  affections  sink  into  the  infinite  depth  of  God's  love. 
It  is  just  as  the  finite  flows  into  the  Infinite — -just  as  the  created 
IS  lo.^t  in  tlie  Uncreated,  that  the  soul  is  really  emptied  of  self; 
'vliile  her  own  emptine.ss  renders  her  susce])tible  and  recipient  of 
the  fulness  of  God.  This  is  life  in  its  perfect  type  ;  and  this  life 
III  its  great  final  conditions  of  glory  and  blessedness,  our  Ap(3Stle 
resolves  into  pure  mercy. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  as  our  modern  Theology  would  teach  us,  that 
“the  essence  of  the  Atonement  consisted  in  our  Lord's  expiatory 
t^onfession  of  sin  on  our  behalf,  and  in  oui’  name,  his  death  being 
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not  a  ]>onalty  ciuliirod  as  a  substitute,  Lut  tlio  perfected  e.\]»ress‘. 
of  such  confession;’’ — if  (’lirist  '‘only  shared  luir  sin  in  the  sonsp 
of  it,  in  sorrow  for  it,  in  a  vicarious  confession  of  it,  aiul  in  \]l 
miserable  conse(iueiu*es  of  it,”  then  how  are  we  to  understand  aiJl 
inter])ret.  the  Apostle's  teachinjxy  When  he  tells  us,  that 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  ‘::iven  himself  for  us,  an  oheriiiix  airl  a 
sacrifice  unto  (iod  f>r  a  sweet-snielliiii?  savour,”  did  tiiis  sacTitiee 
amount  to  nothing:  more  than  an  ex])iatorv  confession  of  sin  in 
our  name  and  on  our  behalf ?  When  he  says,  that  "we  have 
redeinj)ti(Hi  through  liis  blood,”  does  the  shedding  of  his  flood 
include  nothing  more  than  the  ])erfect  expression  of  such  confes. 
sion  ?  AVlien  he  teaches  us,  that  "Cdirist  was  once  offeriMl  to  fear 
the  sins  of  many,”  does  the  Jh'deemer  only  hear  our  sin  in  tlio 
sense  of  it,  and  in  sorrow  f  )r  it  ?  When  he  asserts  that  Jesus 
“  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  unto 
God,”  (f  )es  he  mean  that  the  death  of  CJirist  was  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  sympathy,  and  not  a  true  and  pro])cr  jiro- 
pitiati(m  ^  Jf  tlu're  was  nothing  suhstitutionary  and  sacrificial  in 
the  work  of  the  Saviour,  how  does  he  come  to  speak  of  the 
obedience  of  one  making  many  righteous  ;  of  this  Incarnate  One 
“putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;”  of  our  hciu^ 

“  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  all ;”  and  of  his  having  “  by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified  h”  In  all  this  we  have  surely  something 
more  on  the  ])art  of  (  ’hrist  than  a  mere  vicarious  confes'^ion  of 
sin  in  our  name;  and  something  more  on  the  ])ai  t  of  God  than  the 
mere  assurance  of  his  Fatherly  love.  If  “  the  gift  of  God  he 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  then  we  must  look 
for  the  primary  cause  of  this  stupendous  blessing  in  connectioii 
with  the  ransom  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  If  it  ho  oti’ered 
to  us,  and  can  reach  us  only  through  Him,  it  follows  that  no  mere 
sense  of  sin,  or  sorrow  for  it,  or  confession  of  it,  could  ])rocure 
such  a  boon.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  and  to  escape  the  death, 
we  must  he  delivered  from  the  sin.  Lut  to  confess  the  foct  of  sin, 
is  not  to  do  sin  awav;  and  till  sin  is  done  a  wav,  life  can  he  neither 
realized  nor  enjoyed.  Sin  is  a  viedation  of  law;  law  has  its  claims 
and  till  these  claims  are  met,  there  exists  no  ground  for  the 
exercise  of  grace.  The  grace  must  reign  through  rightcHiiisiicss ; 
and  it  is  only  as  the  righteousness  is  maintained  in  its  integnty, 
that  the  grace  can  he  disjiensed  in  its  freeness.  Now  it  is  just  at 
this  point  that  the  diliiculty  presses  most  closely  upon  man. 
Having  violated  the  law  of  his  being,  he  is  a  transgressor.  Law 
is  fixed  and  imniutahle ;  it  can  lower  none  of  its  requirements; 
it  can  neither  relax  nor  remit  any  of  its  penalties,  rrcseiit 
obedience  can  never  atone  for  jiast  transgression.  If  he  is  ever 
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1  .  cnvi‘(l  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  on  mercy 
•ilonc  must  lie  rely. 

‘  \,i\v  wv  liave  seen  that  there  is  only  one  medium  through 
vhioli  t^cii  intiiiite  love  could  reach  our  fallen  world,  and  interpose 
■  liolialt*  of  our  race,  (jod  always  makes  choice  of  the  simplest 
nio  ui'J  to  etlect  any  given  end  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  other 
method  by  which  human  salvation  could  liave  been  accomplished, 
it  would  have  been  preferred.  ]iut  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
that  no  other  ])lan  was  present  to  the  Intiiiite  Mind ;  and  there- 
fdie  wc  conclude  that  the  medium  of  man’s  recovery,  which  is 
revealed  to  us  in  our  Christian  System,  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  irrandest.  ^'or  can  anything  he  more  distinct  or  more  emphatic 
than  the  utterance  of  llevelation  on  this  ])oint.  Instead  of  the 
unmeaning  assertion,  that  the  essence  of  the  Atonement  consists 
ill  the  Saviour’s  vicarious  confession  of  sin  on  our  behalf  and  in 
our  name,”  it  tells  us  that  by  substitution  and  sacrifice  lie  effected 
all  that  was  required  to  insure  our  salvation  in  liarmony  with  all 
the  nrineiples  of  immutable  law,  and  all  the  claims  of  unbending 
riuditeousness.  And  just  as  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  entireness 
of  Ilis  work,  so  we  can  take  nothing  from  it ;  and  therefore  we  are 
shut  up  to  this  as  a  basis  of  faith  and  hope,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  human  element.  Just  as  in  his  own  case,  and  from  the 
Jav  ill  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  by  bis  grace,  and  to 
reveal  bis  Son  in  him,  what  things  were  gain  to  him  these 
our  Apostle  counted  loss  for  (Jirist ;  just  as  ever  afterwards  he 
eoiitiiiiK'd  to  count  them  but  loss  for  tbe  excellency  of  tbe  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,  willingly  suffered  their  loss,  and 
counted  them  but  dung,  that  lie  might  win  Christ  and  be  found  in 
Him  ;  just  as  in  the  severest  conflict  with  tlie  power  of  indwelling 
evil,  and  when  agonizing  to  get  free  from  the  body  of  death,  ho 
louiid  bis  only  relief  in  turning  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  contem- 
jilatioii  of  Ilis  work  ;  just  as,  in  the  jirospect  of  death  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  he  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
lie  was  able  to  keo])  that  which  he  committed  unto  Him,  so  it 
enters  into  all  true  Christian  ceuisciou.siicss,  that  with  the  progress 
'•f  the  J)ivine  life  in  the  soul,  there  is  a  corresponding  spirit  of 
selbreimnciation ;  and  it  is  when  the  believer  can  say,  in  the  full 
realization  and  belief  of  the  unchangeable  completeness  of  the 
Siviuur’s  work  of  mediation — 


tliat  the  triumph  of  his  faith  is  most  perfect.  If  nothing  short  of 
the  substitution  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  atone  for  the  sin  of 
man — and  such  is  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Apostle — then  the 


“  Otlier  retupro  linve  1  none, 

Hangs  my  hapless  soul  on  Thee’’ — 
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propitiation  wliicli  ho  offered  is  either  sufficient  and  equal  t  1 
end  to  he  insured,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  what  is  t(^  simpvV 
and  perfect  it  If  it  he,  then  any  addition  to  it  on  the 
man  or  anpd  would  only  mar  and  profane  it — take  awav  l  l' 
from  its  i^randeur  and  its  efficacy.  In  ivferonce  to  his  own'^ 
sonal  salvation,  the  A])ostle  suffers  nothing  to  come  hetween  liir* 
and  the  deeply  mysterious  work  of  the  Cross  :  and  in  ])reseiitii  *! 
that  Cross  to  tlu*  view  of  others,  he  is  jealous  lest  his  own  slia.l(r.v 
or  shadow  of  angerswing,  should  come  hetween  it  and  the  sinmV 
As  the  effort  to  exalt  self  led  to  the  fall  of  man,  so  in  the  crucj 
tixion  of  self  must  his  salvation  begin  ;  and  it  is  in  the  deirrc./in 
which  s(df  is  I’emninctKl  and  crucified,  that  he  heconies  coiiseio’i> 
of  this  salvation  in  its  life,  ])urity,  freedom,  and  hlossedness. 

The  relative  position  to  salvation  by  grace,  founded  m  thcjiro. 
pitiatory  work  of  Christ,  is  justification  by  faith.  While  tUiv 
are  those  who  with  neological  and  infidel  contempt,  look  upoiuliN 
doctrine  as  “■  a  legal  fiction,’’  there  is  an  opposite  class  who  sjKak 
of  it  as  a  legal  acquittal.  In  the  forensic  sense  of  the  term,  nii 
acquittal  pre-su])]>oses  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  pavtv  npiiiist 
whom  the  charge'  lias  been  preferred,  or  such  a  defec't  and  failure 
of  evidence  as  to  render  a  conviction  unjust.  In  neither  of  the^c 
positions  does  man  stand  as  a  subject  of  the  moral  government  ef 
(rod.  The  fact  and  the  ])roof  of  his  guilt  are  alike  incontrovertildo. 
lie  has  sinned  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  sin  will  remain  unchanged  for 
ever.  In  heaven  and  through  eternity,  he  can  never  be  other  than 
a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  (  this  fact  everything  within  him,  and 
everytliing  without  him,  will  remind  him — with  this  everytliinj: 
will  imjnvss  him.  Ilis  is  a  ri'deemed  nature;  he  has  been  washed 
from  his  sins  with  Chidst’s  ovrn  Idood  ;  in  that  blood  has  he  made 
white  the  rolxi  in  which  he  is  clothed;  his  fellowship  with  aivjelie 
thought  and  life,  his  relative  position  to  the  Lamb  in  the  mi(l>t 
of  th(‘  throne,  and  his  every  act  of  \vorship  and  service  in  the 
tem])le  of  that  higher  world — all  keeps  this  truth  ever  jiresent  tn 
his  mind.  Of  pardon  and  accejitance,  of  justification  and  life,  he 
has  the  deej)  and  delightful  consciousness;  but  of  acquittal  lie  ha' 
none,  nor  can  he  have  through  the  ages  of  the  unending  future. 

AV  e  are  not  ignorant  of  the  language  of  scluxds  and  creids,  ni 
wdiich  it  is  .said,  that  (fod  deals  with  the  penitent  and  believiiv: 
sinner  as  if  he  w'i*re  righte^^us,  on  the  ground  of  the  rigliteousnc'' 
of  his  ow’ii  Son  as  the  Redeemer  of  man.  Jhit  is  this  tlu‘  hm- 
guage  of  Inspiration y  Is  there  one  .'tingle  jiassage  in  thewritim:' 
of  our  A])ostle  to  favour  ami  support  anv  such  statement*'  N" 
one  dwells  w’ith  more  fulness  or  with  more  emphasis  on  tlic  ch><- 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  yet  w*e  know'  not  of  one  single 
utterance  in  all  his  teaching,  wdiich  w'ould  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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.^f  God  deals  with  us,  in  our  renewed  and  spiritual  condition,  as 
■^iior  Iciially  or  relatively  innocent.  God  lias  accepted  the 
L'rjitoou<iu‘>s — that  is,  the  perfect  obedience  of  his  own  Son  unto 
’'ith.  as  tilt'  hiudiest  and  most  honourable  vindication  of  law — 
^10  iiia^t  complete  and  glorious  illustration  of  the  iniinutalile  prin- 
'L\c<  (<t‘  Jhvine  equity  and  moral  government;  hut  Scripture 
ii.lwliore  teaches  that  this  righteousness  of  Christ  makes  the  sinner 
ri.rhteous — that  is,  acquits  him  of  the  wrong  which  he  has  done.  ( )ii 
Jhe  coiitrarv,  it  I’citerates  the  fact  of  his  sin  and  guilt  in  tones  of 
uiioqiialled  de])th  and  strength.  lUit  for  man’s  transgression,  and 
no  siifli  exjiedient  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  mediation  of 
(  lirist,  would  ever  have  been  called  for  under  the  supreme  admi- 
ni'tniti‘'U  of  God: — nay,  such  a  phrase  as  the  righteousness  of 
t’lirht,  would  have  been  unheard  and  unknown  in  this  lower  world. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ihble  is  this : — that  the  righteousness  or  me¬ 
diation  of  (dirist,  having  met  every  claim  of  law  and  justice,  God 
can  in»w  deal  in  mercy  with  the  transgressor,  and  that  to  this 
merev  there  is  no  limit  short  of  the  life  and  the  blessedness  of 
iinniortalitv.  lie  does  not  treat  him  as  righteous,  which  he  never 
can  he,  hut  from  tirst  to  last  as  a  sinner,  which  he  really  is,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be,  even  in  heaven  itself.  The  righteousness 
of  Glirist  is  imputed  to  him,  not  to  make  him  legally  righteous, 
blit  to  render  it  legally  right  on  the  part  of  God  to  extend  to  him 
the  riches  of  his  grace.  ^Vll  that  C’hrist  did,  he  did  for  man ;  and 
lii<  work  is  thus  the  jirocuring  cause  of  all  which  the  human  soul 
can  eithei*  possess  or  enjoy  of  sj)iritual  life  and  holy  good. 

Fii'st  ill  this  train  of  special  blessings,  is  the  pardon  of  sin, 
wliich  is  followed  by  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour. 
Hur  moral  relations  to  (h)d  and  the  universe  of  holy  being  are 
changed.  A\"e  occujiv  new  and  still  higher  ground.  In  virtue  of 
tne  Saviour’s  righteousness,  lie  takes  us  into  union  and  fellow- 
sliip  with  himself,  and  then  blesses  us  Avith  all  spiritual  blessing 
in  hoavciily  ])laces,  in  Christ  desus.  This  is  what  our  Apostle 
calls  heiiig  “  accepted  in  the  Deloved and  it  corresponds  with 
justification,  or  being '  brought  rrrto  those—new  and  true  rela¬ 
tions  ill  which  (lod'can  look  upon  us  with  ineffable  and  never- 
cliaiigiiig  complacency.  Without  any  righteousness  of  our  own, 
citlit'r  iiiheient  or  derived,  wo  deiiend  on  the  one  all-])erfect  and 
everlasting  righteousness  of  our  iiedeemer,  and  realising  in  Jlim 
the  Sou  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  man — the  Lord  our  liighteous- 
iies<,  ^ve  bei'ome  consdous  of  the  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  our  A])ostle,  “  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  iieace  with  God  througli  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
1  lie  joy  settles  down  into  a  holy  peace  and  quiet  of  soul,  and  this 
uguin  deepens  into  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven. 
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fo  crive  the  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  himself  in  the 
fioe  of  desus  Christ;”  and  just  as  the  noontidi'  sun  is  not  some¬ 
thin'^  distinct  and  ditterent  from  the  tirst  beam  of  light  that  fringed 
the  horizon  in  early  morn,  hut  oidy  that  one  beam  intensified  and 
uoifected,  so  the  sinless  perfection  of  the  soul  iii  the  world  to  come 
is  hut  the  conn)letion  of  the  successive  optu-ations  of  the  Spirit, 
wlio  ever  acts  on  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  llevealed  Truth, 
hv  wliicli  He  is  clianging  us  into  his  own  image  from  glory  unto 
,Tlorv.  If  the  Cross  once  seen  he  death  to  every  vice,  then  its 
nearer  contemplation  must  result  in  an  ever-widening  separation 
fnnii  sin.  The  regenerated  soul  can  never  take  delight  in  that 
which  gives  to  the  Cross  its  deepest  mystery,  and  its  must 
awakening  meaning.  If  the  Son  of  Cod  he  tlu're  in  the  very  act 
of  olicring  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  tlicm  the  simjde  a])])rehen- 
doii  of  this  truth  will  fill  the  soul  with  holy  aversion  to  all  evil ; 
and  hence  the  Cross  will  ever  su))ply  the  most  powerful  motive  to 
hulincss.  Jt  not  only  ])resents  the  basis  of  moral  })uritv,  hut  is 
itself  the  most  potential  means  of  producing  it.  Just  as  in  Nature, 
everv  element  seeks  its  source,  so  the  soul,  in  which  is  the  j)rinciple 
of  divine  life,  strives  after  that  degrt‘e  of  tissimilation  to  (iod, 
ill  whi(di  it  can  repose  with  e(pial  com])lacency  and  delight  in  the 
perfection  of  his  Indiness,  as  in  the  exuberance  of  his  love. 

AVc  s])eak  of  degrees  in  this  inward  purity,  for  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  ]icrfected  at  once.  There  may  he  cases  in  which  the  moment 
of  glorification  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  conversion,  hut 
these  ai’e  (exceptions.  From  the  instant  that  the  Spirit  of  holiiu  ss 
hegins  to  work  in  the  heart,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inward  trans- 
foriiiation  short  of  sinless  ])erfection.  lletween  these  teimini  there 
is  continual  progress  to  be  made,  and  still  higher  ])oints  to  he 
reached.  In  conformity  with  this  fact,  is  the  ])rayer  of  the  Saviour 
in  hidialf  of  his  immediate  followers: — “Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth.”  The  process  of  purification  had 
not  to  be  then  begun  in  them  ;  for  they  were  in  advance  of  many 
others  both  in  enlightenment  and  nioi*al  purity ;  hut  they  had  not 
yet  attained, -.neitlmr  wem^they  ahwdy  perfect.  There  was  much 
still  to  he  accomplished  in  each  of  them,  and  this  was  to  he 
etiected  through  the  truth  which  it  had  been  llis  constant  aim  and 
end  to  make  known  to  them,  and  into  deeper,  more  jienetrating, 
and  more  transforming  views  of  which  they  were  to  be  led  hv  the 
Spirit  of  Light  and  Jnfe.  Siudi  is  the  constitution  of.  all  created 
mind,  that  it  can  t«ake  in  truth  onlv  by  degrees.  It  has  not  the 
power  to  grasp  all  truth  at  once,  nor  to  see  the  ])rofounder  mean¬ 
ing  and  wider  hearings  of  even  one  single  truth  at  once  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  truth  is  apprehended,  and  realized,  and  appreciated,  that 
It  can  produce  its  legitimate  effects  in  the  transformation  of  our 
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moral  nature  ;  and  since  of  all  Revealed  Truth  the  doctriiio  of  tlio 
Cross  is  tlie  very  soul  and  (H'utre,  we  tind  in  this  the  reason  whv 
our  A])ost]e,  in  writinuj  even  to  more  advanced  hcliovers,  dwolh 
with  such  fri‘(|nencv  and  r(‘iteration  on  tlie  unparalloliMl  work  of 
Incarnate  l.ove.  He  well  knew,  from  his  own  ])ersonal  consciouv. 
ness,  daily  dee])ening  and  widening,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  loavo 
upon  the  susce])tihle  and  renewed  heart,  its  own  pure  and  upliftiinr 
iinjiressions.  It  was  to  his  jn'ofounder  knowledge  of  the  invstorics 
of  redeeming  imavv,  that  he  owed  the  elevation  and  rcHnenicnt  of 
his  own  nature;  and  hy  no  other  means  did  he  seek  to  raise 
retine,  and  render  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lijjlit, 
the  souls  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  or  wrote.  ]Iis  exhortation 
to  the  Church  of  Kphesus,  is  one  which  admitted  of  universal 
aj)plication  : — “  Lot  the  word  (d*  Christ  dwell  in  you  richlv;”  hv 
which  he  meant  tlie  entire  doctrine  or  truth  attecting  the  inksion 
and  the  mediation  of  our  Lord;  and  lamce,  in  his  address  to 
the  Colossians,  he  asserts  that  the  great  end  of  the  Saviour  in 
our  reconcili'.ition  to  Cod,  is  to  ])resent  us  holy,  and  unhlainealilo, 
and  irre])roval)le  in  1 1  is  siglit,  if  we  continue  in  the  faith,  grounded 
and  settled,  and  he  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Cospd 
which  we  have  heard,  and  which  has  heen  preached  unto  us.  it 
was  his  su])reme  and  ever~])resent  solicitude,  that  he  might  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  hemee  the  direct  teiideney 
of  his  teaching  and  his  writing  is  the  jiersonal  holiness  of  the 
believer.  The  spiritual  attainment  of  others,  was  the  increase  of 
his  own  joy;  and  in  no  other  way  was  this  to  he  insured  hut  l>y 
the  suhjection  of  the  whole  man  to  the  truth  of  Cod.  Every  holy 
impression  is  an  additional  line  to  those  features  which  go  to  make 
up  the  image  of  Cod  in  the  soul — the  grand  initial  outline  (d'  the 
glory  whiidi  is  to  he  revealed  in  us  at  the  second  coming  of  the 
Redeemer  of  our  humanity  as  its  Resurrection  and  its  Idfe. 

If  sanctification  he  a  progressive  assimilation  to  the  imago  of 
God,  and  he  the.  germ,  or  initial  development  of  future  glory,  then 
this  glory  can  never  he  regarded  as  something  distinct  and  se})arate 
from  the  soul  itself.  The  more  jiopular  idea  is,  that  it  is  rather 
outward  than  inward — a  heauty  and  a  grandeur  surrounding  and 
im])ressing  it,  rather  than  inherent  in  the  renewed  nature.  Rnt 
if  the  work  of  the  Spirit  result  in  producing  the  likeness  of  Cod 
in  the  soul,  then  this  likeness  carries  with  it  a  ])articipation  of  the 
divine  holiness;  and  if  tlu'  holiness  of  Cod  he  the  fulness  and 
the  ])erfection  of  llis  glory — then  in  being  changed  into  Ih^ 
image,  wejiartakc'  the  glory  whicli  is  insc'parahle  from  that  image! 
Xow  just  as  the  image  is  within,  so  the  glory  is  within,  and  henee 
our  Apostle  speaks  of  it  as  something  to  be  more  fully  revealed  in 
us  at  the  consummation  of  all  things.  On  this  fact  his  own  thoughts 
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with  traiisportinp:  joy.  The  second  coiniiiG:  of  Christ,  as 
iiivolviniX  the  perfection  of  the  whole  redeemed  body  of  believers, 
was  to  hint  a  subject  of  commanding  interest,  in  which  he  is  wont  to 
eX]Kitiate  with  iinboimded  freedom  and  delight.  To  him  em])hati- 
cullv  belong  the  words — “Christ  in  yon  the  ho])e  of  glory; — ye 
arc  (lend,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  (ukI;  anti  when 
(’hrist,  who  is  your  life,  a])pears,  then  shall  ye  a])pear  with  him  in 
“  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of 
[jur  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist — “we  look  for  the 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Avho  shall  change  the  bodies  of  oiir 
liuuiiliation,  and  fashion  them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  btxly 

_ “  Christ  has  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep — 

“everv  man  in  his  own  order,  Christ  the  first-fruits,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming;” — “  we  shall  not  all 
Jcc|>,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  ;” — “  we  who  are  dead  and  remain 
Jiall  not  precede  tlujse  who  are  asleep  ;” — ‘‘  the  dead  in  Christ 
Jiall  rise  lirst,  then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  ]jord  in  the  air ;” — “  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Jau’d.”  As  he  thus  wrote,  his  soul  glowed  with  the  most  joyous 
emotions ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  how,  as  the  scene  of  future 
glory  broke  and  brightened  on  his  vision,  and  in  the  exuberance 
of  holy  feeling,  he  more  than  once  exclaimed — “  I  desire  to  depart 
mid  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.” 

Xow  it  is  worthy  of  reimirk,  as  a  ]Kjint  about  which  he  leaves 
us  ill  no  uncertainty,  that  the  foundation  of  his  hope  was  no  other 
tluiii  the  foundation  of  his  faith.  In  other  words,  the  faith  and 
the  hope  are  insejiarable.  Such  is  his  own  written  testimony  : — 
“being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  G(jd,  through  onr 
Jiord  Jesus  Christ;  bv  whom  also  we  have  access  bv  faith  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  liojie  of  the  glory 
of  G(jd.”  Just  as  his  faith  reposed  in  the  mystery  which  had 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  which  had  been 
made  manifest  to  the  saints,  and  to  himself  by  special  revelation ; 
and  just  as  God  had  made  known  to  him  and  in  him  what  is  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mysteiW’,  so  liojie  at  once  sprang  uj) 
within  his  breast,  and  “rose  on  wing  exultant.”  With  his  faith 
fixed  on  the  unseen  and  eternal,  he  was  ever  lofiking  for  this 
blessed  hope  in  the  coiiMimmation  and  the  fruition  of  heaven.  Jn 
eoiiformity  with  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  he  represents  not 
(Jiily  all  creation  as  groaning  and  travailing  together,  longing  to  be 
delivered  and  introduced  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  but  even  those  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as 
groaning  wdthin  themselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption — the 
redemption  of  the  Ijody,  as  inseparable  from  the  glorification  of 
tne  w^hole  man.  And  just  because  this  ghiry  is  something 
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future,  SO  long  as  the  believer  is  coiitiued  to  earth  he  speaks;  of 
being  saved  hy  hojus  and  just  because  the  hope  that  is  jseen  1?^ 
not  liojKs  we  ho])e  for  that  we  see  not,  and  with  ])atieuee  Jo 
wait  for  it.  The  mighty  inheritance  of  life  and  blessedness  is  uut 
the  less  n‘al  or  the  h‘ss  certain,  because  it  is  luture  and  out  of 
sight.  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for — the  couvietioii 
of  things  not  semi.  Having  ])een  brought  into  personal  union  with 
the  living  ('hrist,  and  conscious  of  life  in  Him,  faith  staggers  at 
nothing  whicli  rests  on  tlie  jironiise  and  the  veracity  of  (ioj. 
llavingnot  s])ared  his  own  Son,  hut  given  him  u])  for  our  redein})tioii, 
how  shall  Jle  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  y  True 
it  is,  that  the  futurities  of  the  Christian  are  inconceivably  greater 
and  more  considerable  than  what  he  enjoys  on  this  side  the  glori¬ 
fied  state ;  but  magnificcait  and  unutterable  as  they  are  hi  their 
character,  they  are  yet  something  less  than  their  procuring  cause 
— the  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Saviour’s  stupendous 
work  of  mediation. 

Taking  tliese  various  trutlis  in  their  relative  and  coiiibiiied 
harmony,  we  at  once  perceive  the  force  and  fulness  of  our  Ajmstle’s 
views,  in  which  he  re])resents  the  Saviour  as  “  made  of  God  unto 
us,  wisdom,  and  rigliteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  C 
but  how  this  is  possible  on  any  (‘ther  supposition  than  the  substi¬ 
tution  and  sacrificial  offeiing  of  Christ,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  l.et  us  grant  that  the  Jlidy  Son  of  God  shared  our  sin  in 
the  sense  of  it,  in  sorrow  for  it,  and  in  a  vicarious  confession  of  it, 
in  what  sense  can  even  this  confession  be  said  to  have  heeii  “  ex¬ 
piatory  y”  Did  that  confession  take  our  sin  away,  and  render 
confession  on  our  ]iart  unnecessary  h  If  it  were  really  vicarious 
and  ex])iatory,  and  included  all  that  was  required  to  reinstate  our 
fallen  race  in  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Giul,  then  we  are  thus 
necessitated  to  believe  in  universal  redemjition.  If  Christ  has  made 
confession  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all,  then  the  sins  of  all 
are  forgiven  ;  and  their  salvation  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  how  can  the  nuu’e  confession  of  a  crime  expiate  the  crime  of 
which  confession  is  thus  made 't  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  tell 
us  of  the  dignity  and  the  inde])endeiu‘e  of  Him  wlio  has  undertaken 
this  confession.  His  very  pre-eminence  is  only  a  more  awfully 
solemn  attestation  of  the  fact  of  our  guilt.  J>ut  his  ])re-eniinenLe 
is  not  exi)iation  ;  nor  can  ex])iation  ever  be  confounded  with  con¬ 
fession.  It  needed  not  that  the  Son  of  God  should  l)ecome  iii- 
caiuiate  to  make  a  vicarious  acknowledgment  of  our  siii  ;  nor  did 
the  Father  (hunand  any  sucli  acknowledgnuuit  from  Him.  The 
fa(*t  of  our  guilt  was  incontrovertible  ;  and  what  the  exigencies  ot 
the  case  retpiin'd  was,  not  that  some  one  should  make  confession 
in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,  but  undertake  to  meet  the  claims 
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of  that  law  wlileli  wc  had  transgressed,  maintain  inviolate  all 
tin'  |>rin(‘ii)les  of  iiiHexihle  righteousness,  and  yet  lav  a  basis,  broad 
.jn<l  >inv,  fer  the  unlimited  exercise  of  Divine  mercy.  And 
tlii".  wc  n‘j)eat,  could  not  have  been  done  otlu'rwise  than  our 
Vpostlc  asserts  in  all  his  writings.  AVe  shall  doubtless  he  told 
that  lii'^  mind,  witli  all  its  su])erior  ])ower  and  culture,  was  fettered 
airl  contincd  by  Jewish  prejudices,  ])redilections,  and  modes  of 
tlioii|T]it ;  but,  unhappily  for  those  who  believe  this,  the  Apostle 
iiifuniis  us  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  struggle  to  free  himself 
from  tlie  narrower  circle  of  Jewish  life,  and  identify  himself  with 
the  followers  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  without  even  once  coming  into 
contact  with  the  A])ostles  and  disciples  of  Christ,  he  received  every 
item  of  his  Christian  knowledge  by  immediate  revelation.  Did 
the  Sj)irit  of  Inspiration  reveal  to  him  what  is  not  true  ?  Or  did 
111'  so  reveal  the  truth,  that  the  A])ostle  could  not  hut  mlsap])re- 
hcii'l  it  — or,  ap])rehending  it,  did  he  misinter])ret  and  falsely 
state  it  ?  Very  few,  we  ])resume,  will  be  ])repared  to  accept  these 
alternatives.  .\nd  yet  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  reject  them  if  it 
he  true  that  in  our  A])ostlehs  writings  the  words  “  jwopitiation,’’ 
“sacrifice,”  “ransom,”  and  “atonement,”  mean  nothing  more 
tliau  a  vicarious  or  ex])iatorv  confession  of  sin.  Human  redeni])- 
tion  is  a  work  still  to  be  accomplished.  The  Christian  Testament, 
with  its  entire  body  of  statement,  is  a  cunningly  devised  fable. 
The  substitution  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  purely  Jewish  idea. 
Justification  by  faith  is  a  legal  fiction.  The  work  of  sanctification 
is  a  (lognia  of  the  Schools.  Evangelical  Iieligion  is  but  the  creed 
of  a  ])arty.  Alen  who  lay  claim  to  more  ])hilosophy  than  piety, 
may  affect  to  pity  our  weakness  and  our  credulity,  but  we  are  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  the  sublime  realities  of  our  Faith.  AVe 
hold  no  doubtful  or  disputatious  creed,  but  “  the  faithful  saying” 
of  our  Apostle.  AA’^e  have  followed  no  cunningly-devised  fable, 
hut  that  which  has  broadly  impressed  upon  it  the  seal  and  signa¬ 
ture  of  God.  AA^e  have  grasped,  not  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  ; 
and  until  it  can  be  proved,  with  all  the  force  of  a  moral  demon¬ 
stration,  that  tile  ChristiiTn  Scheme7”as  it  is  now  understood  and 
set  forth,  does  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  fallen  condition,  in 
harmony  with  all  the  known  princijdes  of  the  Divine  Administra¬ 
tion  : — till  this  is  displaced  by  something  involving  a  higher 
wisdom,  a  purer  justice,  a  wider  beneficence,  or  a  richer  grace,  we 
arc  rpiite  content  to  take  our  place  side  by  side  with  the  Apostle, 
and  to  say  with  him,  in  the  full  glow  of  life,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death — “  God  forbid  that  I  should  glor  y  save  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
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AVhat  litorarv  oLjcct  is  lialf  so  iiitorostinp:  as  the  intorproration  of 
Goirs  worJ In  this  a<i:o,  which  has  boon  lortilo  in  tlio  assailants  of 
the  inajosty  ol'Seripturo,  I  fo  is  also  hriii^iipi;  forth,  out  of  his  treasurv 
of  mind,  intor])rotors  of  II is  Volume  of  the  true  Xewtoiiic  type, 
as  romarkahlo  for  hnmility  as  for  v.  isdom  ;  men,  in  whom  iiiodestv 
accompanies  information,  and  com])rohcnsivoncss  of  (h'tails  leads 
to  real  and  precious  generalizations :  men  Avho  are  linding  in  the 
Holy  Rooks  wonders  (Correspondent  to  the  discoveries  wliich  the 
miscrosco])e  and  telescope  have  brought  to  the  human  eye  ;  and  who 
yet  are  able  to  how  their  heads  in  more  devout  adoration  of  all  the 
hidden  truth  whi(di  their  researches  have  brought  to  liglit. 
England  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  riidiest  in  minds  of 
this  excellent  order.  They  are  a  S])ecial  gift : — hut  it  is  an 
interesting  in([uirv,  vrhether  there  he  secondary  causes  to  which 
we  may  attribute  the  tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  divinos. 
Some  ncay  trace  it  to  her  enjoyment  of  a  well-l)alancc(] 
piditical  (Mnistitution,  whi(di  has  given  her  sons  a  habit  of 
insisting  tirmlv  on  their  rights  in  the  State,  and  vet  has 
accustomed  them  to  surrender  from  time  to  time  such  por^-ion 
of  those  rights  as  the  common  weal  re(|uires.  Liberty,  taught  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  mutual  restraint  and  the])reservation  of  as  many  of  our 
rights  as  possible  ;  and  certainly  if  jiersons  enter  not  upon  the  study 
of  theology  without  being,  on  the  one  hand,  ready  to  die  for  truth, 
and,  on  the  other,  able  to  distinguish  lietween  the  essential  and  the 
accidental,  they  are  not  safely  accoutred  for  the  combat — unfaith¬ 
fulness  or  jiresumption  will  divide  them  among  themselves.  Rut 
we  ])refer  to  assume,  that  it  is  owing  rather  to  that  other  and 
earlier  lilessing,  on  which  national  liberty  itself  is  built — the  long 
])ossession  of  the  Ins])ired  Writings,  and  the  hmg  asserted  and  never 
intermitted  system  of  examining  that  volume,  each  man  for  him¬ 
self,  to  guide,  to  su])port,  and  to  save. 

It  is  with  great  pleasui-e,  then,  that  we  observe  that  the  possession 
and  use  of  Scripture  is,  after  long  trial  and  much  abuse,  turning  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Scrijiture  itself,  and  that  learning  is  beginning 
anew  to  pour  its  choicer  stores  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  seem  to 
have  ])assed  the  border  of  an  era,  when  the  fallacies  of  Neology  will 
be  tested  in  vigorous  conflict,  until  these  foolish  errors  (and  all 
errors  are  foolish)  shall  give  way  before  the  better  tempered  spears 
of  more  reverent  sons  and  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
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Tho  jxniiid  field  of  inquiry  for  man,  with  liis  limited 
km'\vle<lg^'  and  his  vast  destinies,  liis  weighty  responsibility  and 
luv-tenoiis  lallihility,  is  the  intei'j)retati(ni  of  Scrij)turi‘.  To  settle 
,vjmt  III  id’s  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  made  known,  is 
tilt*  Olio  oroat  iiKtuiry,  compared  with  which  all  others  are  “imj)er- 
riiuiiocs!”  The  wisdom  from  the  lligiiest,  must  needs  he  the 
hidicst  wisdom.  ^  ^ 

Tliore  are  ])reliminary  impiiries,  such  as — Is  the  hook  from  God? 
■\Vhat  is  the  amount  of  its  authenticity,  and,  how  far  is  the  text  cor- 
ivct!'  Ihit  when  these  jioints  are  settled,  the  first  with  an  ahsolute, 
the  second  with  an  approximate  affirmative  conclusion,  the  great 
(|uestion  arises — What  is  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  the  u'onh  ? 
(Ill  what  ])rinciples  are  fJici/  to  he  interpreted  and  a])})lied  ?  .Vnd 
iiicliulod  in  this,  we  find  the  grand  inquiry  facing  us — What  is  the 
iiatiiro  of  the  insiiiration  ?  Upon  this  all  others  hang.  Till  this  is 
settled,  a  man  is  not  safe  in  a^qilying  the  llihle  to  his  daily  life, 
much  less  in  preaching  a  sermon.  For  if  the  rule  itself  be  cajiable  of 
iiii])ciieetion,  what  must  be  the  issue  of  using  it  for  perfect  ?  ^Vnd 
if  it  he  im])erfect,  who  can  dare  to  say  where  the  imperfection  lies  ? 
This  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  irrecoverable  infirmity  in  those 
who  do  not  iinuntain  some  kind  of  verbal  ins])iration.  Foi',  if  the 
words  are  not  all  correct,  which  are  the  incorrect  ones?  The  verv 
word  I  lean  u])on  may  be  the  situs  of  weakness — the  very  spot  of 
inaccuracy.  To  hold  general  inspiration  is  to  grasp  a  Ih’oteus — to 
hold  a  cloud.  AVe  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  great 
heretical  volume*  of  the  day,  every  t)oint  of  belief  surrendered, 
every  fixed  principle  unfixed,  every  security  parted  from  ;  and  the 
reader  sent  to  wander  in  a  trackless  ocean  of  thought,  without 
compass  and  without  star,  the  self-reliance  of  ])uny  man  holding 
the  useless  helm.  Doubtless  all  these  uncertainties  are  the  natural 
fruit  of  that  one  divergence  from  the  onlv  safetv,  whereon  their 
predecessors  went  astray, f  when  they  affirmed  that  inspiration  has 
its  degrees,  and  that  Dutler  and  Shakespeare  have  a  kind  of  inspira¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  Dible. 

liUt  it  is  ahnost..self-evident  thal-.  errors  are  not  resisted  by 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Because  we  renounce  the 
notion  of  a  general  or  partial  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  are  not 
driven  to  maintain  a  hard  mechanical  theory  which  makes  man 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  mouth  of  God’s  words,  a  purely 
dependent  and  in  no  respect  self-active  instrument  in  His  hands ; 
nor  again,  because  we  say  that  every  word  is  of  God,  and  therefore 
true,  are  we  constrained  to  maintain  that  the  language  is  always 
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franiod  witli  strict  looical  precision.  Do  men  write  letters  so"^  ]j 
men  converse  so  Is  it  not  speecli  a  tyini^  of  wings  on  tlio  fret  of 
3Iorcurv?  And  does  not  l)revitv  cause  obscurity,  just  bt'causo  it 
is  a  surrender  of  exact  ])recision  ?  Jh'cris  rssr  lahoro:  (th.srnrnsfio 

The  glory  of  the  Scri])tures  is,  that  they  are  in  coniinon  laui^ua^^e' 
in  ])o])ular  utterances,  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  They  aiv  tlio 
])oor  man’s  Ixudc — the  hook  of  the  hitherto  untaught  savaico.  Ikit 
with  all  this,  it  is  the  hook  of  God,  and  every  word  is  his.  The 
eomhination  of  these  two  ideas — po])ular  style  with  their  being  /ro;v/.s 
from  God — it  may  require  much  wisdom  to  lay  down  hanuoiiiouslv 
l)ut  divines  may  rest  in  comfort  during  the  process,  for  the  people 
of  Kngland  have  some  understanding,  and  ihcij  have  arrived 
already  <at  a  fair  a])})roximatioii  towards  the  right  conclusion  on 
this  point. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  deep  danger,  ])articularly  aifeeting  those 
who  lay  claim  to  knowledge,  and  who  pride  themselves  on  freedom 
from  vulgar  errors,  in  the  circulation  of  hooks  of  the  types  already 
referied  to.  There  is  a  fascination  in  error,  whether  or  not  its 
source  he  the  pride  that  lost  us  Paradise.  Error  is  comparativclv 
new,  or  else  takes  cart'  to  seem  such  ;  and  the  great  traders  in  it, 
retail  it  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  assum])tion  of  this  cliaraeter. 

It  is  therefore  with  pain  that  we  peruse  a  passage  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  though  its  excess  ought  to  he  its  antidote.  The  writer  in  the 
article,  ‘‘  Seances  IIistori([ues  de  Gencw*e,”  in  the  volume  first  inon- 
tioiK'd,  writes  thus  regarding  the  momentous  and  deep  topic*  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  heathen  to  theiiAIaker  — ‘‘If  our  traditions,” 
/.  c.  our  (‘ommonly  current  opinions,  “  tell  us  that  the  non-chris- 
tian  races  are  involved  in  the  curse  and  ])erdition  of  Adam,  and 
mav  justly  he  ])unished  hereafter  individually  for  his  transgression, 
not  having  been  extricatt'd  from  it  by  saving  faith,  iro  arr  dispoHod  fo 
fJt'ud^'  that  our  traditions  cannot  herein  fairly  declare  to  us  the 
n'ords  and  infercures  oi  Scripture” — /.  c.  we  should  believe  fhaf 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  unscri])tural.  “  But  if  on 
examination  it  should  turn  out,  that  they  have”  (/.  e.  that  the 
common  ideas  on  this  point  (ire  in  accordance  either  with  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  or  are  just  inferences  from  them),  “/rc  (nH'd  sojf 
that  the  authors  of  the  S(‘riptural  hooks  have,  in  those  matters, 
re])resented  to  us  f/teir  oirn  ioodi^quate  concepfionK^  and  not  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God'’' — that  is  to  say,  some  portions,  or  verses,  or  parts 
of  verses  in  the  Bible  are  altogc‘ther  wrong.  But  if  I  can  admit  that 
some  are  wrong,  why  not  others? — and  how  shall  I  sever  between 
the  true  and  the  untrue — how  winnow  the  chaff' from  the  wheat?  It 
is  not  anymore  God’s  word,  but  the  word  of  God  and  man  jointly. 


*  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  154. 
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or  rather  severally ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  promises  or  the 
threatciiiniXJ^,  as  well  as  of  the  teachings  ?  I  rise  from  a  rock  and 
s  ‘t  n\y  feet  on  a  shifting  sand — a  (piaking  morass.  Surely  the 
Aoess  of  unbelief  in  such  books  might  well  become  their  remedy. 
Ilut  the  conclusion  of  the  })assage  is  inimitably  illogical.  One 
^voiiders  how  a  thinking  man  could  write  it,  For  we  munt  cou- 
rJui/e  with  the  Apostle,  yea,  let  God  he  true  ami  every  man  a  liar.” 
He  puts  *'God'’’  in  this  sentence  where  he  should  have  said  ‘‘our 
own  t'leinentary  notions  and  “  every  man  where  he  should 
|j;ive  written  “  these  words  and  inferences  from  Scripture.^*  How 
.straiiire  it  sounds  written  thus — “  For  we  must  conclufle  Anth  the 
Apostil',  yea,  let  our  own  elementary  notions  of  what  is  right  be 
true,  and  tlic'se  words  and  inferences  from  Scri})ture  liars.’^  This 
oiw  of  the  assailants  of  our  received  religion  in  these  latter  days. 
How  refreshingto  turn  to  a  dilferent  volume  noticed  in  the  July 
niuiihcr  of  the  Ecj.ectic — “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels, “ — whose  introductory  cha])ter  is  devoted  to  the  vexed 
l)Ut  still  blessed  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  8cri2)ture !  “All 
iiitellifi:ent  interpretation  of  Scriptiu’e  must  be  based  u2)on  a  strict 
analysis  of  its  idioms  and  words.  To  suppose  that  Avords  and 
eases  are  convertible,  that  tenses  haAT  no  absolute  meaning,  that 
forms  of  expression  are  accidental,  is  to  betrays  the  fundamental 
principles  on  Avhich  all  intercourse  betAveen  men  is  based.  A 
disbelief  in  the  exactness  of  language  is  the  prelude  to  all 
])liilusoi)liical  scepticism.  And  it  Avill  probably  be  found  that  the 
s'lnic  tendency  of  mind,  which  diiscredits  the/aileA  teachiny  of  words, 
loads,  liowoATr  little  aax'  may  see  it,  to  the  disparayement  of  all  out- 
mnt  revetationF  IIoav  exactly  this  agrees  Avitb  the  old  definition 
of  theology — the  Avord  of  God  inter2)reted  on  the  principles  of 
^u'aniiuar  and  common  sense ! 

I  can  but  give  an  extract  of  the  paragraj)!!  following : — “  But 
the  Avurk  is  as  vet  onh"  half  done,  llie  literal  sense  is  bat  the  source 
fi'Oili  which  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  he  derived ;  but  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  clear  Anew  is  gained  of  all  that  is  special  in  the  object 
and  position  of  each-  Avriti^  it  Avdll—be  found  that  the  simple 
vecovd  is  instinct  with  Divine  life;  for,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  external  circumstances  and  mental  characteristics  are  not  mere 
accidents,  but  inasmuch  as  they  influence  his  a])])rehcnsion  and 
pliression  of  the  truth,  they  become  part  of  the  Bmiie  message. 
fhey  interweave  themselves  AAuth  it,  so  that  Ave  must  knoAv  Avhat 
they  are,  in  order  to  abstract  them,  and  so  to  arriAX  at  the  clear 
residuum  of  abstract  truth  for  all  ages.  Is  there  not  in  this  quota¬ 
tion  a  sound  philosophy,  a  healtliy  manliness,  a  copying  from  the 
life  to  Avhich  Ave  liaAX'  only  to  say — “  Go  on  and  prosper.*^  Yes, 
l^ow  delightful  to  find  a  mind  Avhich  has  not  only  fed  on  German 
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tlieologA-,  but  been  able  to  digest  it  !  And  it  is  positively  rcfresl, 
iiig  to  Hud  a  divine,  new  from  tbe  ]>eriisal  of  tlif>se  autbors*  \vl 
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iiieaiiiiig  is  iHcom^isfcut  witli  the  reee})tioii  of  a  tyjiioul  or  cuiivtii- 
tioiial  one.  Tlie  time  will  come  when  educated  men  will  no  more 
helieve  that  the  words,  ‘Out  of  Kgy])t  ha\x'  I  called  niv 
(Matthew  ii.  10,  llosea  xi.  I,)  were  intended  (sir)  hy  the  prophet 
refer  to  the  return  of  Jose])h  and  ^lary  from  Hgypt,  than  they  are 
now  able  to  helieve  the  Itoinan  Catholic  explanation  of  Genesis 

iii.  10.  Ij)S((  eonteref  eapnf  I  say  not  how  infelicitous  the 

j)ara!lel,  because  the  Vulgate  is  wrong,  the  right  wording  beiiiir-^ 

“  It  shall  bruise  thy  head;^’  hut  I  say,  see  in  Ih’ofessor  Jowett  to 
what  issues  the  surrender  of  the  verbal  truth  of  Scripture  leads, 
iMaiiy  are  the  commentators  who,  by  denying  more  than  one 
meaning  in  any  eaxe,  have  prepared  the  way.  Ihit  let  God’s 
word  be  true:  and  let  wise  men  bow  to  it.  AVhen  the  llible  savs, 
“then  was  fultilled,”  let  us  believe  that  it  was;  and  that  when 
the  ])rediction  was  uttered,  the  particular  fulfilment  was  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  intention  of  the  Spirit. 

^ly  tutor  at  Cambridge,  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  say, 
“  An  ins])ired  a])ostle  has  only  to  say  such  a  thing  is  so,  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  profes.sor  to  rise  and  declare  it  an  error.”  I  have  only  this 
minute  read  what  has  brought  this  to  my  mind  anew;  but,  ao  in 
former  instances,  it  is  with  this  ditterence,  that  it  is  not  a  German, 
hut  an  Oxford  Professor  of  Greek,  who  has  caught  this  diseased 
denying  what  an  inspired  apostle  athrins.  St.  Paul  (I  say  8t. 
Paul,  for  the  last  idea  is  that  St.  Luke  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  he  wrote  thp  Gos})el  with  his  name,  under  St.  Paul’s 
superintendence.  P>e  it  so.  Only  let  me  say  St.  Paul,)  says  that  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  “  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,”  and  “a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,”  twc  peXXovTCDv  ayaOtoy.  AVliat 
does  one,  whose  mind  is  a  mere  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s,  say  ?  “  It  is 
ineredilde  that  God  should  have  instituted  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  were  to  be  observed  by  a  whole  people  throughout  their 
history,  to  teach  mankind,  l,d00  years  afterwards,  uncertainly, 
and  in  a  fiyare,  a  lesson  which  Christ  taught  plainly,  and  without 
a  figure.’’*  St.  Paul,  a  Jew,  savs,  “the  rites  were  a  figure.” 
Professor  Jowett,  not  a  Jew,  says,  “  It  is  incredible.”  I  shut  up 
this  contention  hy  the  old  saying  just  reversed,  Seaarns  ^Hrni!ii(S 
ait ;  J^ariaa  Saeronensi-s  neyat.  Vtri  ereditis^  Qai rites  T' 

Put  this  is  indeed  a  specimen  of  what  conies  of  yeneral  views  of 

*  JowcU  Oil  aOLiie  of  St.  l\i Ill's  Epiailes.  Vol.  11.  p.  553. 
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.'n^mratlon.  Tlio  Profossor  goes  directly  against  St.  Paul,  because 
iu'  Joes  not  believe  the  trords  inspired.  Put  what  shall  be  said  of 
an  assertion  as  the  following?  ‘‘If  we  can  introduce  the 
\\‘\v  'restaiiient  into  the  ( )ld,  we  may  ?n'f/f  equal  rifjht  inti’oduce 
tratlition  or  Phurch  History  into  the  Xew.’’  Tlie  articles  of  ^Ir. 
.I.twett's  Church  say,  “  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
r  but  do  they  say  that  tradition  and  Church  History  are 
never  contrary  to  the  Xew  ?  -Vgain,  he  says,  “It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assume  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Homeric  rites  and 
siieritices,  although  they  may  be  difterent  in  other  respects ;  have 
we  unq  reU'SOU  for  inferring  such  a  meaning  in  the  31osaic 
>'(>  more  reason  than  that  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  Xew 
d\‘>tament.  Where  will  this  unbelief  end,  and  what  is  its  secret 
eliarm?  If  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  the  charm  lies  chietly  in 
two  tilings : — the  first,  that  this  new  and  bold  hardihood  of  asser¬ 
tion  is  Mattering  to  intellectual  pride ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  a 
line  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Evangelical  School,  the  cross  of 
luing  reckoned  in  which  many  like  not  to  take  up  and  bear. 
Kvangelicals  have  had  their  faults,  and  have  some  still ;  but  they 
Inivc  fought  the  liattle,  and  won  it  too,  in  behalf  of  the  great  vital 
])rinciples  of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  And  yet  it  is  the  fashion 
with  not  a  few,  first  to  profit  by  the  light  which  their  predecessors 
have  slied,  and  then  to  make  use  of  it  to  sec  how  to  strike  them 
down  and  ride  over  them.  I  hajipen  to  know  of  a  certainty,  that 
the  Tractarian  movement  distinctly  sprang  out  of  anti])athy  to  the 
]irufcss()rs  of  Evangelical  truth.  In  fact,  this  marked  its  course  all 
along.  And  now  this  new  inroad  of  sce])ticism,  though  from  the 
opposite  (piarter  of  thought,  has  its  rise  in  the  same  antipathy  to 
the  plain  and  humbling  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Any  thing,  rather 
than  these  will  the  natural  heart  welcome. 

Put  to  the  unsophisticated,  and  to  those  who  have  been  but 
partially  led  astray,  we  make  ap])eal.  If  there  be  no  real  and 
thorougli  inspiration  of  the  u'ords  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  certain 
message  from  God  at  all ;  no  foundation  for  grammatical  reasoning 
upon  it ;  no  surety  of  any^ctrine  whatever.  We  are  all  building 
on  sand ;  luid  the  faith  of  our  religious  ancestors  from  the 
beginning  has  been  a  mere  conjecture.  AVhence  then  did  their 
faith  catch  its  “  overcoming  power,’’  and  achieve  its  glorious  deeds 
of  Christian  heroism  ?  AVhcnce  came  the  wisdom  of  these  men 
and  their  mighty  works  ?  The  simple  cause  is  that  they  believed 
IX  God,  because  they  believed  in  His  Word.* 

*  The  suhject  involved  in  this  short  article  is  every  day  gathering  additional 
interest  and  importance,  and  the  Biblical  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Westcott’s  admirable  volume,  entitled,  “  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels.” 
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THE  TROVIXCE  OF  REASON.* 

Since  we  wrote  our  cntieism  of  Mansell’s  Rampton  Lecture  \re 
lia\x‘  been  the  quiet  but  attentive  on-lookers  of  the  tumultuous  con 
troversy  which  that  celebrated  work  has  excited.  The  spectacle  ha>< 
been  novel  and  full  of  interest.  Strange,  that  in  the  nineteenth  eei^ 
turv,  and  in  this  country,  amid  the  whirr  of  its  S])inning-jennics  the 
whistle  of  its  engines,  the  roar  of  its  furnaces  and  forges,  aiul  the 
multitudinous  activities  that  are  the  characteristic  features  of  inodem 
civilization,  there  should  burst  out  suddenly  a  tempest  of  scholastic 
disputation,  which  has  embroiled  and  vexed  the  country,  as  fiercelv 
as  any  of  the  famous  jousts  of  rival  schoolmen  in  the  dull  pre- 
Baconian  age.  Plumed  in  our  s])reading,  many-eyed  sciences,  we 
had  begun  to  des])ise  the  tedious  logical  wrangling  of  the  schools  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  endless  and  meaningless  humdrum,  and  the 
gi'ave  Doctors  who  engaged  in  it  as  sim]de  dotards.  Their  contro¬ 
versies  we  had  branded  as  a  mere  logomachy — a  ])etty  word-cpiihhlinir, 
in  which  no  essential  truth  was  involved;  and  while  busy  in  our 
grand  researches,  digging  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  learn  its  his¬ 
tory,  or  scanning  the  heavens  to  disclose  their  order — studies  con- 
ceived  to  be  of  paramount  value,  because  they  contribute  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  mankind — we  dreamt  that  these  schools  and 
schoolmen,  their  themes  and  terminology,  had  passed  away  irreco¬ 
verably  from  the  earth,  and 


“  Upwhirl'd  aloft,  had  | 

Fled  o’er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  oft’  1 

Into  a  Limbo,  lar^e  and  broad,  since  call’d  | 

The  Paradise  of  Fools.”  i 

\  I 

But  we  have  been  undeceived.  All  at  once  we  see  men  of  the  ! 
highest  celebrity  and  intelligence  resuming  the  very  controversies  j 
which  re-echoed  in  the  schools,  arraying  themselves  in  similar 
antagonism,  reviving  their  dead  terminology,  and  wielding  it  with  a 
loofical  tlexterity  and  a  zealous  animosity  wliich  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  subtle  and  seraphic  of  the  old  Doctors.  Fury  would  not  be 
too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  temper  in  which  Mr. Maurice  assailed 
!Mr.  Mansell,  or  in  which  Mr.  Mansell  repelled  the  assault  ;  and  Mr. 
Young,  who  has  joined  the  melee,  has  too  easily  imitated  their  pas¬ 
sionate  style.  AVe  regret  that  the  great  scholastic  controversy  of  our 
day,  to  which  we  have  summoned  our  readers’  attention,  has  been 
distigured  by  a  very  blameable  asperity  and  rudeness  of  language 

®  The  Province  of  Reason :  a  Criticism  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Limits 
of  Relijjious  Thought.  By  Jolm  Young,  LL  D.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Cornhill. 
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fnon  yir.  :^^aurice  the  n^avamcn  of  this  charge  must  fall.  ITis 
tiist  work,— “  Wliat  is  Hevelation  ?  ” — published  as  a  reply  to  the 
iJainptoii  Lecture,  is  uuexampled  iu  this  ceutury  for  the  rabid  dis- 
f.'ni{>er  and  recklessness  ot  its  onslaught.  We  are  giueved  hut  not 
>iirprised  that  Mr.  ]\lansell  was  exas])erated  to  write  a  haughty, 
cnidiiiig,  hut  somewhat  uncourteous  defence ;  which,  however,  wo 
are  lai]»py  to  record,  has  provoked  a  rejoinder  from  ^Ir.  !Mauriee, 
in  which,  while  he  maintains  with  strenuous  tidelity  the  deep  con¬ 
victions  expressed  in  his  former  A^olume,  he  displays,  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist,  a  more  knightly  and  genei*ous  spirit. 

This  controversy  is  doubtless  calculated  to  awaken  deep  interest, 
and  to  produce  strong  convictions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
minds  ot  earnest  students,  for  it  concerns  directly  the  certainty  and 
extent  of  our  highest  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God — and 
indirectly  it  determines  the  reality  of  all  human  knowledge.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  brings  into  clear  issue  many  fundamental  positions  which 
have  been  diversely  but  tacitly  assumed,  and  have  been  the  hidden 
’uiderlying  premises  of  nearly  all  modem  theological  controversies; 
so  that,  in  fact,  this  controversy  c*ontains  within  itself  the  settlement 
of  these.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  quickly  decided,  and  indeed,  in 
some  of  its  issues,  will  never  be  decided — the  old  eternal  distinctions 
ot  Platonist  and  Aristotelian  abiding  still,  to  separate  two  classes  of 
human  minds  that  will  always  pronounce  antagonistic  judgment  on 
certain  ])oints.  Mr.  Young’s  book  pu-esents  with  tolerable  precision, 
the])opular  objections  whicli  are  taken  against  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
so  that  a  revision  of  it  will  enable  ns  to  expound  more  clearly  ^Ir. 
^lansell  s  philosophy,  where  these  objections  arise  from  obvious 
ini>apprehension  ;  and  to  refute  it  where  these  olqc'ctions,  sp)eaking 
a  popular  voice,  indicate  some  mortal  flaw  in  liis  system,  a  gape 
uiulcrnoath  its  faultless  logical  equip)ment. 

^[r.  ^laurice  s  vehement  reasoning  is  deduced  mainly  from  the 
]>oculiar  dogmas  which  he  is  known  to  avow  in  his  theological  specu- 
hitioiis,  so  that  a  review  of  his  two  works  will  lead  us  to  the  coiisi- 
(leration  of  those  extraordinary  religious  theories  which  yet,  by  his 
Icivent  eloquence,  he  has  im])ressed  so  deep)ly  upon  the  age,  in  order 
tliat  we  may  comprehend  and  adjudge  the  points  in  dispute  l>etween 
^fi’.  Mansell  ami  him.  Thus  distinct,  the  works  of  Young  and 
^laurice  require  special  and  imlividual  criticism. 

As  we  are  unable  to  follow  Air.  Young  along  the  wide  track  within 
which  he  has  enclosed  “  The  Province  of  Keason,”  we  shall  select 
t.iree  of  his  capital  divisions  for  review,  commencing,  however, 
with  a  division  of  our  own  for  miscellaneous  criticism.  This  article, 
accordingly^  has  these  four  divisions  : — 

I.  Ariscellaneous  Criticism. 

IT.  Criticism  of  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  Section  I.  concerning 
“  hationalism.” 

TIL  Criticism  of  Section  VI.  concerning  “Reason  and  Faith.” 

P  .  Criticism  of  Section  II.  concerning  “Applications  of  Logic.” 
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I.  'Mr.  Yonnnr  beirins  his  book  with  ‘‘'ome  ejaculator}- sonteiK 
snp])OSO(l  to  bo  tho  iirst  In'oath-takincrs  of  tlie  i-cader  after  enierc!^^ 
from  tlio  depths  of  tlie  ]5am]iton  Leetiiro  ;  they  are  as  it  were^th' 
first  glances  of  li^ht  dartiiitr  throucrh  the  dark  bewildernu*!!;  of  \]\ 
reader's  mind,  and  strikini^  upon  the  grand  mountain  errors  of  tl'^' 
book.  ^  ‘  ‘ 

Now  as  these  sentences  give  us  liis  first  im])ressious  of  Mr 
!Manseirs  work,  so  we  gather  from  them  our  Hrst  iniprcssioiK 
of  ^Ir.  ^lanselTs  critic,  and  of  the  book  he  has  written. 
of  these  ejaculations  is — “Here  is  a  liigli  and  extended  nv^rv. 
ment — an  elaborate  book  !  On  what  ?  The  Intinite,  tho  rnooiN 
ditioned,  the  Absolute.  The  author  boldly  goes  into  the  reirion  i.f 
the  inconceivable,  d  jo'iorl  truths,  the  region  of  pure  abstraction,  tlin 
region  of  pure  subjective  logic.  Ihit  the  principle  which  he  seeks 
to  establish  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  inca])td)le  of  reasouir.r 
res])ecting  the  Infinite,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  Intinite  at  ail. 
Either  his  course  is  legitimate,  and  then  his  j)rinci])le  is  deniolished ; 
or  his  course  is  illegitimate  and  nugatory,  and  then  his  ]*rinciple 
is  yet  undefended,  unestablished,”  —  a  passage  which  we  inviie 
our  readers  to  re-peruse  and  analyse  it  with  us  —  as  to  //./>. 
^Ir.  ^lanselTs  argument  is  not  “On  the  Intinite,”  but  on  “The 
Limits  of  l{(digious  Thought,”  in  proving  the  existence  of  which  he 
shows  that  the  Intinite — that  ifJilclt  is  tclfhouf  liniifs — cannot  ]>erforre 
be  contained  within  them.  If  a  man  shows  that  Great  ihitain  is 
limited  by  the  “  white  and  wailing  fringe”  of  the  ocean,  and  tliea 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  some  who  su])pose  the  Continent  of  Kurojio 
to  be  comprised  in  tfritain,  this  argument  can  scarcely  Ix'  descrilxJ 
as  being  “On  Euro])e.”  ^fr.  Young  evidently  intends  the  fern 
jdiases  of  the  next  sentence  to  be  synonymous — “the  inconceivahk,’' 
“d  in'iuri  truths,”  “  ])ure  abstraction,”  “subjective  logic,”  or 
else  the  sentence  is  mere  verbiage ;  and  yet  being  jdulosephieal 
terms,  they  have  a  most  precise  meaning,  and  are  not  only  not 
svnonymous,  but  are  neiHier  related,  nor  bear  the  least  reseiiihlaiice 
to  each  other.  A  two-lined  rectilineal  figure,  a  round  scpiare,  an 
indivisible  atom,  intinite  s|)ace,  —  are  all- inconceivable,  but  tluv 
bear  no  relation  or  similarity  to  “  d  priori  truths,”  sucli  as 
“  every  change  has  a  cause;”  or  to  any  “pure  abstraction”  in  which 
some  element  involved  in  a  concrete  ])erception  is  isolated,  and 
contemplated  alone,  such  as  “Jleing,”  “Colour,”  “Life,”  or  to  am* 
law  of  “  subjective  logic,”  which  Hr.  Young  can  invent  or  discover. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  none  of  these  terms  which  Mr.  Youi't 
innocently  confounds  together,  except  the  tirst,  has  the  sliglite>r 
connection  with  ^Fr.  ^laiiseirs  book,  which  neither  treats  on  d pi'ain 
truths,  abstraction,  nor  logic;  and  when  !Mr.  Young  says,  “the 
author  boldly  goes  into  the  Inconceivable,”  he  states  in  so  mam' 
words  the  very  thing  ^Fr.  ^lansell  does  not  do.  The  aim  of  hi> 
work  is,  to  show  that  the  Intinite  or  Absolute,  into  which  so  many 
sp.eculators  boldly  pliingv,  is  and  must  F)e  inconceivable  by  the 
human  mind  —  that  their  speculations,  consequently,  are  pure 
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'Ilv  aiul  SO  io  protest  that  he  himself  will  not  p^o  into  that  formless 
^1*1  and  to  warn  others  against  g(hng.  Hence  to  accuse  the 
l»^  ii'pton  li'H’turer  on  this  ground,  is  to  accuse  the  “  Principia”  of 
I  ru’  Vewton,  because  it  ])uts  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
sv^toin,  or  the  life  of  Washington,  because  he  fought  and  schemed 
to  maintain  the  British  rule  over  the  States  of  America. 

••Jhit,  "  i^avs  ^Fr.  Young,  “the  ])rinciple  he  se(‘ks  to  establish  is, 
tint  the  hiimau  mind  is  inca})al>le  of  reaseming  respecting  the 
Iiitinite,  inea])ahle  of  conceivitig  the  Intinite  at  all.”  Aow  we  ask, 
vhat  does  ^Ir.  Young  intend  by  this  convenient  generality, 
‘•roasonimi:  res])ecting  the  Intinite  r”  Does  he  mean  reasoning /Vonz, 
it  or  "fit,  as  it*  it  were  known?'  Then,  ^Ir.  ^lansell  docs  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  reasoning,  because  he  denies  the  existence  of  the 
kiiowledire  which  it  assumes.  Or  does  he  mean  all  reasoning  that 
shall  hear  allusion  or  reference  to  the  Intinite  ?  Then  ^Ir.  ^lanselTs 
book  is  plain  proof  that  he  does  not  consider  the  human  mind  inca¬ 
pable  of  such  reasoning.  Dr.  Young  misrepresents  the  /oe/s  which 
he  tiuds  in  the  Hampton  Lecture.  He  says,  “  either  his  course  is 
leiritiinate,  and  then  his  ])rinciple  is  demolished,”  Ac.  In  other 
words,  because  Mr.  ^ranseli  reasons  respecting  the  Infinite  in  the 
sense  of  ])roving  its  inconceivability,  therefore  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  reasoning  respecting  the  Intinite  in  the  sense  of  knowing 
it,  and  intiking  deductions  from  it.  Here  is  the  syllogism  of  this 
aigiinieut  : — 

Mr.  Mansell  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  reasons  j’especting 
the  Intinite. 

To  reason  respecting  the  Intinite  implies  that  we  can  conceive  it. 

Therefore,  ^Ir.  ^lanselTs  course  demolishes  his  own  princij»lo, 
that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  conceiving  the  Intinite.  ddie 
.wllogisin  looks  well,  till  the  minor  premiss  be  examined,  and  it  is 
remembered  that  ^Ir.  ^binselTs  reasoning  respecting  the  Intinite  is 
to  prove  that  a  tinite  mind  cannot  conceive  it.  Does  the  conclusion, 
then,  bold*?  When  a  man  reasons  against  a  proposition,  does  he  in 

the  verv  act  assert  its  truth  ? 

«■ 

M  e  give  oidy  another  of  these  hasty  judgments  pronounced  by 
Mr.  ^  oung  in  his  introduction  on  the  ljain})ton  Lecture,  which  will 
set  the  retider  on  his  guard  against  similar  blunders  throughout  the 

“  ^Tith  the  external  evidences  of  a  Divine  Revelation — with  these, 
the  Ikimpton  Lecturer  maintains,  and  these  only,  reason  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do.”* 

This  passage  is  supposed  to  give  an  impression  of  the  Hampton 
Lecture  immediately  al*ter  its  ])erusal ;  and  yet  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  anv  one  should  have  written  this,  when  the  eiuhth,  the  last 
lecture,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  true  nature  and 
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worth  of  iho  Internal  Ecldcnces  of  revealed  Uelipon,  in  wliid  \r 
^Mansell  amplifies  and  illustrates  the  following  profound  reflections  ^ 

“  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  cnnfnnfs  of  a  Revelation  arc  inolud  1 
among  its  evidences;  but  that  very  inclusion  gives  them  a  tct-ll 
different  significance  and  weight  from  tliat  to  which  they  lav  ch’  ' 
when  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  ])hilosophical  criticism.  *  In 
one  case,  they  are  judged  by  their  conformity  to  the  supposed  nature 
and  ])urj)oses  of  God  ;  in  the  other,  by  their  adaiitation  to  the  actu-d 
cii'cumstances  and  wants  of  man.  In  the  one  case,  they  are  refnmled 
as  furnishing  a  sim])le  and  a  certain  criteiaon  ;  for  on  the  supposition 
that  our  reason  is  com]>etent  to  determine,  from  our  knowledcre  ot' 
the  Divine  XatuiT*,  what  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Reveiation 
ought  to  be,  we  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  that  criterion  alone  to  rojm 
whatever  does  not  satisfy  its  recpiirements.  In  the  other  case,  tlev 
are  regarded  as  furnishing  only  one  probable  presumption  out  of 
many — a  presumption  which  may  confirm,  and  be  confirmed  h\\ 
coinciding  testimony  from  other  sources,  or,  on  tlie  contrary,  mavlV 
outweighed  when  we  come  to  balance  probabilities  by  couflictin:^ 
evidence  on  the  other  side.” 


Vet,  with  external  evidences  alone,  Mr.  IToung  informs  us,  tlie 
writer  of  the  above  ]>aragra]di  maintains,  reason  has  anydiinsf  to 
do.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Young  had  given,  in  his  introiluctorv 
chapter,  worthier  pledges  for  convet  cpTotation  and  clear  criticism  in 
the  chapters  that  follow.  But  it'  he  had,  they  would  have  botu 
broken. 

(2.)  iMr.  iMansell  begins  his  volume  by  contrasting  two  opposite 
systems  of  religious  criticism,  which  he  denominates  Dogmatism  and 
Rationalism;  the  former  accepts  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
but,  deeming  that  single  authority  insecure,  falsifies  and  estaVdisbes 
them  'with  logical  demonstngion,  ami  so  pieces  them  togctlier  in  an 
elabovate  system.  The  explanation  given  by  ]\[r.  Rose  of  the  tlieiv 
logical  method  of  Wolf,  the  leader  of  philosophical  dogmatism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  exhibits  clearly  the  system  defined  hy  Mr. 
iMansell : — ‘‘  He  (/.c.  AVolf)  maintained  that  philosophy  was  iiuli'- 
]>ensable  to  theoh\g^',  and  that,  tinjether  u'ltli  Hlbllval  proof,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  or  sti’ictlv  demonstrative  dogmatical  system,  accordins:  to 
the  ])rinciplcs  of  reason,  was  tibsolutely  necessary.”  Of  the  latter 
(Rationalism)  ^Ir.  ^lansell  says: — “Without  intending  to  limit  the 
name  to  any  single  school  or  ])eriod  in  theological  controversy,  Imean 
generally  to  designate  that  system  whose  final  test  of  truth  is  placed 
in  the  direct  assent  of  the  human  consciousness,  whether  in  the  term 
of  logical  deduction  or  moral  judgment,  or  religious  intuition,  by 
whatcN  cr  prev 
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I  ‘t  the  existence  of  the  Revelation  as  a  fact ;  he  may  acknow- 

aanii  ^  temporary  means  of  instruction  for  a  rude  a^e  ; 

KdiTOit^  t  ^  certain  ])ortious  as  of  universal  and  ]iermanent 

i;emay  assi^^ns  to  some  superior  tribunal  the  ri^ht  of 

i,itlioni>  *  ^  what  is  essential  to  religion  and  what  is  not ;  he  claims 
^'^'nlmsolfaud  his  ac?e  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any 
^  revelation,  whollv  or  in  ])art,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
the  conditions  of  some  higher  criterion  to  be  supplied  hy  the 

II  eoiisciousness.”  There  are  two  systems,  at  any  rate,  accu- 
Sv  and  intelligibly  defined.  Are  they  rightly  denominated  ?  It 

.  '‘seem  to  matter  little  if  the  author,  carefully  abide  by  his  defini- 
names  are  valuable,  and  should  not  causelessly  be  div'ested 
their  eommoii  signification  to  be  invested  with  a  novel  and  eccen- 
Irie  meaiiim^  certain  to  be  misunderstood.  Some  may  demur,  on 
thi<  .rroiiiuf,  to  .Mr.  ]\[anseirs  definition  of  Dogmatism:  because 
llomiiatic  Tlieology  is  an  honourable  word,  long  employed  in  our 
couutn'  to  denote  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  divine  truth,  so 
fir  as  it  is  revealed,  without  attempting  either  to  confirm  that  truth 
whii  additional  authority,  by  means  of  independent  reasoning  ;  or  to 
coiiiiilete  the  dogmatic  system  by  human  demonstrations,  that 
claim  equal  authority  with*  revealed  doctrine.  Diit  Mr.  Mansell 
lia«  selected  the  word  “  DogmatAs>/i”  to  indicate  that  he  meant,  not 
theology,  but  its  extravagances,  abuse,  and  corruption ;  and 
lie  has  jealouslv  guarded  himself  against  this  objection,  in  the 
mciace  to  the  third  edition.  ^Mr.  Young,  however,  devotes  the  second 
!ina  third  chapters  of  his  work  as  a  phillipic  against  .Mr.  ^Mansell’s  use 
of  the  word  UafinnaVo^m.  He  is  indignant  that  this  noble  word,  sig- 
hifviiig,  he  savs,  according  to  its  etymology,  the  right  use  of  reason, 
should  he  so  degraded  and  misapidied  by  -Mr.  ]\Iansell.  He  conceives 
this  perversion  of  the  word  Rationalism  to  be  an  insult  to  human 
reason,  and  to  jirove  that  ^Mr.  Mansell  ignores  its  authority  and  use 
altoirether  ill  religious  criticism  ;  tind  he  tiirther  denies  that  the  system 
which  .Mr.  Mansell  so  abusively  nicknames  Rationalism  has  any  ex- 
po.sitors  or  adherents  in  this  country.  On  each  point,  Mr.  ^  oung 
hlunders  outrageously  ;  yet  with  a  simple,  unconscious  nalveie  and 
vivacious  zeal  that  are  amusing.  First,  we  assert  that  ^Ir.  ^lansell 
li:i.<  adopted,  and  clearly  stated  in  his  definition,  the  usual  univeiScd 
nieauiiig  of  Rationalism.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  Rationalism  has 
(iC([uired  its  present  signification;  He-nses  a  famrliar  Fnglish  vvoid, 
ill  its  accepted  English  sense,  and  it  would  have  been  unjiardonable 
in  him  to  have  used  it  in  any  other.  M  e  are  accordingly  amazed 
that  Dr.  Young  should  stigmatise  the  definition  of  Rationalism  as  a 
heinous  blemish,  a  proof  of  reactionary  violence,  and  an  aftront  to 
the  just  authority  of  reason,  in  the  Hampton  Lecture. 

We  challenge  Dr.  Young  to  find  out  a  passage  in  any  English  classic 
VTitten  during  the  last  century,  in  which  Rationalism  is  employed  to 
siiruify  the  right  use  of  reason  ;  for  the  word  has  acttuired  entiielj  a 
'^pecitic  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  confined  to  religious  specii- 
btion ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  invariably  denotes  those  systems  in 
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wliioli  liuman  reason  is  exalted  to  be  tlie  only  orfjan  for  tlie  cor 
ideation  of  religious  ideas,  or  is  constituted  the  supreme  arbiter 
vc'rifyiuLT  the  contents  of  lh‘velation.  !Mr.  ^lansell,  indeed,  has 
Idhited  inori*  accurately  the  fundamental  position  assumed  in  divei-s^ 
systems  of  Hatiomdism,  and  so  has  eliminated  the  popular  meaniiK^ 
of  the  word  more  clearly  than  ever  had  been  done  before;  hut  he  has 
used  it  aeeordiiiijf  to  its  teehideal  and  familiar  meaning,  on  the  C\mti 
nent  and  in  KiiLrland,  and  as  if  to  secure  himself  asrainst  a  misa])pr»  . 
liension  wo  should  have  thouijfht  impossible  till  we  read  Dr.  Youngs 
critiipie,  he  (juotes  the  two  highest  authorities,  Kant  and  Wejxsheider 
in  supjmrt  of  his  rendering:  of  the  word.  A  word  was  wanted  to  desirr! 
nate  a  certain  system  of  re  bilious  ])hilosophy  which  became  rampant 
in  (lermany  last  century,  in  which  human  reason  was  ahusivelv 
apjdicd,  accordiiiQf  to  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  Church,  anil 
Kationalisni  was  coined  and  so  a]i]>ropriated.  When,  therefore.  Dr. 
Younir,  in  defiance  of  the  classical  and  popular  siLrniticat ion  of  the 
word,  exclaims,  “There  is  a  rationalism — not  German,  and  not 
infidel,  and  not  ])resumptuous,  and  not  godless — a  rationalism 
reverent,  humble,  ])ious,  which,  unless  we  be  false  to  the  constitution 
of  our  minds,  false  to  what  is  higher  than  our  minds — eternal  truth, 
and  false  to  the  great  Deing,  the  Father  of  our  minds,  and  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  truth,  ire  dare  not,  must  imf,  never  must  forego” — he  sinudv 
writes  very  vehement  bad  JMiglish.  lie  means  to  say,  there  is  a 
reverent  use  of  reason  in  tlie  sphere  of  -religion  which  is  not 
Kationalism. 


Second  : — we  deny  that  ^Fr.  ^Fansell  has  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  reason,  whether  regarded  as  understanding  jiroper,  eras 
the  region  of  d  priori  truths.  “  Without  (piestion,”  Avrites  Dr.  Younir, 
‘‘all  who  arc  capable  of  any  mental  etlbrt,  are  conscious  of  a  profoutnl 
desire  to  discover  a  consistency  between  the  dictates  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  articles  of  their  faith,  be  their  faith  what  it  may.  So 
universal,  so  irrepressible  is  t4iis  tendency,  that  it  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  law  of  our  intelligence.  And  how  vain  to  force  back  the 
rushing  sjiirit  of  investigation,  which  owns  a  power  as  mighty  as  what 
governs  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  llow  Avorse  than  A'ain  to 
stigmatise  as  crime  an  act  eif  obedience  to  a  constitutional  }»rinei}de.** 
Airain  he  asks — “  Fs  the  desire  an  im])ious  one,  to  perceive  the  essen¬ 
tial  harmony  between  the  nature  Avith  Avhich  our  Creator  has 
endoAA'eil  us,  and  Avhat  claims  to  be  His  Avritten  Kevelationr”  Yow 
Ave  are  puzzled  to  rejily  to  this  diatribe;  for  Ave  athrm,  instead  of  iiicri- 
minating  the  attem])t  to  evince  a  harmony  betAveen  our  intellectual 
nature  and  the  Divine  KeAclation  as  imjiious  and  sinful,  IMr.  Mansell 
issues  his  book  Avith  this  ]>rotessed  object  in  aucaa*  ;  he  Avishes  to 
shoAV  that  there  is  ‘Di  consistency  lietAveen  the  dictates  of  intelligenee 
and  the  artiides  of  our  faith.”  And  to  this  end  he  draAvsout,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  a  jiarallel  betAveen  the  fundamental  princijdes 

of  human  intelligence  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Keligiou. 
to  shoAv  hoAv  striking  and  perfect  is  the  analogy  betAveeii  them.  Here 
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.  ox|»Hcit  nnnoimcement  of  Mr.  ^lanseirs  aim  cfiven  in  the  first 
Lecture,  \vliicli  we  see  is  precisely  that  wliicli  Dr.  Younj^ 
•oii(vivi‘S  fiiin  to  condemn  as  criminal.  “  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
!lii- limits  of  reliirious  and  ])liiloso])hical  thouLrht  are  the  same  ;  that 
iMiivspondinir  dilliculties  occur  in  both,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
must  occur,  the  chief  foundation  of  reliLfious  rationalism  is  cut 
qwjo'fnuu  it.  The  dilliculties  which  it  professes  to  find  in  Kevelation 
^re  sliewii  to  he  not  ])eculiar  to  Revelation,  hut  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tiitioii  of  the  human  mind,  and  such  as  no  system  of  Rationalism  can 
nvoi'l  or  overcome  !”  Lot  the  next  sentence  he  carefully  studied  by 
])r  YouniTi  Ihat  he  may  ^et  an  Tnsi<rht  into  the  scope  of  ^Ir. 
)!anseirs  work.  “  The  analoify  which  Jlishoj)  Jlutler  has  pointed  out 
Itetweeu  reliirion  and  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  m.ay  he 
in  some  decree  extended  to  the  constitution  and  ])rocess  of  the 
liiimau  mind.  The  rej)resentations  of  (lod  which  8cri])ture  presents 
to  us  muv  he  shown  to  he  analog-ous  to  those  which  the  laws  of  our 
minds  reipiire  us  to  form,  and  therefore  such  as  may  naturally  he 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  same  Author.”  Just,  then,  as 
hisliop  Rutler  disclosed  the  harmony  between  the  procedure  of  God’s 
o-ovenumuit  disj)layed  in  •  Providence  and  that  revealed  in  ]  loly 
<LMuj)ture,  so  ^Ir.  ^lansell  attempts  to  disclose  the  harmony  between 
the  facts  revealed  in  consciousness  and  the  doctrines  of  relii^ion. 
He  exposes  the  suicidal  fallacy  of  Pyrrhonism,  which  assumes 
that  man’s  reason  is  delusive.  He  believes  in  the  existence  and 
authority  of  the  hio^her  reason,  which  is  the  source  of  a  'jirion 
truths  and  of  the  moral  sentiments.  8])ectdative  truth,  he  atfirms,  is 
wholly  impossible  to  man,  for  lie  re^rards  it  as  ccpiivalent  with 
ahsolute  truth.  We  doubt  the  ])ropriety  of  so  defining  S]iecu- 
lutive  truth,  hut  we  must  not  forget  this  is  the  definition.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Mr.  Mansell  atlirms  that  the  liighest  principles  of  thouo^ht  and 
actiem  to  wliich  we  can  attain  are  rejj^ulative,  not  sjieculative,  c.tf. 
that  the  ultimate  ]>rinciple  of  causality,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
systematic  knowledge,  is  not  speculatively  true,  because  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  ultimate  to  the  human  mind,  j)lainly  refers  to  and  is 
iimumled  on  some  liigher  la\v  of  the  universe  which  is  liidden  from 
us.  It  is  inexplicable  to  the  reason,  though  it  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  our  reasoning.  Jhit  he  none  the  less  affirms  that  it  is  true,  that 
while  it  ])oints  at  a  higfhcr  truth  whirli  the  limits  of  thought  make 
incognizable,  and  while  it  only  is  rehitivehj  true,  as  contrasted  with 
the  ahsolute,  which  is  veiled;  and  /vv/^</uhVe/// true  as  conditioning  the 
order  of  our  thoughts,  yet  he  does  impugn  the  reality  of  its  truth.  Wo 
confess  that  we  are  suspicious  of  the  ])hrase  “regulative  truth,”  and 
of  some  other  phraseology  ado])ted  by  ^Ir.  .Mansell,  as,  when  he  says, 
m  explanation  of  regulative  truths,  “  they  do  not  serve  to  satisfy  the 
reason,  but  to  guide  the  conduct ;  they  do  not  tell  us  what  tilings 
Jtre  in  themselves,  but  how  we  must  conduct  ourselves  in  relation  to 
them.”  This  smacks  strongly  of  the  “  subjectivism  ”  of  Kant’s  ])hi- 
losojihy,  and  seems  to  implv  that  these  pnnciples  do  not  give  us  the 
truth  of  thi  ngs  as  they  are,  but  merely  ordinate  our  thoughts 
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res])ectin"  them  ;  e.g.  does  our  belief  in  causality  reveal  to  ns  a  n-i\ 
connection  between  the  objective  cause  and  its  effect,  or  ineniv 
cond)ine  our  conceptions  of  tliese  two  r  Our  knowledo:e  of  causation 
must  be  relative  and  ]>artial.  e  cannot  know  wbat  the  nexus  U*. 
tween  cause  and  effect  may  be,  save  as  our  own  consciousness  of 
volition  may  illumine  the  darkness  ;  but  docs  our  belief  state  a  realiiv 
in  the  things  themselves,  there  bein^  a  necessaiy,  though  inscrutali' 
bond  e.fL<fenf  between  them,  as  our  faith  cert i ties  ?  Does  some  un^ 
known  law  of  causality  reirulate  the  order  of  events  as  it  regulates 
our  judirment  of  them  ‘P  This  the  pith  of  the  controversy.  Is  relative 
knowledge  real  ?  Do  repdative  truths  "uidin^  our  conduct  exliihit 
also  the  actual  order  and  ])rocess  in  which  the  outer  universe  is 
^ruided?  On  this  critical  issue  ^Ir.  ^lansell’s  languap^e  is  amhi^ntons 
and  varying.  So  far  as  Dr.  Young  has  expounded  his  views,  ;Mr. 
^lanseir's  are  at  one  with  them ;  while  ^Ir.  Mansell’s  exposure  of 
the  irrational  princi]des  of  Hationalism  casts  no  indignity  on  human 
reason,  as  Dr.  Young  laments,  but  indicates  its  native  honour  in  its 
proper  sphere. 

Thirdly  : — Dr.  Young  quotes  in  the  third  chapter  a  succession  of 
passatzes'  from  the  Hampton  Lecture  descriptive  of  modern  Ration, 
alisnq  of  which  the  first  which  we  give  is  a  fair  sanqde.  “The 
Rationalist  assigns  to  some  superior  tribunal  the  right  of  determiiiiioj 
what  (in  Revelation)  is  essential  to  religion  and  what  is  not;  he  claims 
the  privilege  of  acce])ting  or  rejecting  any  given  Revelation,  wholly 
or  in  ]>art,  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  satisfy  the  conditions  ot 
some  higher  criterion  to  be  sup])lied  by  human  consciousness.”*  Ami 
then  he  adds,  “  1  venture  to  think  that  one  and  all  of  tliese 
jiassages  and  expressions,  the  whole  taken  together,  are  not  called 
for,  either  in  spirit  or  in  direct  expression.  1  venture  to  think 
they  are  not  true  and  not  just,  that  scarcely  a  single  one  of  them 
is  true  or  just,  as  applied  to  any  philoso]dncal  or  theological  school 
in  this  country,  or  even  almost  to  any  solitary  individual.”  In  other 
]»assages,  he  cluirges  Air.  Alansell  with  conjuring  up  the  spectre  of 
Rationalism  he  attempts  to  lay,  and  with  having  essayed  a  useless 
and  thankless  task  in  the  attempt,  because  it  has  no  real  existeme 
in  this  country.  AVhere,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  does  Dr.  Young 
reside  ?  Air.  Alansell  has  rendered  distinguished  and  almost  un* 
exampled  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  grappling  at  once 
with  this  gigantic  foe  ;  and  without  dallying  over  minor  details  of 
criticism  he  lias  pressed  at  once  to  that  jirinciple  which  is  assumed 
in  all  its  criticisms,  and  is  the  key  of  its  position,  demonstratiiur  1\'’ 
evidence,  which  is  as  certain  as  the  finitude  of  the  human  intellect, 
that  it  is  untenable.  It  would  have  been  justitiable  in  Dr.  Y  ounyto 
have  written  a  book  either  in  sup])ort  or  in  correction  of  Air.  Alansell  s 
defence  of  Revealed  Religion  against  Rationalism.  If  it  he  faulty 
let  it  be  amended ;  and  even  if  impregnably  strong,  fresh  outworks 


*  “  Ramptoii  Lveture,”  p.  k 
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•  Ix'  Imriiilossly  attached  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  unwavrantable,  as 
Iftianee  t>t‘  the  most  notorious  facts,  to  assail,  or  j)ooh-])ooh  a  work 
{•sucii  inauifest  power  and  solemn  ])urpose  as  the  lhiin])ton  Lecture 
t'  l-.V.*,  on  the  pretext  that  Rationalism  was  unknown  in  England, 
fveii  been  the  blessed  condition  of  our  country  at  present, 

•  sHr  Veinurhmdly  and  credulously  sup})oses,  a  work,  com})acted  of 
ucli  massive  learning  and  stringent  argumentation,  had  asserted 
its  ri'dit  to  an  honourable  and  })ermanent  ])lace  in  the  a})ologetic 
litinitmv  of  the  Catholic  Cdiurch.  It  is  written  for  all  times  and 
count  lies — a  KT///xa  as  to  da';  a  fortress  erected  for  defence  in  the 
future  even  if  unnceded  now.  But  this  work  is  not  mistimed  and 
uiineeded  ;  it  bears  straightly  upon  the  problems  most  jirolbundly 
I  ontated,  and  confronts  ])ernicious  heresies,  most  loudly  ]>reached  in 
our  dav  ;  and  if  L)r.  Young  had  been  unacquainted  with  some  of 
»iur  more  recent  publications,  he  should  at  any  rate  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  notes  ajipended  to  Mr.  iMansell’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  ill  which  he  would  have  learnt  that  the  passages  he  quotes 
I  from  ^Ir.  iMansell,  containing,  he  thinks,  un-heard  of  monstrosities, 

:  are  an  accurate  rejirint  from  other  ])ages,  and  embody  doctnnes, 

I  tamest ly  avowed  and  widely  accepted  by  able  men,  which  therefore 
I  it  was  imperative  on  some  Christian  advocate  to  examine  and,  if 
i  possible,  retutc. 
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III.  The  last  section  of  Dr.  Young’s  book  is  “concerning  Reason 
ami  Faith,”  which  we  shall  examine  before  we  ])roceed  to  his.phi- 
IjbOjiliieal  section  “  concerning  ap])lications  of  logic,”  with  our  stric¬ 
tures  on  which  we  close,  because  this  chajiter  exhibits  in  full  propor¬ 
tion  the  ])hiloso})hical  error  which  vitiates  the  reasoning  in  his 
ftireiroing  section.  In  fact,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  Dr.  Young’s 
critieisnis  on  iMr.  Mansell  when  we  read  this  chapter,  which,  though 
written  with  great  linguistic  force  and  beauty,  is  a  ])sychological 
jumhlc,  from  the  rich  confusion  of  which  we  find  it  dithcult  to  extn- 
cate  the  one  fundamental  error,  which  strikes  like  a  “  fault”  through 
tlie  entire  volume,  setting  all  its  contents  awry.  The  following  are 
a  tlnv  of  the  crude  efiervescent  sentiments  which  occur  in  the  chapter. 
Speaking  of  what  he  calls  “  the  Higher  Reason,”  he  writes  : — “  This 
b  it  in  our  nature,  which  is  constituted  to  take  hold  of  the  Divine, 
which  is  the  special  organ  of  tlie  Di\4ne,  thmugh  which  we  ascend 
to  the  gi’eat  Being,  and  His  thoughts  and  the  sense  of  His  presence 
descend  to  enter  us.  To  contemn  the  understanding  and  neglect  its 
free  use,  is  crime  ;  but  to  dishonour  the  higher  reason  and  the  Divdne 
faculty,  the  ONLY  organ  through  which  our  Maker  can  speak  with  us, 
and  we  can  reach  our  !Maker,  is  crime  more  flagrant  still”  (p.  317). 
lliese  are  strong  words,  intended  to  brand  Mr.  Mansell’s  lectures. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage,  we  confess,  is  palpable  darkness  to  us, 
and  recites  in  other  phraseology  the  cant  about  “  religious  conscious- 
nibs,  ’  (fcc.  which  Mr.  Mansell  has  vigorously  exposed.  But  we  stay 
iiot  to  argue  a  point  in  which  Dr.  Young  has  again  and  again 
confuted  himself.  AVe  mark  the  adverb  only  in  the  passage  just 
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(juntcd.  Dr.  Ymnig  sliould  take  eare  of  tliat  little  won],  for  it  *  .  • 
Hliarply  if  l.v  liaiulled.  It  occurs  acraiii,  when  it^H^^^o" 

eniiti-adicts  its  snl)S(‘(|U(‘Tit  self  in  one  of  Dr.  Yoinur's  sfi,  ' 
eni’diatic  ]>assajj:(‘s.  “  He  it  ever  reineinbered  that  whether  there V' 
a  Divine  voice  at  all,  and  what  its  true  meaning;  is,  are  ^juestion;  ^ 
be  di'terinined  only  by  tlie  jiulLrnient  ;  (|uestions,  therefore,  to  wl  ieh 
in  all  cases  we  may  ^^ive  a  riirht  or  wroiiij:  '***^*>).  Xow  ]^^ 

it  ever  n*nu‘inbere<l  that  Dr.  Younjj:  ULrain  and  airaiii,  and  w‘’i 
excet'diiiLT  explicit  care,  discriniinates  between  the  hii^her  reason  an  j 
the  jud'Lrnumt.  Yet  each  of  these,  be  informs  us,  is  the  only  or'rnjj 
throuLrli  which  we  cati  learn  the  will  of  (lod.  So  be  it.  Dr.  Youn^r 
lias  yet  another  contradictory  ])roposition  to  stultifv  both  of  these 

'Phe  (]iu‘stion  whether  there  be  a  Divine  voice  in  certain  words  ** 
writes,  ‘‘is  certainly  one  which  can  be  ascertained  ohIii  throiCTli 
processes  of  the  iinderstandinLT,  or  through  the  intuitions  of  iWon 
or  through  both*’  (]n  do  I  ).  We  think  this  a  nonpareil  sentence.  The 
p(Tint  in  (jueslion  certainly  can  be  ascertained  onh/  throuLrh  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  understanding.  AYell,  if  this  be  so,  then  certaiiilv  it 
can  be  ascertained  through  nothing  else  ;  but  immediatelv  another 
alternative  is  given — it  can  be  ascertainc(D>^////  through  the  intuitions 
of  reason  ;  and  then,  to  perfect  the  insoluble  ])uzzle,  and  crown  the 
lieap  of  contradictions — '‘it  cannot  be  only  ascertained  bv  either, 
l)ut  ONLY  by  both.” 

]lere,  again,  is  a  sentence,  which  we  almost  regi’ot  to  quote:— 
“  Faith  merely  takes  hold  of  that  has  been  seen  to  be  true,  which 
])reviously,  and  on  other  grounds,  has  been  seen  to  be  true.  Iris 
sup])o.‘sed  that,  lirst  of  all,  we  tind  a  theory  to  be  true  and  trustworthy, 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  actually  is  still  a  (juestion,  but  the  evidence 
at  least  has  satished  us,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  we  ]»ut  our  faith 
in  it.*’  A  thing  is  mu#  to  be  tvwc,  fou nd  to  be  true  and  trustworthy, 
before  it  is  believed,  and  then  faith  is  a  new  mental  ])rocess,  which 
takes  hold  of  what  is  previously  seen  and  found  to  he  true.  The 
language  is  metajdiorical  ;'but,  in  the  history  of  all  ])hiloso])hy,  who- 
ever  conceived  a  difference  between  seeing,  finding,  and  holdiiifrto 
be  true,  and  especially  ])ut  the  mental  act  of  belief  between  the 
second  and  third  of  these  terms,  as  constituting  a  grncric  difference 
between  them.  The  man  who  bolds  it  to  lie  true,  believes  ;  the  man 
who  has  found  it  to  be  true,  who  has  clearly  seen  it  to  be  true,  does 
not  believe.  Dow,  ]iray,  may  his  mental  state,  before  it  is  precipi¬ 
tated  into  belief,  be  designated  f  If  he  does  not  believe  when  he  sees 
it — finds  it  to  be  true,  we  fear  he  never  will.  Faitli,  we  are  told,  is 
a  facultv  which  we  mav  or  may  not  exercise  accordiim  to  our  inch- 
nation  or  jiurpose,  i.e.  after  we  have  seen  and  found  any  ]iro])osition 
to  be  true,  Ave  may  or  may  not  hold  it  to  be  true.  Hut  Dr.  Youngs 
cajiital  error,  underrunning  his  book,  is  rejieatedly  thus  ex])ressed:— 
“  The  measure  of  our  knowledge  is  the  rneamre  of  our  faith”  (]i.  •• 

Knowledge  is  the  basis  and  the  measure  of  the  act  of  belief. 
believe,  bt'cause  we  understand,  and  so  far  as  v:e  understand,  and  no 
/•frther"’  (p.  -8>^).  The  expression  is  curiously  incorrect.  Let  us  cite 
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•  ^fince.  WliPii  the  Xortliern  Traveller  informed  tlie  Oriental 

.T-  that  water  in  cold  elimates  became  a  transparent  solid  ;  in 
^hit  <ea>e  t"tn  it  be  true  that  the  Monarch's  knowledire  is  to  be  the 
'  .i>inv  of  his  faith  r  ile  did  uof  know  tint  water  ever  became,  or 
^  il  I  l»cM*oiiie  ice;  accordiiii^  to  this  law  llierefore  lie  did  not,  could 
1  ,t  believe  the  fact.  If  our  knowledi>^e  is  to  bo  the  ineasurn  of  our 
i  let'  we  sliall  believe  nothing  we  did  not  know  before  we  were 
iv,lle*l  to  believe  it. 

It’  a  laau  is  oulv  to  believe  what  he  has  already,  from  foregoing 
,’  >en'atiou  and  exiierience,  perfectly  understood,  and  not  a  whit  be- 
ve’.i'l.  wonder  what  w'ortli  any  belief  will  be  to  him.  A  useless 
‘ .'iMOinlix,  we  think,  after  the  clear  understanding  of  any  matter,  to 
i?/trouhled  with  an  additional  belief  in  it.  But  though  this  bo  the 
oulv  Kiiglisli  meaning  of  Dr.  Young’s  philosophical  axioms,  it  is  not 
wlilit  he  means,  llis  pur})ort  we  imagine  to  be  simply  this  :  that 
piv  a  mail  believe,  he  must  have  some  knowleilge,  which  will  be 
si'isfactorv  evidence  ;  not  heljiing  him  to  understand,  but  warranting 
him  to  acee})t  as  true,  any  statement  made.  The  tawny  king,  whose 
ovts  starv'd  with  amazement  to  hear  the  rushing  winters  could  be 
.siitfeiieil  like  steel,  would  need  to  know  that  the  traveller  who 
ivporteil  the  marvel  was  a  credible  witness.  But,  so  stated,  how 
,ih<iird  a])pears  this  axiom.  The  knowledge  of  a  man’s  character 
mavbetlie  //us/s  of  faith  in  a  material  fact,  but  never  the  yneasnm 
of  it.  Knosvledge  of  trustworthiness  measuring  meteorological 
phoiiomeiia  !  How  shall  the  number  of  fjicts,  or  the  character  of 
tlio  facts  helieved,  be  graduated  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
Traveller's  veracity  ?  A  few  facts  credited,  if  his  reputation  be 
dnubtful,  and  more  according  as  it  imjiroves  ?  No,  if  the  witness 
be  creilihle,  all  his  testimony,  be  it  more  or  less,  reconcileable  or 
not  with  former  knowledge,  must  be  received.  If  not  credible, 
none  of  it,  however  plausible. 

This  illustrative  instance  we  have  used  leads  us  further  to  appre- 
bi'inl  the  nature  of  that  mental  act  denoted  by  ‘‘  belief.”  Its  specific 
meaiiiug  is  not,  as  Dr.  Young  detines  it,  ‘‘  holding  for  true  or  real,” 
biaiuse  in  this  sense  it  is  not  distinct  from  other  forms  of  know- 
k  ha*,  such  as  mathematical  demonstration,  Ac. ;  “  it  is  the  holding 
fur  true  or  real  on  the  ground  of  some  authority,  which  asserts  the 
reality  of  tlie  fact  or  the.ti’Uth  of  the  proposition,  but  does  not 
explain  them.”  So  it  is  distinguished  from  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
derived  from  comparison,  inference,  reasoning,  or  any  process  in 
which  from  elements  already  known  further  knowledge  is  evolved. 
The  term  knowledge  is  applied  to  both  species,  the  knowledge  of 
belief  and  the  knowledge  of  understanding,  indiscriminately,  but  is 
sreiierally  given  to  those  forms  of  each  species  which  are  the  most 
decisive  and  clear ;  e.  g.  the  belief  grounded  on  sense-perception, 
or  the  results  of  demonstrative  reasoning  of  them  ;  we  say  emphati- 
eally,  we  know.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  belief  will  be  apparent 
on  u  moment’s  reflection.  The  sense  of  sight  shows  grass  is  green, 
i  believe  it,  though  sense  simply  says  that  it  is,  and  does  not 
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t‘X])lain,  so  that  I  can  iiiiderstaiul  lutu:  it  is.  ala^vofmv 

llli]l(l,  I  believe  every  elia litre  lias  a  cause,  but  that  belief  exist 
out  any  uiiderstaiuliiitr  of  the  nature  of  causation.  Faith  in  tes  ’ 
inoiiy  is  the  belief  of  a  fact  upon  the  p*ound  of  the  character  of 
testimony  avouchintr  it.  A  man  says  what  he  has  seen,  to  believe  ' 
liim  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  this  belief  is  wholly  distinct  from  ‘ir  * 
nndcrstandinir  of  the  fact  credited.  Similarly,  we  trust  the  conclu 
sions  of  astronomers  in  their  mathematical  calculations,  tl 

lonirh  '»vp 

cannot  follow  or  understand  the  ])rocesses  through  which  thev  are 
reached.  We  believe  in  them — rclyincr  on  the  reputed  ability  aii.l 
intcirrity  of  the  savans  who  announced  them,  though  we  eminot 
understand  them ;  and  even,  we  add,  because  we  cannot  understainl 
them.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  go  through  these  calculations  for 
ourselves,  we  should  need  to  take  no  one’s  word  for  the  result  our- 
selves  had  elicited.  In  the  highest  region  of  truth,  belief  remains 
unchanged  in  its  nature — if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  no  lomrer 
belief,  but  some  other  mental  act.  Upon  the  testimony  of  (hul, 
we  hold  for  true  many  ]n’0])ositions,  and  for  real  mauv  facts, 
which  transcend  the  possibility  of  human  discovery,  and  may 
be  inex})licable  to  human  reason.  lieason,  indeed,  is  called  inti 
exercise  to  try  and  authenticate  the  evidence,  which  proves 
certain  testimony  to  be  from  God ;  but  when  this  is  done,  reason 
itself  enjoins  us  to  beJiere, — to  hold  for  true  upon  Divine  autho¬ 
rity,  what  itself  could  not  discover,  and  may  not  understaiiil. 
There  is,  however,  a  childish  quibble  raised  here,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Avord  understanding,  and  the  terms  denoting  the 
mental  acts  concerned  in  knoAvledge,  but  which  ought  to  be  beneath 
any  philosophic  critic.  It  is  said  “  a  man  must  know  or  understand 
Avhat  he  believes,  for  Iioav  can  he  bclicAX  Avhat  is  unknoAvn  r”  Even* 
one  must  see  Avherc  the  ambiguity  lies.  The  Avords  knowledge  and 
even  understanding  are  sometimes  employed  to  signify  “  simple 
apprehension.”  The  meaning  of  the  Avords  contained  in  any  state¬ 
ment  must  be  intelliiriblcHire  it  is  bclieA^ed.  But  no  one  cati’  dreamt 
of  deiiAung  such  a  truism  as  this.  Wlien  it  is  said  a  man  mav  believe 
Avhat  he  does  not  understand,  the  Avord  understanding  is  employed 
in  the  more  ])rccise  and  a])])ropriate  sense  of  being  aide  to  give  the 
reasons  or  causes  of  this  ])articular  proposition  or  fact,  so  as  to 
exjdain  it  satisfactorily  to  the  mind.  The  Bastern  Monarch  may 
knoAv  )>erfcctly  the  meaning  of  the  Avords  transparent  solid,  so  that  he 
can  apprehend  the  statement  that  liquid  AA^ater  becomes  a  firm  pellucid 
substance ;  but  he  does  not  understand,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  ])ale 
of  his  experience  or  science,  the  Avliy-  and  hoAv  of  this  becoming,  Avhen 
Avater  becomes  ice.  AVe  arc  compelled  to  be  brief,  but  one  sentence 
from  Leibnitz  is  so  Augorously^  and  finely  expressed,  that  om’  readers 
Avill  thank  us  for  the  extract : — 


“  11  eii  est  de  iiiGnie  des  autres  invstores,  ou  les  esprits  raodoiGs  trouverout 
toujours  une  explication  sullisante  pour  croirc,  et  jamais  autant  qu’il  en  faiit  pour 
coiiq)rendre.  11  nous  sutlit  d’un  certain  ce  qne  e’est  (  Tt  Icttl  ),  mais  le  corntnenf 
(  TTciJs  )  nous  passe»  ct  ne  nous  est  pas  nccessaire.” — Theodicce,  Discours  de  h 
Co}\fonniie  de  la  Foi  avec  la  liaison,  sec.  56. 


Til.:  rKOVINCK  OF  REASON. 


Lft  US  now  ^lanoo  at  Dr.  Young’s  criticism  of  Mr.  ^[anscll,  which 
convicted  of  the  u^rossest  misapprehension.  “  ‘  Reason  itself/ 
Mr.  Maii.'^cll  says,  ‘rightly  interj)rete(l,  teaches  tlie  existence  of  trutlis 
arc  al)ove  itself;  ’ — tliat  is,  tlijit  jire  ineoni])rehensihle.  Ami 
a.'jiin.— *lt  duty  enjoined  by  rea.son  itself  to  believe  in  that  which 

ivi-arcunahleto  com|)rehend.’  C^uite  so;  and  therefore  faith  is  mani- 
{V.tlv  based  on  reason.  \V"e  may  judge  with  what  consistency,  and 
in  coiiiicetiou  witli  the  words  just  (pioted,  the  lecturer  can  assert, 
•\\\*  thus  learn  that  the  })rovince  of  reason  and  faith  are  not  co- 
txtcnsive.’  Rat  it,  as  he  had  just  maintained,  reason  enjoins  Avhat 
faith  olx'vs ;  ami,  Jis  in  the  first  (piotation,  if  reason  teaches  what 
faith  ailopts,  it  is  shown,  so  tar  at  letist,  that  their  ‘  provinces  are 
ot-i'xtciisive.’  ”  In  reply  to  this  ([notation  from  Dr.  Young — 
ue  shall  (1)  ])rove  Mr.  Mansell’s  consisteiuy,  and  (2)  convict 
hr.  Young  of  the  plainest  perversion  of  easy  words.  (1)  A 
iiiin  may  infer  by  reasoning  upon  the  necessary  limitations 
cf  his  own  ex])eriencc — the  creclibility  of  testimony — the  conscious 
nstriction  of  his  ])Owers  of  reasoning — that  he  should  believe  upon 
sullicicut  lauthority,  what  he  could  never  know  by  his  own  reasoning; 
t'.7.  he  believes  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  : — he  does  not  knenv 
this  by  his  own  reasoning;  it  contradicts  the  experience  of  his 
.<tnses ;  yet  he  holds  it  for  true,  on  the  reasoning  of  others.  This 
urn  ot*  knowledge  belongs,  with  him,  to  the  province  of  faith,  and 
nut  ot  reason.  All  our  knowledge,  accepted  by  us  for  true  on  au¬ 
thority,  and  not  deduced  by  inference  and  demonstration,  you  own 
heloiigs  ill  like  manner  to  the  province  of  faith.  It  is  quite  true  that 
our  reason  is  satislied  as  to  the  evidence  on  Avhieh  we  believe ;  but 
there  the  ])rovince  of  Reason  is  bounded,  and  the  wide  world  of 
Iriith,  to  which  the  evidence  introduces,  is  exclusively  the  jirovdnco 
ot  Faith.  The  nature  of  evi(.lence  is  judged  l)y  i-eason  ;  the  tacts 
attested  by  that  evidence  are  accepted  liy  faith.  So  clearly,  accord- 
inidv.  are  these  provinces  separated,  that  we  might  go  further  than 
Mr.  Mansell,  and  atlirm — not  only  are  they  not  co-extensive,  but 
they  are  absolutely  di.stinct.  What  a  man  has  once  reasoned  out  to 
K  iriie,  he  Avi  11  never  henceforth  trust  to  any  external  authority  to 
hliove.  Rut  (2)  Ave  must  mark  tor  reprobation  Dr.  Young’s  sin¬ 
gular  faculty  either  for  misapprehension  or  perversion  in  this  pas- 
siyo.  Mr.  .Mansell  does  not -maintatn  that  reason  enjoins  ivliat 
hath  obeys,”  or  “  teach  7/7/ faith  adopts.”  Against  this  doctrine 
whole  book  protests.  “  Reason,”  he  says,  “teaches  the  existence 
01  truths  aboA'e  reason,” — ic.  teaches  ihat  there  are  such  truths, 
out  not  vhat  they  are.  It  teaches  that  the  nature  of  God  is 
uiKiutable.  It  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A 
oiemist  may  knoAv  fhaf  there  is  a  secret  element  in  hiAv  battling  his 
in\tj.stig;itions  ;  l)ut  he  kiioAvs  too  painfully  that  “that”  is  not 
''  toil  have  not  revealed  what  that  unknoAvn  forco 

^Jo'ason  teaches  that  man  must  believe  what  he  cannot 
onipie  mild,  says  ^lansell  ;  and  this  single  statement,  by  a  sudden 
I>rL.sto  and  trick  ot  the  pen,  a])pears  AAutli  this  very  astoiindimy 
unan,^.^— IR-ason  teaches  AMIAT  faith  ado[»ts.”  ° 

^  IV. 
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IV.  We  must  not  linger  long  over  the  section  on  Applie^^- 
Logie.  It  professes  to  deal  with  “the  mctanhvsips: ’ 


metaphysics 


Hampton  Ix'eture.  He  distinguishes  between  the  Infinite  ‘‘Oi 

and  the  lutinite  “All,”  witliout  showing  how  the  one  could  Ik? 

and  yet  not  be  the  “all;”  and  how  that  part  of  the  “All”  ui  •  ’ 
'  i-  *4-1  i-i’  **’  '  i-  ir  i*i.'  *1  1  ^ 


it  is  not,  exists  without  limiting  it.  lie  distinguishes  between  an* 
titative  infinite  and  a  (lualitative  infinite  ;  and  of  the  Jotfor  lioasso’-* 
there  may  be  many  infinites;  but  yet  that  all  these  infinites  do  nr,» 
make  up  an  infinity.  “An  infinite  Being,  (piite  remote  from  the  nation 
of  a  quantity,  an  amount  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  witho'n 
destroying  it,  does  not  render  the  existence  of  a  finite  being,  or  of 
finite  beings,  impossible  to  the  thought.  Without  contradiction 
they  may  co-exist.  Even  beyond  this,  an  infinite  attribute  docs 
not  render  another  distinct  and  difierent  infinite  attribute  or 
many  distinct  and  difierent  attributes,  impossible  to  our  thought  ” 
But  the  very  ])hrase,  “  qualitative  infinite,”  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  A  ([uality  or  attribute  has  no  independent  existence 
Does  Dr.  Young  remember  the  sentence  occurnng  a  few  j.agcs 
lx*fore — “  How  better  could  we  define  the  infinite  than  in  the 
very  words  here  em])loyed  to  define  the  absolute,  ‘  aloof  from  rela. 
tion,  comparison,  limitation,  condition,  dependence.’  ”  How  then 
can  “the  infinite,”  as  he  himself  defines  it,  be  ])redicated  of  an  attri¬ 
bute  the  very  conce])tion  of  which  ex]n-esses  that  which  the  infinite 
is  not.  An  attribute  /.s  not  “  aloof  from  relation,  condition,  dej  en- 
deuce  :”  it  is  related,  conditioned,  dependent.  Yet  Dr.  Young  calls 
it,  in  defiance  of  his  own  definition.  Infinite;  asserts  there  are  man v 
infinites,  and  says,  “  all  of  them  together  do  not  make  up  infinitv.  ’ 
All  which  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  phlhjsoifhicnl  sense  of  the 
word  “  Infinite”  with  its  popular  synonyme,  the  indefinite. 

We  indict  Dr.  Y  oung  upon  these  three  counts,  the  least  of  idid 
is  too  flagrant  to  escape  the  heaviest  censure. 

(1).  “I  maintain,”  says  Dr.  Young,  “that  his — viz.  Mr. 
Alansell’s — laid  down  definition  of  the  absolute,  contains  nothiiifr 
at  least  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  cause.  That  which 
exists  in  and  by  itself,  and  has  no  necessaru  relation  to  any  other 
being — for  so  the  absolute  is  defined — may,  retaining  all  its  self- 
surticiency  and  absoluteness,  have  a  voluntary,  a  self-imposed  relation 
to  other  being.”  Will  our  readers  believe  that  this  criticism,  directed 
against  Air.  Alansell,  is  a  bald  para|)hrase  of  a  proposition  which  Mr. 
Alansell  had  demonstrated,  and  which  we  quote  for  Dr.  loungs 
benefit :  “  Supposing  the  absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  will  tollow 
that  it  oj)erates  by  means  of  free  will  and  consciousness  ;  for  a 
necessanj  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as  ab.solute  and  infinite,  h 
necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limited  by  a 
superior  power,  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in  its  own  nature 
a  necessarv  relation  to  its  eflect.  The  act  of  causation  must  there* 
fore  be  voluntary.” 

{'!).  “‘By  the  absolute,’ says  Air.  Alansell,  following  Calderwood, 
‘  is  meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  reia* 


■I 


li 
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to  any  otlier  being.’  Hut,  in  the  place  of  this,  we  find  here  the 
^  lortant  substitution, — ‘the  conception  of  the  absolute  implies  a 
existence  out  of  all  relation.’  It  is  glarintrly  in  the  face  of 
own  fiotinition.  ^  0  at  of  all  rehit  ion  f '  No;  by  no  means;  for 
Vqbsoliite,  as  defined,  is  that  which  has  not  no  relation,  but  no 
relation  ;  and  even  more  than  this,  no  necessary  relation  to 
Ijijv  otlaV  heiiiL''-"*  Young  further  adds,  “  this  logical  blunder, 

j;,r\vliicli  ^Ir,  Mansell  is  guilty  of  uncommon  carelessness,  is  so  great 
aiul  t^tn’ioiis  in  its  consecpiences  that  it  is  scarcely  })ardonable.” 

Ot’  that  which  has  no  necessanj  relation  to  any  other  being, 
tlidv  i''  inii>lied  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.  What  does 
tiie  "ord  “  necessary  ”  mean  in  this  passage  but  that  no  relation, 
which  it  sustains, — holds  necessarily, — that,  therefore,  it  may  cease 
to  exist,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  is  a  possible  existence  out  of 
all  relation.  If  such  aloofness  from  all  relation  be  iinpossible,  then 
i:  has  a  necessary  relation  to  other  being.  But  observe  how  in 
this  furious  assault  on  as  plain  a  logical  statement  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  iMr.  Young  drops  out  the  word  possible,'^  which 
carries  the  whole  meaning  of  the  sentence.  He  indignantly  stamps 
his  foot,  and  exclaims,  “  No !  by  no  means ;  for  the  absolute, 
as  detined,  is  that  xvhich  has  not  no  relation.”  Mr.  Mansell  never 
a'>erted  it  had  no  relation ;  but  that,  according  to  the  definition,  the 
absolute  may  exist  out  of  all  relation,  and  this  must  be,  if 

it  have  no  necessary  relation. 

(d.)  The  last  count  of  our  charge  against  Dr.  Young  consists  in 
this:  that  Dr.  Young  repeats  in  substance  xvhat  Mr.  iMansell  has 
clearly  enunciated,  using  his  definitions,  in  order  to  thrust  upon 
Mr.  Mansell  the  onus  of  a  doctrine  which  he  not  only  disavows, 
but  exposes  and  refutes,  in  his  great  master.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
The  eagle  is  shot  by  a  shaft  its  own  pinion  has  winged. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  compelled  thus  to  deal  with  a  writer, 
whose  former  works  we  have  been  forward  to  praise.  But  he  has 
plunged  into  a  controversy  for  which  neither  his  scholarship)  nor  his 
mental  habits  had  ])rep)ared  him,  and  he  must  be  made  to  rue  his 
fo’ly.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mansell  is  a  book  xvhich  it  is  the  honour 
of  our  age  to  have  p)roduced,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  that  Dix^ine 
Kevelation  which  it  vindicates,  we  xvould  shield  against  petulant  and 
loolisli  assaults.  We  believe  that  there  are  several  positions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Mansell,  and  not  connected  with  the‘b'ody  of  his  argument, 
^bicli  are  the  ground  of  objections  justly  taken  by  his  critics,  and 
'^bich  need  to  be  re-argued. 

Still  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  Dr.  Young’s  volume  sparkles  "with 
timt  brilliancy  of  style  xvhich  has  adorned  his  former  xvorks,  but 
which  makes  this  “  one  glaring  chaos  and  xvild  heap^  of  xvit.” 


*  “  I’roviiice  of  lieason/’  p.  87. 
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ClllTtCII  ITJXCirLKS  AXD  LIFE." 


The  anxiety  of  some  very  v  c*!!  meaning  and  sincere  niou  rospcctin » 
the  relative  ]>osition  of  Church  and  Dissent  is  (‘vidently  very 
To  jud.Lje  from  the  movement  wliich  oriL^inated  vitli  the 
and  wliicli  lias  evoked  so  much  zeal  amon^u^st  both  clergy  and  laitv 
lieaded  hy  IVers  of  the  realm,  lay  and  siiiritual,  and  by  no  iin  oii^;i,|,V 
able  number  of  ]\1  embers  of  rarlianient,  one  might  suppose  that 
C'hurch  was  really  in  danger. 

AVliat  is  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ]  "What  is  the  danger  feand  i 
AVhat  are  the  methods  proposed  for  averting  it  ]  Are  these  methods 
likely  to  he  successful  ]  And  what  ought  the  Dissenters  t<»  do  in  tlu- 
presmit  emergency  ?  These  are  grave  ([uestions,  which  Me  shall 
end(‘avour  to  answer  according  to  our  ahilitv. 

Co  V 

Happily,  Ave  have'  not  far  to  go  in  order  to  obtain  an  ansM*or  to 
first  oi‘  these  impiiries.  The  speeches  that  liave  been  dtdivered  m 
Farliamioit  and  elsi'where  on  (questions  affecting  Dissenters,  and  several 
publications  that  have  recently  issued  from  the  press  on  tin*  siihjtcts 
of  (dhiirch  Union,  (.’huivdi  Ihdorm,  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  airl 
kindr(*d  topics,  enalile  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  respe( 
the  real  cause  of  apprehension.  AVe  have  selected  from  the  latter  elas> 
one  of  the  most  recent  inildicatioiis ;  because,  while  its  author  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  her  ministers,  he  is 
as  evidently  a  candid  Avitness  to  the  truth.  In  his  painjdilet,  eiititlol 
‘‘The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters,”  Air.  Isaac  Taylor  has  expound. 1 
the  Avlnde  cause  of  alarm,  and  indeed  has  made  it  the  grouinl  ut  liis 
aigument  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  According  to  liii;;, 
the  Census  Leturns — Leturns  Avhich,  Ave  venture  to  say,  no  futur 
returns,  hoAvever  adroitly  managed,  Avill  over  set  aside — have  ivvealfl 
such  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Chundi  and  Dissent  diirin:: 
the  last  fifty  years,  as  to  Ihaider  it  indisjiensahle  that  the  frienth.t 
the  former  should  bestir  themselA'es  in  its  supi>ort.  Aibn*  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  jilaces  of  Avorship  belonging  to  the  ('hurch  and  the 
Dissenters  respectively,  and  of  the  attendance  at  each,  he  adds 

*  bights  and  Shadows  of  Church-Life  in  Australia :  including  Thoughts  on 
some  Things  at  Home.  Hy  T.  Hinney.  To  which  is  added,  Two  lluiulrcd  Years 
Ago:  Then  and  XoM'.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  St.  Haul's  Churchyard. 
IW(\ 

The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters.  Hy  the  Lev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  Curate  of  Trottersclilfe.  Third  Edition.  London:  llatchard 
and  Co.  Hiccadilly.  ISGO. 

The  Cltiinate  IVmciple  of  Keligious  Liberty.  The  Philosophical  Argument; 
with  a  Heview  of  the  Controversy,  as  Conducted  on  Grounds  of  Heason  and  hxpe- 
dioncy,  in  the  Writings  of  Locke,  Warhurton,  Paley,  Dick,  Wardlaw,  (daebtoue, 
Alartineau,  and  Miall.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  Paternoster  How.  IbGO. 
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CIirRCII  PRINCirLES  AND  LIFE, 


<  I'pni  tlie?o  rotiirns  it  'vvoiiia  appear  iiiat  iiaii,  or  periiaps  more 
n  Irilt'  of  tlio  ^vllole  worshipping;  population  is  alienated  from  the 

statistics  show,  moreover,  that  the  Dissenters,  despite  the  vast 
;;  nlvuitau'cs,  social  and  pecuniary,  under  which  they  labour,  have 
'  ^.vitlctl  sitting's  pretty  nearly  eipial  in  number  to  those  provided  or 
'■diciitcd  hy  the  wealthy  and  ancient  (diurcli  of  England.  Of  the 
accoininodation  which  exists,  52  per  cent,  is  provided  by  the 
fhurcli;  Dissenters.  To  the  Church  belong 

]iii;7  I'laces  of  worship;  to  the  Drotestant  Dissenters,  ll),508. 

••  hut  tlie  chief  cause  for  alarm  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  relative 
ryowth  of  tlie  l)issenting  bodies  has  lu*en  so  portimtously  rapid,  wluai 
'oiuparod  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  spite  of  all  the 
(Iniivli-huilding  of  recent  years,  it  Avould  ap[)ear  that  the  (Jhurcli  has 
bv  110  means  succeeded  in  keeping  })ace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lui"!!.  Also,  if  yir.  Claim’s  conjectural  calculations  could  be  at  all 
rdiol  upon,  we  should  find  that — 

‘^n  Isol¬ 
ds  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  accommo¬ 
dated  l)y  the  Church. 

7  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  accommo¬ 
dated  by  three  sects  of  Dissenters. 

“In  1851— 

20  per  cent,  were  accommodated  by  the  Church. 
22  per  cent,  by  the  three  sects. 

“In  other  words,  these  three  sects  have  increased  their  accommo- 
htioii  sixfold  in  fifty  years,  while  tlie  accommodation  provided  by  the 
Clmivli  has  been  comparatively  stationary.” 

Ih  iv,  then,  we  have,  according  to  yir.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  chief 
cause  for  alarm  ” — tlie  ra])id  increase  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  stationary  condition  of  the  Church.  11  is  fear  is,  to  use  his 
mvii  Words,  that  “  if  the  Dissenters  continue  to  increase  as  heretofore, 
die  next  generation  will  see  the  revenues  of  the  Church  secularized, 
and  her  edihees  appropriated  to  the  alternate  use  of  claimants  of  every 


cm-uni  puiNCiri.F.s  axo  i.ifk.  || 

n  ninuen'^olv  increase  tlie  Itenevolent  K 
all  Evangelical  ch„rcli  of  Ciivist,  and  inaugnrate  IV  H 

activity  of  all  sections  ^  country's  Uistory-wc  rcgurd  H 

most  glorious  era  f of  the  principles  of  1-A^ingeli.;iil  ■ 

^vitll  intense  interest  interested  in  ivateliing  the  move-  ■ 

Dissent  ;  and  aF'',  there  o  c,  1  .  _  progress.  hat  those  iiioie-  ■ 

4-  ^4*  4ltni;o  who  seeK  lo  1  ^ 

mmits  are  we  now  lu-opose  to  increased  vitality  of  tlie  U 

\Vhat  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  i,as  of  late  years  Is'en  shown  M 

Clmrch,"  and  “  the  ‘‘""j^^itimate  elfect,  no  douht,  in  augment-  H 

w  tlie  clerev,  have  had  tliui  ieoi  rpoiudit,  however,  that  tlie  lU 

So  he  ranks  of  the  Chiircln  some  directions  has  been  U 

Increased  vitality  and  eiwrgy  of  ‘c  j  others,  so  that  us  W 

OtoinetlJls,  therefore,  are  11^  These  ii.etl.o, Is  ■ 

ohiect  of  turning  the  tide  m  h  organized  ^  ■ 

'  two.  ^  1  4.  oil  further  deiiKtiuls  tliat  ina\  H 

Dmscnt  i  n  pj^gynters  tor  redress  ot  ,,i  p,.iaence  and  mam-  ■ 

V  made  b  ^tl  Dofenee  a  U  ■ 

Sin"  of  this  movement,  and  ^  «  ^\\\,  Peci  taken  on  tlw  ■ 

i rrS  Schools,  and  J'cmlt  movemicnt  I 

coming  p.;,ns  siilUciently  strong-  l.oiiouraUe  I 

to  characterue  It  -  j  niainlaiii  their  ,  emiistaken  I 
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\t  aiiv  rate,  he  is  explicit  in  stating  the  ultimate  object  kept  in  view, 
uamelv,  “tliinning”  the  ranks  of  Dissent,  dealing  ont  “deadly  blows 
to  its  prosperity,”  and  “turning  rivals  into  allies.”  As  tlie  former 
went  direct  to  its  {loint,  this  seeks  the  same  end  in  a  circuitous  way. 
Tilt*  one  would  ])ut  Dissent  down,  and  because  that  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,  endeavours  by  Parliamentary  action  to  jirevent  Dissenters 
from  rising  uj)  to  their  true  ])lace  of  social  and  political  eipiality  ;  the 
other  very  politely  otfers  Dissent  an  arm,  and  begs  the  favour  of  its 
company  and  contidence.  If  the  former  is  antagonistic,  both  in  spirit 
and  hearing,  it  is  nev(*rtheless  open ;  but  the  latter,  though  seeming  to 
]>e  very  frimidly,  is  secretly  aiming  at  our  annihilation.  “  The  voice 
is  Ja''()l)’s  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.”  Which  of  the 
two  methods  is  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  we  leave  to  the  deter- 
iiiiiiation  of  our  readers,- after  we  have  laid  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  scheme 


before  them. 

This  scheme  is  sketche<l  out  generally  in  the  following  words  : — “  If 
the  (diurch  would  retain  her  resources  and  her  })osition,  the  lost 
ground  must  be  rei^overed.  And  in  what  lietter  way  can  this  be 
etfected  than  by  paving  the  way  for  a  comprehension  of  all  moderate 
Pissenters,  and  by  turning  rivals  into  allies  i  A  few  Liturgical  conces- 
{iions  on  ]K)ints  wliich  Churchmen  acknowledge  to  be  inditferent — a 
few  unnecessary  stumbling-blocks  removed  from  the  threshold  of  the 
(’huivh,  ami  tliousands  of  pious  and  orthodox  Dissenters  would  no 
longer  have  anv  ostensible  grounds  for  their  continued  nonconformitv. 
Piiless,  however,  some  smdi  comprehension  is  eflected,  we  must  expect 
to  see  an  increasing  ndative  decadence  of  the  Church,  and  an  ultimate 
preponderance  of  the  DissentiTs.” 

lie  then  proceeds  to  show  on  what  grounds  and  to  what  extent  the 
Liturgy  should  be  revised.  We  rc'gret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  the  writer  through  .the  whole  course  of  his  statements, 
tbi  one  ])oint,  however,  we  must  dwell  a  litth\  After  showing  that 
the  Dissenters  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  a  revised 
Liturgy,  because  the__Chuych_of  Kng^laml  is  not  a  Sect,  but  a  National 
Lhurch,  he  advances  to  a  further  position  in  their  favour,  and  attempts 
to  show  that  their  conscientious  convictions  claim  a  still  higher 
luoasure  of  rc'gard  than  those  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
itself,  lie  argues  this  point  on  various  grounds,  but  chiefly  from  “  the 
fact  that  the  Prayer- Hook  was  reduc(‘(l  to  its  present  form  with  the 
express  purpose  of  b  dug  unacceptable  to  those  holding  opinions 
analogous  to  those  which  the  Dissenters  hold”  Then  follows  a 
historical  resume  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Praver- 
hook,  beginning  with  the  Peformation,  and  ending  with  the  Act  of 
Ihuformity,  in  1()62.  We  cannot  too  much  commend  the  candour  of 
.Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  this  i>ortion  of  his  subject.  As  an  inqiartial 
witness,  he  lias  shown  how  the  Church,  or  those  who  had  authority  to 
act  in  her  name,  and  on  her  behalf,  so  altered  the  Liturgy  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  to  exclude  all  evangelical,  and  even  moderate 
nien  from  her  ministry,  and  make  way  for  such  only  as  cared  for 
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littlo  beside  tlie  Chureh  livings  and  benefices,  or  those  wlio,  while 
Protestant  in  name,  were  as  ready  to  follow  su]>erstitious  ciaHaiiouies 
or  iinscriptnrid  forms,  as  the  priests  of  the  Cliureh  of  Uoiiie.' 
from  IJaxter’s  “  Life  and  Times,”  ^Ir.  Isaac  Taylor  shows  that  ho 
thoroughly  comprehemls  the  abominable  temper  of  those  who 
the  last  finish  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chureh: — “When  tlio  L,v,l 
Chamberlain,  ^ranchester,  told  the  King,  while  the  Act  of  Unifonniiv 
was  under  debate,  ‘  that  he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  it  w(‘re  so  ri^id, 
that  many  of  the  ministers  would  not  comply  wdth  it,’  Lishop  Shohl.  u 
replied,  ‘  1  am  afraid  they  will.’  Kay,  ’tis  credibly  report(‘d,  lie  shouM 
say — ‘  Kow  we  know'  their  minds,  w'e’ll  make  them  all  knaves  if  thov 
conform.’  ” 

Kow',  while  w'c  acknowdedge  the  ability  and  candour  w  ith  which  "Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  has  described  the  changes  effected  in  the  Liturgy  iiil()i;i>, 
and  heartily  assent  to  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  those  chant  s. 
W'e  cannot  but  ask,  how'  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  has  accejited  them 
po  readily  ?  lias  any  further  alteration  been  made  since  that  ineiiio- 
rable  period  I  lias  the  lapse  of  tw'o  centuries  rendered  them  veiierahlc  i 
Had  he  b(*en  living  in  that  day,  instead  of  this,  w'ould  he  have  Ikhu 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  “  heroically  w'ent  out  into  the  streets 
to  st:irve,  rather  than  surrender  their  convictions  or  of  those  “iiicii 
of  w'orhlly  wisdom  and  shallow'  faith  who  conformed  f” 

We  are  aw'are  that  ^Nlr.  Isaac  Taylor  may  refuse  to  answ'cr  these 
questions,  as  irrelevant  to  the  argument  he  has  in  hand.  Put  wheniiieii 
like  him  come  forth  out  of  their  retirement  to  propound  schemes  of 
comprehension,  w'itha  view' to  arrest  the  progress  of  Dissent,  and  when 
tin*  V(‘ry  title  they  assume,  and  hold  up  for  puldic  inspection,  is  enoinfli 
to  show'  that  they  are  much  more  the  d(‘scendants  of  those  men  wlio 
cither  framed  orajq>t*oved  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Liturgy  of 
1002,  than  the  Dissenters  are  the  descendants  of  those  w'ho  sutl'civd 
under  them  ;  and  w'hen,  in  propounding  their  schmnes,  they  lU’onounci* 
seiitimce  of  condemnation  iq^on  the  men  from  whom  they,  nevertheless, 
inherit,  and  on  the  Liturgical  changes  which  they  tluunselvcs,  never¬ 
theless,  adojd,  as  containing  “  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Clod 
when  this  is  the  case,  w'e  think  it  is  somew'hat  legitimate  to  step  a  little 
out  of  (uie’s  way,  and  ask  such  questions  as  the  above. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  how'ever,  to  bear  hard  on  our  author  in  this 
direction.  He  is  no  friend  to  Dissent ;  neither  has  he  any  regaid  to 
])issent(*rs  as  such.  His  proposals  are  framed  for  the  benelit  of  the 
Establishment — for  its  maintenance  and  perpetuity.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Liturgical  Itevision  is  described  by  himself  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

“It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  practical  gravamina  of  Idissent 
w'cre  removed,  large  numbers  of  the  Dissenting  laity  w'ould  feel  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  justify,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  their 
continued  Jionconformity  ;  many  also  w'ould  eagerly  take  the  o})portu- 
nity  for  which  various  distastes  and  discontents  had  prepared  them. 
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ainl  would  avail  taeiiisolves  of  so  fair  a  pretext  for  rejoiiiIn;_r  the 
(Imreli  of  their  forefathers.  Tlie  ])olitical  Dissenters — the  uneoni- 
promisiiii^'  Aiiti-State-Dliurch  a,L;itators,  would,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
iiiaiiitain  a  position  whieli  they  find  not  altogether  uncongenial.  The 
ivliuaoiijs  Dissenters — the  calm,  moderate,  sensible  men,  would  mostly 
join  the  Church.  The  visionary  Dissenters — the  ecclesiastical  doriri- 
ji'iirrs,  might  not  conform,  yid  they  would  cease  to  make  converts  if 
practical  grievances  Avere  all  removed. 

“  but  it  is  not  in  our  own  day  that  Ave  can  expect  to  see  the  full 
ctfcct  of  Avise  Liturgical  concessions.  It  is  the  children  of  the  ])r(‘sent 
ctoiieration  of  Dissmiters  Avho  Avill  join  the  Church,  if  she  removes 
from  her  threshold  the  rocks  of  olfence  Avhich  noAv  impede  their 


entrance. 

“but  from  a  revised  Liturgy,  another  result  may  fairly  be  antici¬ 
pated,  Avhich  Avill  be  a  most  deadly  bloAV  to  the  ])rosperity  of  the 
l)isseiit(*rs.  Their  nourishing  and  AAxalthy  congri'gations  in  large 
towns  are  mostly  attraiTed  and  kept  together  by  personal  predilection 
for  tlie  preacher.  Now  one  main  teiuhmcy  of  a  judicious  measure  of 
Liturgical  revision,  Avill  b(3  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  Avhich  the 
1  dissenting  ministry  is  supplied  Avith  men  able  to  command  the 
attention  of  an  intelligmit  and  fairly-educated  audience.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  the  cleA’er  and  ])roniising  sons  of  Dissenting  parents  are 
desirous,  from  the  highest  inotiA’cs,  of  (kwotingthemselVes  to  theAA^ork 
of  the  Christian  ]\rinistry.  They  are,  inoreoAmr,  keenly  sensitiA^e  to  the 
increased  inlluence — the  larger  s])here  of  labour — the  higher  social 
Avliich  they  Avould  ])ossess  as  clergymen  of  the  National  Church, 
than  as  I  dissenting  Treachers.  They  hav^e  resolved  on  a  clerical  life, 
and  for  many  reasons  they  Avould  prefer  the  position  of  a  clergyman  to 
that  of  a  Dissenting  ^linister.  With  such  men  the  rcijuinMl  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Look  of  Common  Prayer  is  the  only  insuperable 
dilliculty. 

“There  are,  also,  Avithout  doubt,  many  I>issenting  ^linisters  noAv  in 
charge  of  congregations,  Avh'erAvouldTetTTliemselves  able  to  accept  the 
concessions  ottered  in  108;),  and  Avhose  personal  influence  Avould  enable 
them  to  bring  OA^er  their  chapels  and  their  entire  congregations,  if 
facilities  AA’cre  olTered  for  their  so  doing.  A  conditional  form  of  re-ordi¬ 
nation,  such  as  AAUis  proposed  in  1089,  might  satisfy  the  scru})les  of  all 
parties  ;  their  self-su])porting  chapels  might  be  licensed  as  chaj)els  of 
case,  and  in  a  feAV  years  AA'ould  gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  parochial 
organiziitioii  of  the  country. 

“Among  the  Independents,  the  isolation  of  each  congregation  AA’ould 
give  immense  facilities  for  this  process  to  go  on,  for  each  individual 
niiiiister  and  congregation  aa^ouM  possess  the  poAA^r  of  separate  acticni. 
The  recent  feuds  in  the  Wesleyan  body  Avouhl  also  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  already  disorganized  fragments  of 
the  original  connexion. 

“  It  Avould  aj)pear,  then,  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Church 
would  be  pDJinotedby  a  few  Liturgical  concessions  to  the  Dissenters.’^ 
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Xo  doubt  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  this  representation 
Tlmre  are  self-seekers  in  every  class  and  in  every  denomination 
“  Urihery  and  corrn]dion”  are  just  as  pobuit  in  ecclesiastical  as  iij 
political  matters.  Ihit  that  any  real  accession  to  the  Church  wouM 
result  from  this  cleverly  contrived  ])lan  of  conciliation,  we  verv  rmich 
doubt.  The  “practical  gracamhia''  of  Dissent,  as  it  exists  in  the 
present  day,  ar(‘  not  so  much  canons  and  articles,  and  what  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  desi^mated  “  Litur^dcal  molehills,”  as  the  wealth  anil 
worldly  atatmi  of  the  Estahlishment  itself,  together  with  all  the  evils 
political,  moral,  religious,  which  necessarily  result  from  the  unscrip, 
tural  connexion  between  Church  and  State. 

Such,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  conciliatory  method,  as  expounded 
by  ^Ir.  Isaac  Taylor.  It  now  remains  to  consider  liow  far  either  of 
the  methods  for  warding  off  the  danger  that  threatens  the  Establish¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  succeed. 

Eespecting  the  first,  little  need  be  said  in  a(hlition  to  what  has  been 
advanced  already.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  if  the  truth  must  he 
told,  that  the  Church  Defence  Societies  have  commenced  somewhat 
too  late  for  any  practical  purpose,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Marlhoroueh 
has  been  horn,  not  before,  but  after  his  time.  If  the  advice  which 
I  )e  Foe  gave  the  Tory  party  in  the  days  of  (j)ueen  Anne,  in  his  witty 
pamphlet  entitled,  “The  Shortest  Way' with  the  Dissenters,”  had  been 
adopted  some  century  or  so  hack,  we  hardly  know  how  it  would  have 
fared  with  them  by  this  time.  Perhaps  th(\v  would  have  been  exter¬ 
minated,  and  the  Church  of  England  would  have  had  the  whole  field  of 
r(digious  and  benevolent  enterprise  to  herself  It  might,  liowever, 
liave  been  otherwise.  The  system  of  rc'pression  and  intolerance,  fully 
carried  out,  might,  nay,  we  will  l)e  bold  enough  to  say,  would  have  led 
to  a  second  Ih^volutton  ;  and  what,  in  such  a  case,  might  have  been  the 
liistory  of  England  during  the  last  century  we  will  not  even  attempt  to 
conjecture.  We  are  thankful  that  it  has  been  what  it  is  ;  that  “the 
dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion” 
have  prevailed  in  spite  of  all  the  intiuenees,  courtly,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical,  that  have  sought  to  l)ear  them  down  ;  that  the  religious 
element  of  Xonconformity  has  given  it  ])ower  to  survive  when  no  other 
element  could  ;  and  that  this  form  of  the  sjurit  of  freedom,  growing 
in  strength  with  every  successive  generation,  lias  become  the  promoter 
and  guardian  of  all  ttiose  precious  liberties  by  which  Fhigland  has  won 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  whole  world. 

In  strict  truth,  it  is  Idssent,  jiolitical  and  religious,  that  has  made 
Fjigland  what  it  is.  This  is  the  very  measure  of  our  liberty,  and  that 
very  element  of  our  national  life  by  which  a  benignant  Providence  has 
wrought  out  our  political  well-being. At  one  time,  acting  in  secret, 
and  uiuler  all  but  total  repression  ;  at  another,  evincing  its  vitality  and 


♦  Mr.  Hinney  reminds  us,  that  it  was  Dr.  Doddridge  who  said,  that  “  Dissent 
was  not  only  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  but  in  a  great  measure  that  of  serious 
piety  too.*’ 
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^^riiiTaling  for  existence  amidst  great  sufterings  and  wrongs ;  but  now 
\r  lenizth  in  tlie  ascendant,  and  seeking  to  dominate  for  the  weal  of  a 
^roat  pco[»le,  it  is  the  mark  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  future.  Intolerant  deeds,  coercive  measures,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  they  may  come,  or  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  san- 
tioiied,  are  all  in  vain.  The  tree  is  not  only  planted  and  rooted,  but  is 
lloiirisliing  and  bearing  fruit,  and  will  eventually  overshadow  and 
enrich  the  wliole  land. 

AVe  scarcely  like  to  tax  the  ]>atience  of  our  readers  with  any  com¬ 
ments  on  the  conciliatory  plans  that  have  been  propounded,  or  the 
conjectured  results  that  have  been  attributed  to  them.  Although  we 
have  referred  to  ]Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  pamphlet  only,  we  would  not  have 
it  supposed  that  he  is  the  oidy  exj)onent  of  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
minds  of  many  evangelical  churchmen.  Views  more  or  less  similar 
liave  been  published,  and  are  being  published,  by  others,  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  same  object.  They  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Dissenters  are  reclaimable,  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
can  be  reformed.  Jhit  why  not  go  a  little  fuidher,  and  instead  of 
seeking  to  concilate  some  of  the  Dissenters,  why  not  conciliate  all,  by 
asking  Parliament  to  re])eal  the  Act  of  ITiiformity,  according  to  the 
timely  suggestion  of  Air.  Alaurice,  and  every  other  Act  which  presses 
uj'on  tlie  conscience,  and  in  any  way  meddles  with  religion  ] 

On  the  wliole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that' neither  of  the 
metliods  now  jiroposi'd  for  arresting  the  progress  of  Dissent  is  likely  to 
be  (>f  iiiuch  avail.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  is  as  decisive  in  its 
tendency  towards  the  political  disenthralment  of  religion  from  the 
^tate,  as  it  is  towaials  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  other  righteous  ends. 
AVe  do  not  believe  that  a  permanent  re-action  will  ever  take  place. 
Everv  successive  Parliament  witnesses  some  fresh  achievement  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  ;  and  as  knowledge  and  religion  advance,  one  conces¬ 
sion  after  another  will  lie  obtained,  until  at  last,  by  one  consent,  the  end 
will  be  gained,  and  all  religious  bodies  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  of  perfect  political  ecpiality. 

AA'e  now  come  to  oiir  last  tb))ic  of  Inquiry,  namely,  what  ought  the 
Dissenters  to  do  in  the  present  emergency  I  And  in  answering  this 
question,  we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  if  indeed 
they  have  not  become  ac(|uainted  with  it  already,  the  work  recently 
sent  forth  to  the  world  by  Air.  Jlinney,  entitled  “Church  Life  in 
Australia,”  because  it  has  somewhat  to  (lo  with  the  topic  now  under 
consideration.  We  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  author  for  this 
last  ])roduct  of  his  (jenuis  ;  for  he  must  be  a  dull  or  splenetic  critic 
^vho  is  not  ready  to  concede  this  attribute  to  the  gifted  minister  of  the 
Weigh  House.  There  is  the  stamp  and  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  in 
all  that  Air.  Binney  has  done.  The  force  of  thought  that  is  in  him, 
and  that  finds  exju'ession  in  a  style  that  goes  direct  to  the  mark,  liis 
manly  indepiuidence,  his  very  eccentricities  and  egotism,  springing,  in  a 
large  measure,  not  from  a  vulgar  vanity,  but  from  his  thorough  indivi¬ 
duality  ;  all  these  have  long  been  known  as  his  characteristics,  and 


jgQ  oiirncii  rnixciri.ES  anp  i.ifk.  || 

4  >4;,>4>  -imoii"  thinkiii"  aii.l  oavncst  moii  only  1 1 

have  scciirol  him  a  *’'^'1'"'''  '  ^  astoiiishe.l  that  when  Mr.  I'.imii  y  |i 

raT.'lv  aoquiv.l ;  an.l  ^  i„.t.anw  at  onco  the  lion  of  the  .ky,  H  \ 

lawl.'.l  in  M<*ll>onvne  m  k  •  -  ,  ^  evevvwliero.  It  may  l.e  talon  14 

an.l  M-as  in  the  f-reatest  1'"''^  . '  ^„a>nt  to.  so  youn-;  a  eovmtvy  Ij 

iV.r  granteil,  Avith.mt  aii>  i  -  ^  •  n  ^^.jmtation  is  likely  1,.  M 

Australia,  that  a  mmi  among  minnows  ;  while  in  L| 

prove  very  acceptable  Y  focus  of  the  worhVs  civilr/ation,  a  man  pj 
Knglan.l,  ami  pU  either  a  very  great  genius  or  a  very  I  \ 

CicomlS  hmf  to  M?ilinney's  visit  to  the  Oilonies  y| 

The  present  work  ^  ^  reproiluotion  of  what  ha.l  alremly  h....n  p- 

of  the  South  :  or  ra  he  tho  ^1  omissions  ami  a.l.htioiis  to  I 

pro,luce.l  ami  l'"^'  "  1  The  suhstauce  of  the  yohiiiie  is  an  I 

llapt  it  to  the  mother  aj.ers  persisted  in  calling  it,  .le  -  I  j 

AddiH'Ss,  or  Charge,  as  the  iicnsi  Union  of  las iiianw,  1 

vered  at  the  Annual  ;,hh.essed  to  him  hy  the  lUsliov  ot  . 

in  ^vhieh  he  replies  to  a  h,t  could  not  k  |  ;j 

invited  to  preach  to  tlu  *  1  ‘  •  lUshop  respecting  tlie  ?  _ 

desiml ;  ami  an  exp.isition  ^  between  rrot.;stant  Evan-  U 

principles  ami  conditions  on  u  '  pyhiciples  and  comhtions  wliicli,  |. 

El  Churches  might  he  «  El’^^^^Church  is  to  umlergt  no  p 

in  etfect,  amount  to  this,  •  .  podies  are  to  ho  comprcliemle.  j 

ecclesiastical  change,  '  ..L  to  their  conscientious  scruples.  I 

:  with  certain  concesstous  ^1^  pfctix,  and  a  ycd  mete  ? 

resides  this  Address,  there  ,,,„tteT  all,  however,  hearin:' 

T'*';;"  • ’on't r'L” '  . 

Z":aS. -'"Soif 

The  entire  A.l-h-ss  is  not  oiilj  I'oit  >  satisfactory  on  Iw 

a  good  .leal,  hut  .leyply  ''^,,ithor  woul.f  we  have  ha.l  the  other 

Bubi.at  .if  the  llrshop  s  lettei  >  ,  p,,ause  they  express  tl  e 

vorti.iiis  .)f  the  volume  .miitte.l  (o  generous  hea  t, 

thoughts  of  a  str.mg  “^.p.^pastical  questions  of  the  .lav.  1  >c 

on  some  of  the  verv  small  in  the  hands  ot  tia. 

Ilishop  of  Ad.dai.h.  certainly-^  ook^  '’"Tt  a'q 

untitled  Min  ster^  oj  the  t^.p^gs  or  olfeml 

rgftJthi-ik  ^  through  all  .the^^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  t.nio  eonstitutes  the  subject  matui 

of  tlie  remarkable  correspomletice  ^gjpjg  to  give  even  an  outluie 

of  this  vohime  ;  neither  wouM  1  important  topics  ^ 

of  the  authors  views  on  f  the  grave  .  ^  tsiU^ 

he  treats.  For  these  mc  mu»t  le^  ^  p  a.  t  . 

Sr;L»t..*aW.2  ;  »■>  t»  "  * 
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has  up  to  the  light  of  day,  other  proposals  respecting  Liturgical 
aii.l  other  reforms  in  the  “Church  of  the  Prayer- Look,”  and  for  the 
iiulep<‘iuh‘nt  survey  which  he  has  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
oft'lirist  generally;  we  yet  more  cordially  thank  him  for  the  outspoken 
jiiaina*!’  in  which  he  has  avowed  his  views  and  aims  in  ri'lation  to  tlie 
Kstablishment  of  this  land,  and  for  the  nohle  manner  in  which  he  has 
viiKlieated  the  spirit  and  motives  of  those  who  have  now  fur  many 
rears  t.ikeii  tlie  lead  in  seeking  the  separation  between  Church  and 
State.  The  following  passages  from  the  Address  delivered  before  the 
CeiiuTegational  Union  of  Tasmania  will  speak  for  themselves  : — 

“  It  is  pretty  well  known  that,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  j>ublic  discussion  of  the  EstahUf^limcut 
qu(‘Stioii,— the  Xwii- State- Aid  Controversy,  as  you  would  call  it  here. 
In  consequence  of  doing  so,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  1  was  suajfosed 
to  have  done  it,  1  have  been  long  popularly  regarded  as  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Ei>iscopal  Church.  There  never  Avas  a  greater  mistake.  ]\ly 
aim,  perhaps,  has  rather  l)een — ceiiainly  by  many  of  my  brethren  it 
hasheeii  thought  to  be — that  my  sympathies  with  the  Church,  both  as 
to  its  organic  structure  and  mode  of  Avorshi]),  have  gone  too  far,  been 
too  ardent,  and  a  little  indiscriminating.  1  Avas  an  avowed  ‘  enem/ 
{0  Edat)Jit<hnients — national  political  institutions — the  ‘princijde  and 
operation’  of  Avhicii  I  thought  bad  ;  and  in  England  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  or  {ti8  an  eiiuivaJent  term,  observe)  to  the  ‘Established  Church;’ 
meaning,  not  the  Episcopal  community  itself,  and  as  such,  but  the 
secular  environment  in  AAdiich  it  dwelt;  or  it,  as  identified  Avith  that, 
as  acting  through  it,  and  acted  on  by  it.” 


Again: — “Despairing  of  anything  like  a  visible  uniformity  to  be 
arrived  at  by  the  reduction  into  the  bosom  of  our  communion”  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean)  “  of  all  the  ditferent  ])rofessions  of  Christianity, 
or  hy  di})lomatic  conference  and  arrangement  between  them,  on  e<|Ujd 
terms  ;  yet,  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  visible  oneness  in  faith 
and  allection,  if-that  were  |H>ssible,  ive  r^Ihj  aimed,  in  our  smijdic it t/, 
onhj  at  that.  This  Avas  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  as  distinct 
from  its  relation  to  social  rites  and  political  justice.  Among  the  unen¬ 
dowed  EAmngelical  Denominations  there  Avas,  on  the  Avhole,  harmony 
and  intercourse,  mutual  recognition,  sympathy  and  hel[)  ;  there  Avere 
dt'fects  in  all — ‘things  that  Avere  Avanting’ — both  in  tnith  and  love  ; 
but  Avith  resj)ect  to  the  Episcopal  Church — Avhat  ought  to  be  and 
might  be  the  great  central  power  in  the  land — its  distance  and  ‘  isola¬ 
tion’  from  all  others  Avere  imperatively  enforced  by  the  legal  network 
in  which  it  Avas  bound  by  the  secular  poAver — that  ichicli  constituted 
the  ‘Establishment,'  and  Avhich  coA^ered  and  clung  to  it  like  a  poisoned 
robe.  KnoAving  this,  and  knoAving  besides  that  Avhile  in  its  Articles  it 
bad,  on  the  Avhole,  a  pure  creed,  and  in  its  Liturgy  a  beautiful  and 
allccting  service,  it  yet  retained  in  its  ‘offices’  serious  errors,  and  put 
forth  in  its  claims  at  the  ‘  succession’  and  ‘  orders’  Avhat,  under  any 
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cilcuiiistancos,  would  separate  it  (aiiioii"  Protestants)  from  the  rest  i  f 
tlie  faillifiil  ;  Lut  also,  knowing'  that  there  was  witliin  itself,  imj  . 
throhhin^r  heart  of  many  of  its  nienihers,  a  deep,  stron^^  inward  ]»roUs* 
a^uainst  these  things— a  wish  and  longing  for  their  identification  or 
removal — we  thought  that,  if  the.w/Jtn*  part  of  the  mixed  institutii  u 
was  separated  from  the  ecclesiastical — if  that  which  hy  the  foree  of 
law  gave  permanence  to  error  and  imposed  restrictions  on  action,  wa«; 
come  to  an  ‘end,’  that  then  spiritual  life  would  both  be  emanci|»aM 
and  manifested  ;  that  contact  and  intercourse  with  other  bodies 
becoming  ]>ossible,  wouhl  be  desired  ;  that  the  Church,  free  to  take 
indei)endent  action,  would  ultimately  reform  itself ;  that  what,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  Church  writers,  ‘  had  been  retained  by  her  to  meet  the 
tastes  ami  sentiments  of  a  ‘  half- Protestantized  people,’  would  he 
made  to  slough  off ;  that  other  churches^  which  had  much  in  tlieui 


also  to  alter  or  reform,  being  brought  into  friendly  and  sympathetic 
relation  with  the  greatest  of  all,  would  be  influenced  for  the  better, 
and  improve  both  in  spirit  and  power  ;  while  their  influence,  too, 
would  be  felt  by  it ;  and  that  thus  results  might  be  anticij)ated  which 
might  lead  to,  or  be,  the  fulfilment  of  the  ju’ayer  of  our  adorable  and 
loving  Lord,  ^that  they  all  may  he  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  „ie, 
and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world  maij 
helieve  that  thou  hast  sent  med 

“  Such  were  my  view’s,  formed,  advanced,  and  advocated  nearly  a 
generation  ago.” 

Again,  in  another  ])assage,  after  repeating  that  this  w’as  the  “idea’’ 
of  what  was  aimed  at,  and  after  show  ing  that  many  of  the  wannest 
o]»ponents  of  the  “Establishment”  w’ere  admirers  of  much  in  the 
“Church,”  and  desirous  of  seeing  her  free  to  accomplish  her  mission 
in  the  land,  he  refers  to  ]\Ir.  ^liall,  “the  leader  of  the  Anti-State-Aid 
agitation  in  England,”  as  “a  maiiAvhose  personal  character  has  been 
much  misajiprehended,  and  often,  in  ignorance,  denounced and 
quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in 
explanation  of  his  motives  and  aims.  lie  then  Avrites  as  follow  s,  in 
glowing  and  noble  language,  of  Air.  Aliall  and  liis  coadjutors  in  the 
work  of  liberaticn  : — 

“  Alen  w’ho,  Avhen  maligned,  can  face  the  Avorld  and  so  speak — who, 
calm  and  undisturbed,  can  listen  to  the  sound  of  their  solemn  asseve¬ 
rations  as  they  echo  through  the  conscience,  and  ascend  up  to  heaven 
to  be  recorded  there — are  not  men  w’hose  character  or  spirit  is  to  be 
lightly  impugneil,  or  whose  opposition  is  to  be  little  accounted  of. 
They  have  something  on  their  side  far  more  pow’erful  than  their  own 
arguments.  Alistaken  as  they  may  be  in  their  visions  of  the  future, 
yet  seeking,  as  they  do,  not  the  dominaiicy  of  a  sect,  or  the  triumidi 
of  a  party — not  ‘thinking  that  they^  do  God  service’  by’  ‘haling  to 
prison,’  or  ‘  casting  out  of  the  synagogue,’  but  praying  and  pleading 
for  the  freedom,  purification,  and  spiritual  advancement  of  all  the 
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.u'ons’  of  Ood’s  true  Church — their  union  in  spirit,  unfeigned 
‘  ^  to  ami  hrotherlv  hearing  towards  each  other— such  men  are  se(‘king 
I't  whiob  oaiinot  hut  he  acceptable  whom  the  whole 

T\ilf/  iii  heaven  and  earth  is  named.'  ‘  I  speak  as  a  fool  hut  con- 
d  as  1  am  of  the  deep  religious  earnestness,  the  unsectarian  and 
T^^'oftish  aiins,  which  actuated  many  who  took  i)art  in  the  argumenta- 
dve  a<dtation  against  State-Aid  in  England,  1  am  not  asliamed  of  ‘  this 

coiitidcnce  of  hoasting.’  ”  i  •  i  7  i  i  •  /v?  + 

Now  we  helieve  that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  is  still  to 

Pe  lollowed,  only  with  more  earnestness,  “  deep  ”  and  “religious;” 
dthout  sectarian  or  selfish  aims,  and  with  such  new  arrangements  and 
nif>th(>ds  of  organization  as  altered  circumstances  may  dictate.  Since 
Mr  hinney  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  “  E'^ta- 
blidiiiient  question,”  great  progress  has  been  made  both  amongst  the 
wople  and  in  Earliament.  The  Church  in  the  Colonies,  as  mucli  as 
the  Church  in  England,  needs  the  liberating  process  to  be  brought 
about  here,  in  order  to  its  perfectly  free  action  with  its  own  members 
and  tliose  of  other  religious  communities.  AVhat,  therefore,  we  would 
riivss  ui)on  the  Dissenters  to  do  with  all  their  might,  yet  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  meekness,  as  ever  keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  union  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  and  liberties, 
is  the  patient  and  persevering  prosecution  of  their  righteous  object, 
until  all  parties  shall  see  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  in 
order  to  commence  the  great  work  of  setting  England  right  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally,  and  that  is — breaking  every  fetter  that  has  liitherto  held  religion 
in  unjust  restraint,  and  letting  her  go  tree. 

The  Third  Work  at  the  head  of  this  Article  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  question  affecting  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  and 
is  a  very  searching,  thorough  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  the 
controversy  involv’ed  in  the  question  really’’  rests.  The  Authors  main 
position  is  this  : — “No  authority  can  be  possessed  by  any  agency  but 
such  as  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  relationship  out  of  which  it 
arises ; — no  man  can  be  placed  in  such  a  moral  relation  to  his  tellow- 
111011  as  is  inqdied  in  a  dominion  over  their  religious  conscience  and 

practice ; _ herein  lieslhe  ga’ouhd  of  distinction  between  the  different 

spheres  of  government  in  general ;  and  also  the  foundation  and  tiue 
philosophy 'of  Eeligious  Liberty.”  Starting  from  this  point,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  limits  of  authority’^  in  general,  and 
shows  that  the  nature  of  the  relationships  yvhich  we  sustain  must 
determine  the  question  both  of  authority  and  obligation  ;  that  since 
our  relations  are  the  foundation  of  our  respectiv  e  duties,  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  character,  we  can  only  have  duties  corresponding  in  kind 
to  the  relationships  which  we  sustain;  that  “if  strictly  religious 
obligation  or  duty’^  is  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to  originate 
ill  the  one  relation  of  creatureship  which  we  sustain  to^^ards  God, 
that  were  not  God  our  Creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  by  any’’  oi 
those  duties  which  we  now  owe  to  Him  ;  or  rather,  those  different 
forms  of  worship  and  of  obedience  would  be  no  longer  duties ,  for  in 
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tlii'  a1>?once  of  ol)ligatioii,  no  service  can  be  properly  so  ’ 

iJnt  with  rei^anl  to  tli(‘  moral  duties  which  we  owe  to  each  other  Ik* 
shows,  that  “if  Ave  consider  Avliat  nuiders  these  oblii^atory,  we  shall 
tind  that  they  arise  out  of  our  relations  to  each  other  a-s 
bcin,i^s  constituted  with  certain  faculties  and  sympathies  in  coiumou 
which,  in  their  exercise  and  development,  lead  to  certain  moral  and 
domestic  relations  of  attachment,  dei»endence,  and  intercourse,  aiel 
Avhich  are  neither  to  be  directly  cherished  nor  directly  rei)resse(l  hv 
civil  power;” — that  “these  duties,  spriimdiif;  from  the  relations  in 
Avhich  two  men  stand  to  each  other,  as  liuma/i  hctmis^  and  not  as 
meml)ers  of  the  same  civil  community,  the  obligation  to  their  ilischar^v 
is  independent  of,  su]>erior  to,  and  beyond  any  authority  or  pow^r 
]>elonging  to  the  ollice  of  civil  ruler;” — that  “the  mitral  duties  of  all 
men,  in  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  them  is  practicabl(‘,  are  universallv 
the  same,  Avholly  irrespective  of  political  circumstances  ;” — that,  “on 
the  contrary,  the  obligation  to  perform  civil  duties  arises  out  of  the 
nlations  of  man,  not  as  man  to  fellow-man,  but  as  subject  to  fellow- 
subject,  or  as  mcmhert>‘  of  ike  same  political  community  — that  “just 
as  the  subsistence  of  a  moral  relation  between  (foil  and  man  is,  i^hilo- 
sophically  s])eaking,  the  foundation  of  the  authority  to  impose  moral 
]tr(‘ce]its  or  law,  so  is  the  natural  relation  subsisting  betweiai  parent 
and  child  the  originating  cause  of  natural  duties,  and  the  source  of  the 
authority  to  enforce  them  ;” — that  so  is  it  Avith  regard  to  civil  authority; 
— that  “a  mer(‘ly  civil  relation  cannot  give  the  right  to  impose  moral 
commands  or  to  enforce  moral  duties  ;” — that  “since  civil guvernment 
is  founded  upon  civil  relationships  alone,  its  functions  are  exclusively 
civil,  and  its  poAver  and  resources  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  the 
enforcement  of  none  but  civil  duties  — that  “  morals,  Avhether  viewed 
.  as  compreliendinx  religion  or  not,  are  Avholly  beyond  the  legitimate 
interlerence  of  civil  authority,”  as  springing  from  ndationships  (piite 
distinct  and  essentially  diilerent ;  from  Avliicli  it  folloAA^s,  that  “the 


supporters  of  State  Estaldisliments  of  IJeligion  are  bound  to  show 
that  the  }>rescription  of  a  religious  creed,  and  the  enforcenunit  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  are  i)roperly  included  among  the  aims  of  civil  institii- 
ti(ms  ;”  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  “by  shoAving  that  civil 
oldigation  and  duty  have  the  same  oriyin  Avith  religious,  and  that 
therefon*  both  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  rc'gard  to  human  instru¬ 
mentality,  and  civil  rcAvard  and  punishment ;  or  by  shoAving  that  the 
authority  ivqiiired  for  Ihe  enforcement  of  civil  and  religious  diitie?, 
does  not  depend  u}MDn  the  nature  of  the  relationshi])s  in  Avliich  these 
duties  originate.” 

The  j>osition  here  taken  by  our  Author  is  one  from  Avhicli  it  Avould 
be  dillicidt — impossible,  avc  think — to  dislodge  him.  If  all  authority 
is  founded  on  relationship — if  the  relation  of  Clod  to  the  creature  he 
one  thing,  and  the  relation  of  a  ruler  to  the  subject  be  another  and  a 
ditfereiit  thing  altogether,  then  the  chdl  magistrate  can  mn'er  stej»  iu 
and  demand  from  his  subject  Avhat,  as  a  creature,  that  subject  owes 
only  to  God.  He  must  Urst  put  liimsclf  in  the  relation  of  God  to 
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that  man  as  a  creature,  before  lie  can  lay  claim  to  a  single  act  of  religious 
^^rviee  or  obedience.  He  must  either  intrude  on  tlie  prerogative  of 
(iod,  as  the  Creator  and  Benefactor  of  man,  or  he  must  withdraw  his 
jurisdiction  wholly  and  for  ever  from  the  higher  realm  of  spiritual  life 
•md  reality.  This  is  an  argument  which  the  advocates  of  Ecclesiastical 
Kstablishinents  have  yet  to  meet  and  to  answer. 

Endcr  this  strong  light  the  Author  places  the  various  writers  whose 
iKunos  are  inscribcHl  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume,  and  subjects  the  rea- 
soniii-T?^  and  coiudiisions  of  each  to  the  closest  investigation,  lie  does  not 
coiiline  hi?'  examination  to  the  writings  of  those  from  whom  he  dissents, 
but  includes  those  Avho  are  ranged  on  the  same  side  of  the  controversy 
with  himself,  ami  with  whom  he  has  the  dee})est  sympathy  and  the  closest 
afrreement.  He  conceives  that  even  Ware  1  law,  with  all  his  acuteness, 
has  faileil  to  perceive  and  ai)})rehend  the  ultimate  princijde  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  these  unanswerable  arguments  : — that  when  ho 
asserted  the  magisterial  relation  to  be  founded  on  voluntary  compact, 
aiid  the  authority  arising  out  of  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
coiiimunity,  he  had  only  a  glimpse  of  this  principle ;  and  hence  that 
his  work  lacks  the  very  best  argument  that  could  have  been  employed 
on  the  jirovince  of  the  magistrate.  AVe  do  not  happen  to  have  Ward- 
law's  volume  at  hand,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  our  Author  is  quite 
correct  in  his  statement.  In  flict,  the  whole  course  of  Wardlaw’s 
reasoning  proceeds  upon  our  Author’s  principles  ;  and  our  Author 
ought  to  rejoice  that,  wliile  he  is  so  far  in  advance  of  many  others,  he 
is  not  behind  even  this  great  northern  Controversialist.  We  thank 
him  for  his  work ;  and  accept  it  as  no  mean  contribution  towards 
eti’ecting  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith.  C.hristianity 
is  the  highest  form  of  spirituality,  and  it  must  ultimately  free  itself 
from  every  earthly,  secular,  perishable  element.  It  is  life  : — and  in 
itself  imd  of  itself  it  can  live. 


V. 

EGYPThS  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.* 

As  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  last  drew  attention  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  Bunsen  on  Ancient  Egypt,  and  as  by  means  of  trans¬ 
lation  the  whole  Essay  is  gradually  coming  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  reader,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  report  progress,  and  ])ublish 
anthill  the  range  of  our  own  circulation  the  conclusions,  at  which  the 
author  has  arrived  by  means  of  Egyptian  records  and  monuments,  of 

*  b^^ypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History: — an  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five 
»oi)ks.  Uy  c.  C.  I.  Baron  Bunsen,  I).‘  Ph.,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Translated  from  the 
beruian,  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  London,  Longmans.  1860. 
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astronomical  ]>henomena  and  liistorical  synchronisms,  of  the  develo ) 
merit  of  language,  mytliology,  and  national  life.  The  held  of  induction 
is  uide,  the  leai’iiing  and  industry  of  the  author  iuduhiuhle,  the 
hazard  of  conjt‘cture  daring  to  foolhardiness,  and  the  results  ^Ye 
honestly  believe,  next  to  nothing. 

Baron  Bunsen  is  a  very  Quixote  of  historical  adventure,  and  the 
object  he  sets  his  lance  in  rest  to  maintain,  is  not  the  immaculate  fame 
of  the  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  or  any  other  imaginary  tlaine,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  following  startling  jiositions  : — 

First,  That  the  immigration  of  the  Asiatic  stock  from  Western  Asia  (Chaldea) 
into  K^vpt  is  antediluvian. 

Secondly,  Tliat  the  historical  delup^e,  which  took  place  in  a  considerable  part  of 
Central  Asia,  cannot  have  occurred  at  a  more  recent  period  than  the  Tenth 
Millennium,  n.c. 

Thirdly,  That  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  that  catastrophe  did 
not  take  ])lace  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Fourthly,  That  man  existed  on  this  Earth  about  20,000  years  B.C.,  and  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  assuming  a  more  remote  beginning  of  our  race. 

All  this  may  sound  very  strange  to  many  ears,  and  does  so  to  our 
own,  but  it  is  not  for  that  sole  reason  untrue.  Fwery  truth  is  strange, 
no  less  than  every  shatlowless  theory  and  unsubstantial  hypothesis, 
while  it  is  now  ;  and  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it,  is  not  to  denounce 
it  as  wrong  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty,  and  its  propouuder  as  an 
oddity  or  a  hendic,  but  to  ascertain  its  reality  or  not,  and  then,  in 
accoixlance  with  the  result,  reject  or  accept  it.  There  is  no  prevenient 
necessity  for  Bunsen’s  theses  to  be  wrong,  although  the  probability  so 
far  ai)])ears  to  militate  against  his  view.  As  the  world  is  coming  into 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  composed  to  teach  us  (leologyand 
Astronomy,  so  also  may  we  learn,  in  the  course  of  our  further  researolits 
into  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  it  was  not  designed  to  teach 
ns  Ethnology,  or  Chronology.  The  true  scoj)e  of  the  Holy  Scriidures 
is  coming  gradually  to  be  ai)prehended  by  intelligent  Christians  as  the 
history  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  particular  family 
who  were  the  chosen  depositories  of  it  from  the  earliest  period,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world,  while  extraneous  matters  are  being  sliiit 
out  by  the  jirogress  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  imptiry.  That  our 
nmde  of  presuming  on  this  (piestion  may  awaken  no  unfounded  uneasi¬ 
ness,  we  may  (piute  from  a  strictly  orthodox  and  very  intluentiil 
journal,  2'he  Wituexs^  of  February  H),  18o9,  a  journal  which  addresses 
the  whole  intelligent  community  in  Scotland,  that  numbered  the  late 

Hugh  Miller  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Fleming  in  its  ranks.  This  truly 
Christian  newspaper,  in  a  review  of  the  deceased  divine’s  memoir, 
proceeds  to  say  ; — 

There  are  still  men  who  insist  upon  declaring  facts  which  no  man  of  sciences* 
doubt,  are  flatly  contradictory  to  the  Word  of  Clod.  With  a  blind  devotion  whicb 
can  be  the  mother  only  of  infidelity,  they  refuse  to  accept  that  exaltation  of  previous 
conception  of  Scripture  meaning,  that  exhibition  of  divine  depth  and  divine  spin- 
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tu^litv  in  Scriptural  statements,  which  every  open  mind  may  discover  in  scientific 
revelations  touching;  animal  death  and  animal  pain.  Surely  in  this  point  it  might 
have  been  seen  that  science  has  removed  instead  of  created  difiiculties.  :Man,  an 
untallen  spirit,  breathing  immortality,  miglit  well  have  been  unable  to  conceive 
the  naiare  of  that  imnishment  of  death  with  which  he  was  threatened,  had  no 
example  of  death  been  present  to  show  him  what  it  was.  Ily  disobeying  his  God 
_hv  (lying  siiiritually — he  came  under  the  laws  exemplified  in  animal  death  and 
animafpain.  Is  that  not  clear  and  consistent  ?  Does  that  not  sound  a  deeper 
plummet  of  discovery  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man  than  was  ever  elicited  by 
speculation  ?  Yet  there  are  men  in  this  island  who  will  not  cease  from  pouring 
contumely,  to  the  limit  of  their  meagro  capacity,  upon  the  Flemings  and  the 
Millers  who  proclaimed  these  things.” 
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So  much  in  the  shape  of  authority  to  smootli  the  riiflled  plumes  of 
honest  simplicity  of  belief,  and  enable  it  to  endure  with  equanimity 
the  inevitable  results  of  scientific  research.  'Whether  it  is  contented 
or  no,  in(]iiiry  will  proceed  ;  and  inferences,  fiivourable  or  unfiivourable 
to  the  Mosaic  writings,  will  ])e  drawn  according  to  the  bias  of  each 
thinker :  and  it  is  the  part  of  folly  to  object  to  the  antecedent  process 
of  rcs(‘arch.  The  duty  of  orthodoxy  is  to  accept  what  is  indisputable 
ill  science,  and  seek  methods  by  which  this  will  harmonize  with,  and 
honour  the  revealed  AVord  of  Ood,  as  doubtless  all  that  is  indisputable 
in  science  must,  if  we  had  hut  the  skill  to  find  it  out.  Science  and 
kevelation  own  the  same  Author,  and  the  truths  of  the  one  cannot 
flash  with  the  truths  of  the  other.  AVhen  Science  has  soared  to  its 
loftiest  heights,  and  firtliomed  its  j>rofoundest  depths,  and  e^tplored  its 
ultimate  facts  and  truths,  it  will  still  remain  sublimely  true,  and  the 
truth  of  it  will  be  more  apparent  than  ever  before,  that  Scrqiture 
cannot  he  broken.^’ 

There  is  a  further  consideration,  which  ought  to  moderate  alarm, 
with  res]H'ct  to  the  chronological  or  ethnological  speculations  of  Duiisen 
ami  others — that  already  there  are  two  systems  of  chnanology  before 
the  world,  claiming  Scriptun,*  authority,  making  a  difierence  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  in  the  period  from  the  creation  to  Abraham.  Now, 
which  of  these  is  true  ] — or  is  neither  true  1 — or  do  they  mean  more  than 
they  exju’css  ?  Are  they  full,  or  are  they  summaries  ?  Alight  they 
be  interj)ret(‘d  on  the  year-duy  system,  as  ]^^oph^f‘tic  periods  have  usually 
been,  although  not  Avithoiit  strenuous  opponents  ?  Are  these  excep¬ 
tional  dates  here  and  there,  not  to  he  understooil  as  a  detailed  system, 
points  of  rest,  not  links  of  a  chain  I  Xo  one  can  say,  ami  therefore 
modesty  bids  us  say  nothing,  till  fuller  data  and  consenting  <liscovery 
diall  make  that  plain  which  is  now  complicated  and  mysterious. 

It  may  he  urged,  as  it  is,  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  the  one  to  be 
abided  by,  rather  than  that  of  the  (Ireek  Septuagint ;  yet  to  this  we 
may  object  in  I'oply,  that  the  Jews,  who  translated  the  Septuagint, 
must  have  supposed  that  their  dates  were  in  the  hook  they  translated 
horn ;  that  those  persons  were  evidently  both  orthodox  and  able  men  ; 
and  that  the  Septuagint  was  undoubtedly  quoted  by  our  Lord.  Higher 
pthority  cannot  he  claimed  for  the  Hebrew  text  over  the  Greek,  save 
in  the  sole  circumstance  that  the  one  is  a  version,  and  therefore  liable 
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to  just  one  mode  of  deterioration  from  wliich  the  other  is  frof.  •  i 
vrc  are  disposed,  nevertheless,  to  rank  tliem  on  this  chronological  ^  i 
very  much  on  a  par.  .Many  scholars  of  the  highest  fame,  and  diviij- 
of  the  deepest  reverence  fur  truth,  place  reliance  on  the  chronolo'^v  ot 
the  Septuagint,  rather  than  that  t)f  the  dewish  text.  Isaac  Vuss,  iVziQn, 
Hayes,  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Faher,  are  no  undistinguished  iuuiu*s  iu 
favour  of  the  longest  period  ;  while  the  shorter  boasts  the  advocacy  « ^ 
Usher,  Clinton,  and  Cresswell. 

The  views  of  Jhinstui  may  further  claim  toleration  and  examination 
on  another  ground.  Tin*  history  of  Calileo,  the  Florentine  astronoiiur 
is  both  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  The  views  which  he  i)ro}»oiuidcd  of 
the  solar  system,  although  now-a-days  universally  received,  were  de¬ 
nounced  in  his  own  day  as  contrary  to  the  then  ciUTeiit  inter})rctation 
of  Holy  Sci’ipture,  and  it  was  counted  orthodox  to  deny  them,  liut 
of  course  a  denial  of  them  did  not  invalidate  them,  nor  did  his  own 
verbal  recantation  of  his  supposed  ]diiloso[diical  error  make  that  false 
which  was  iu‘vertheless  demonstrably  true.  All  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  have  now  eiidorsml  the  facts  of  theCopernican  philosopliv; 
and  not  tin*  least,  that  verytdiurch  which  most  loudly  j‘ronoiinced  them 
untrue.  The  Aewtonian  Principia  are  at  this  moment  taught  in  all 
liomish  seminaries,  and  are  (‘dited  by  Jesuit  teachers  with  the  prote?t 
that  in  ado})ting  the  A'ewtonian  hypothesis  they  merely  use  it  hy[»o- 
theticallv  : — 


“  Newtoniis  in  hoc  tertio  libro  telluris  mota*  hypothesiin  assumit.  Autoris 
propositiones  alitor  oxplicari  non  poterant,  nisi  eadeni  ([iiocjue  facta  hyixjthes. 
Hinc  alionain  coacti  snnins  gorere  personam.  Ca‘ternin  latis  a  summis  i)outiticil)u« 
contra  tellnris  inotum  dccretis  nos  ohsotpii  protiteuiur.*’ — Le  Sour  and  .lac'^uier, 
1739—1742. 

Warned  bv  discomfited  Ihunanists  in  the  case  of  Aewton — to  examine 
«/ 

•with  candour,  and  refute  with  ecjual  or  greater  learning  the  work  ut 
]>uns(*n,  is  the  only  method  of  procedure  open  to  the  Cdiristian  crilii. 
The  days  of  rack  and  dungeon,  gibbet  and  stake,  for  cdinoxious  ojtiiiions, 
are  haiipily  past  and  gone  ;  so  we  wouhl  hope  are  the  days  of  insulting 
vituperation  and  r(‘ckless  name-calling,  in  order  to  crush,  if  one  eaiinut 
convince,  an  adversary.  Let  Ilaron  Ihinseii  charge  u.%  if  he  will, 
ignorance,  narrowness  of  mind,  incaiiaeity  to  appreciate  his  merits;  but 
let  him  not  have  occasion  to  charge  us  with  a  malevolent  and  unchris¬ 
tian  s]>irit,  that  would  make  up  in  violence  what  it  wants  in  argumenl 
We  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  give  occasion  for  the  rei)etitiuu  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Ih’o lessor  Jowett,  in  his  recent  Essay,  which  is  not  less 
slanderous  than  it  is  bitter : — “  Love  and  Truth  have  never  been  theo¬ 
logical  terms ;  (Jrace  and  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  always  retain  an 
association  with  the  lAlagian  or  Lutheran  controversies/’*  licsolvtd 
that  we  shall  not  sin  against  the  decencies  and  courtesies  of  coutri*- 
versy,  while  we  pledge  ourselves  to  fidelity  to  Kevealed  Truth,  we  shali 


*  **  Essavs  and  Reviews/’  p.  880,  second  edition. 
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before  our  readers  some  desultory  notices  of  one  of  tlie  most 
1  irned  and  ar^^uimentative  works  we  liave  ever  perused — one  of  the 
speculative,  yet  one  of  the  least  dan^i^erous,  from  tlie  very  wild- 
jiiul  rt'ckli'ssness  of  the  way  in  which  its  materials  are  handled. 

The  Fifth  Hook  of  Ihinsen's  work,  the  most  recently  jiulilished,  is  of 
i-u're '^'ueral,  not  deej>er  interest  than  the  ]>receding  volume,  because  it 
aims  lU  drawing  seriatim  the  inference  at  which  the  previous  materials 
,,nlv  pointed,  by  mt‘ans  of  the  ascertainment  of  Egyptian  data  to  rea<l 
Pile  prc-historic  annals  of  our  race.  Dur  attempted  analysis  of  its 
contents  must  be  brief,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  a  ])rotest  against 
su[)pose(l  to  share  the  earnestness  of  IJaron  lUiiisen’s  convictions 
as  to  his  success  in  argument.  We  look  upon  liis  speculations  as 
’vifoctly  lawful  ;  for  who  shall  prescribe  limits  to  speculations  that 
appear,  at  least,  to  be  based  upon  facts  ?  but  we  deem  his  prtmiises 
unsound,  his  facts  more  than  doubtful,  and  his  conclusions,  of  course, 
trroneous  where  they  lean  directly  u})on  precedent  errors  of  assump¬ 
tion  or  com])utation.  Hut  we  must  allow  both  the  Haron’s  system  and 
mir  ubjertions — rather  hinted  at  than  dwelt  upon — to  develope  them- 
jflves  as  we  proceed  in  our  review. 

The  ceiiier-stone  of  the  whol(‘.  comprehensive  publication  before  us 
i;__the  alleged  fact  that  Menes,  the  tirst  historical  king  of  Egyjit, 
rmTuied  over  its  united  territory  about  the  year  before  Christ  3020. 
This  wc  must  assume  to  1>c*  ])roved,  for  m(?re  argument’s  sake,  as  all 
which  follows  depends  upon  the  single  datum  of  the  early  historical 
existence  of  this  })riinaeval  worthy.  Here  we  have,  at  a  period  nearly 
years  ])efore  Christ,  and  also  nearly  coincident  with  the  Hebrew 
cm  of  the  Cr(‘ation,  a  mighty  empire,  a  writtmi  character,  art  ainl 
sriciice,  advanced  far  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  and  every  mark 
impressed  upon  the  people  and  tlieir  institutions  of  a  remote  anti([uity 
l.min;' before  this,  numbering  its  thousands  of  years.  The  fair  deduc¬ 
tion  of  reason  from  these  facts,  JUinsen  linds  corroborated  by  the 
stiteineiit  of  Manetho,  that  eleven  thousand  ye*ars  before  Menes, 
I'miiigods,  Heroes,  and  iMaiies  reigned,  and  ]uior  to  these  the 
'iotls  for  thirteen  thousand  years.  Our  author  recognises  a  body 
"f  fact  underneath  his  veil  of  fabulous  eni})ire,  and  conceives  the 
pdiud  assigned  to  the  dominion  oniiese  shadowy  pei^ionages  an 
tipproxiiiiation  to  the  true  date  of  the  existence  of  the  liuman  race 
upon  earth.  The  organic  development  of  language  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  contirms  this  needful  protraction  of  the  ante-NIenetic  j^eriod,  its 
lan;^iiage  being  a  deposit  of  n  foregoing  Asiatic  tongue  that  has  drojit 
Its  exuviie  in  this  region,  and  left  the  waif  in  evidence  of  its  Asian 
]lcsceiit.  The  language  of  F]gypt — all  language,  according  to  Ihinsen, 
IS  a  devel()j)ed.  (Chinese — the  old  (diinese  being  the  earliest  form  cf 
Iminaii  speech — a  language  without  forms  and  i)artbies,  which  all  other 
hii;,m:iges  posse.ss.  JAery  Chinese  syllable  is  a  word,  and  every  woid 
a  noun  or  verb,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sentence  ;  conseeiuently, 
iml  Vet  un  individualized  stem.  A  sinnele  objective  and  inorganic 
oiuructer  attached  to  its  monosyllables,  which  deptmded  for  much  of 
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their  effect  and  nieaniii"  upon  appropiiate  intonation  and  gesticulaf 
This  product  of  tlie  awakening  mind  of  man  is  a  second  creation  ^5^ 
were,  and  is  lookeil  u}>on  hy  Ihinsen  as  the  spontaneous  out-fTvo\vt}i 
the  liuman  hiculties,  and  in  no  sense  a  direct  Divine  gift, 
objects  by  certain  vocables  or  names  of  an  exclusively  monosyllabic  eaq 
and  in  the  first  instance  found  difliculty  in  indicating  their  relation  to 
each  other,  save  by  their  local  position.  This  kind  of  language  hatlno 
grammar  of  inflection,  or  parts  of  speech,  its  sole  syntactic  cliaraeteriul 
being  the  architectonic  arrangement  of  the  words. 

]hit  the  Turanian  tongues  were  an  advance  upon  this — the  ancieir 
Tibetan  and  ^Mongolian  ;  for  they  made  attempts  at  organic  fonuatior 
in  the  shape  of  agglutination,  or  the  junction  of  seveml  roots  toMher 
ruled  by  the  same  tone.  In  these  agglutinative  languages,  it  is  a  fun.h' 
mental  law,  that  the  stem  is  in  no  wise  atiected  by  these  niechanioillv 
united  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affixes  of  the  Semitic  affect  tip 
root,  and  they  themselves  have  no  independent  signification  as  sin,'!* 
words,  whereas  in  the  Turanian  words  they  retain  their  full  radual 
meaning.  The  languages  of  the  Indians  of  Xorth  America  partake  of 
the  agglutinative  character.  Turanism  fused  the  syllabic  wonls  of  the 
primitive  language  into  polys^dlabic  by  the  unity  of  accent,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  distinction  between  words  expressing  objects  aid 
words  expressing  the  relations  of  things,  namely,  particles,  llidilv 
developeil  Turanism  is  found  still  in  the  Tonguso,  the  Thai  of  Thibet, 
the  Finnish  Magyiar,  and  the  Indian  Taniulese. 

The  next  stage  of  development  is  that  ancient  Semisni  of  Centntl 
Asia,  which  settled  into  a  deposit  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  ther-^ 
left  its  most  distinct  traces, its  ju’odiict  being  called  Ilhamism.  In  Central 
Asia  that  early  developed  Semisin  is  dead,  but  its  forms  and  tiie  ]•loo^; 
of  its  existence  remain  in  the  language  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
Avhile  itself  assumed  other  and  fuller  modes  of  expression  in  the  lap?e 
of  time,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  in  Western  Asia.  Tip 
agglutination  of  Turanism  is  a  geiTii  full  of  vital  power,  and  led  ly 
natural  and  easy  steps  to  the  whole  a})paratus  of  prelix  and  suthx. 
endings  and  liexions.  The  Semitic  formations,  in  the  hands  of  amor, 
ingenious  and  plastic  people,  evolved  themselves  out  of  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  Turanian,  and  more  advanced  lihamitic  forms.  Jh\t  these  in  eaili 
case,  and  in  due  order,  preceded  the  more  full  and  precise  grammatial 
apparatus  of  the  Aryan  languages.  The  organic  word  or  forni-langua:e. 
is  derived  from  an  antecedent  inorganic  or  root-language,  passin: 
through  two  or  three  detinite  stages  of  transition  to  the  most  pierlp.i 
development  of  a  copious  syntax  ;  and  the  original  inorganic  languag. 
which  lu’ccedes  all  others,  and  is  their  fundamental  base,  is  found 
depositing  its  foundation  elements  amongst  the  Chinese.  Thus  we  have 
a  chain,  of  which  the  links  are  :  A,  Chinese  ;  i>,  the  oldest  Turanian  l.r- 
Illations,  or  Tib(‘tan ;  C,  llhaiiiism,  the  language-developiiieiit  '•** 
ancient  Fgypt  ;  I>,  Seniisni  ;  E,  the  harmonious  and  perfected  organijin 
vif  language,  or  Arisiii.  As  all  things  in  the  physical  world  tend  upward 
to  tind  their  acme  and  perfection  in  man,  so  in  language,  from  tirstro 
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II  .Vt.  there  is  an  organic  life-stmcrcrJe  off^^  xi  . 

I  tuawn  utfcn.nco  hy  the  fonaat'hin  of  artie  l,/"”.™  completes 

I  ,f,a,ccrit,  (ireek,  a.ul  Latin,  heiu-  tl!e  J  ic^h!  /  ^''ntcnces-A.nbic 
I  ilitw,  in  (hlierent  (Ic^tccs,  is  ”lisccMie(I  tli^T 
I  irliK;!.  IS  t he  jieileet  instrnniont  of  the  consdousTTrV 
I  the  ,K>rsona  pronoun  predominates  ^  the 

copula  :-in  Ansni  tlie  verb  substantive  expression  of  tJie 

A  qinte  sufheiont  answer  to  tl,;.  „  •  x 

dcvclejiiiient  is  foiiml  in  the  fact  „f  'J®etural  scheme  of  linmml 

rations  are  foittul  still  amongst  tiie  spoken  ^m'esen. 

Mtiisni,  Iitranism,  Seinisnt,  and  Arism  so  th'i"'’;’"*^®  of 

p.raiteo,is  now,  we  are  under  no  obli..ation  to  eci '  eontem- 

earlior  perto,l  of  man’s  existence  i..  e  .  consecutive  at  a,. 

lin..iistie  j, regress  may  have  run  '  he;':‘‘'‘'‘'*-  ^^‘‘If-’-Joiren  modes  of 

the  werld,  tlieir  characteristic  dilthreiice'^r'^l  '^'^“‘®'“l’0''‘'*'>eouslv  in 
hrinrr  due  to  thc  gciiius  of  f].n  luodcs  of  ni-npoi 

mtiior  thai,  to  aii>"  esseLh  1  I  luiman  races  of  fa,.?' 

liio  indisputidde  thet,  that  tlie  rule'^of themselves’ 

■lie  case  of  whole  nations  and  quarters  o7f  I  checked  in 

jotui  into  imperfect  modes  of  C,  af;* "l-ich  have  settle 
rlioir  fxperiiiieiit  in  Jaiig„aoe.„,.l^  „  s'on  a,s  the  liual  result  2 
’1  progioss  tije^.  rem  ih,‘*a«  1  ‘  'o"’  Point 

"Inle  others  have  pushed  on  t’o'Tl  """  moot 

J'e  expacsston,  in  a  copious  voiah  darv  "  r'"*"  <"mi  aZ 

^flns,  aItlioiigJi  JioJain!,  interennr  complicated  svntav  on  i' 

riirujstic  devclopniont  tlTon  fi  •  ^  iiations  in  hifdior  of'  ^ 

“'I' "» IS,™,  I.M  ,1,1  “ 

«S5;,:i5  is, 

•msin  i  no  resen  hlai  ce  trlh!"'' 

pireiilage  of  in  ^inneso  langiiat^e  chimo  n  i 

1.1.  •  I  ^  tliat  an  a*,  -xa.  .  Ciiinese 

“«■" '.sirs.'iSrT' "»»■  "SI" 

«rli  other  tl"'  '!i’'“''  <-'clcstiaI  En  i  V  T  ‘ ‘'f®  '“'nahitaiits 
miinmudlt' if  a  Impeless  vd  ^  f®  """“‘•"'o'iWc  to 
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th  Chinamen  and  infirm  men  tecome  mutually  intellij'ible  directk 

ev  take  a  nen  in  their  han.l,  ami  commit  their  thoughU  to 

i'mt  the.  .■xiMence  of  a  syllahie  language  like  the  Ctum-se  to  the 

Tire^^eut  <lav,  crvstallised  in  forms  so  dillerent  trom  the  linguistic  cultiva. 

tioii  of  th'e  rest  of  the  great  races  ot  the  worl.  ,  is  a  very  ton-ihl. 

or’  iineiit  a-ainst  the  derivation  of  the  Kgyi.tiaii  froiii  it,  and  iijain^^ 

til",  rashness  that  ivould  assign  any  specil^c  period  as  essential  Uir 

iirocess  of  its  evolution  into  more  perfect  toims.  It  the  ( Inn..^, 

\ c CO  hm^  to  ISuiisen,  ivas  virtually  the  same  kind  of  tongue  .i.eo, 

Xs  m^liefore  the  great  cataclysm,  as  it  lyioiv,  having  ivitl«oH 

,r,.  sTcssive  tendency  of  humanity,  and  all  the  mil  m  ices  of  tni. 

ami  chiu.oe,  there  is  nothing  in  this  characteristic  ot  he  langiu.a 

to  coiitrihutc  any  help  towards  fornimg  correct  nleas  ot  the  pend 

of  m  I  ’s  existence  upon  earth,  'i'he  language  which  survives  la.iia,, 

vea  r  na  •  have  existed  :h),000  years,  for  any  evidence  wli.eli 

imi  erisha  .le  and  unchanged  forms  '  of  vocalisation  pmseii  to  n. 

•ritrarv  If  this  argument  tells  negatively  upwards,  it  te  h  in  he 
coiitraiN .  I  n  at  the  ehect  ot  iieiitriihsm"  tlm 

.ame  'vay  de.wnwards,  and  has  at  hast  Uie^^^^ 

of  llhainisni  in  Egvpt  in  the  various  directions  ot  language ,  le  yon. 

01  iiiiiini  .  '  ^  ^  i.  .  .1 1  1  *»  i()()  years  hetorc  (  livist.  La, 

aiul  eivil  governineu  ,  '  wouhl'  be  contented  with  a  mean 

tSiflXi^n ‘irmid  Uio  lowest  9.:V)0. 

rtie  Z  most  prohihle-  date^ 

distributing  the  sundry  origines  thus  : 

llhamisni,  the  peculiar  language  of  Egypt,  1,500  years. 

O'^irisin,  relii^ions  individnalit\,  IjO  ,  Tower 

llivisioii  of  the  Nile  Valley  into  Monies,  and  Lpper  and  Loner 

Et^vpt,  3,(^t)0  years. 

Accession  of  Menes,  3,500  yeai*s. 

1,500  -+-  1,500  +  3,000  +  3,500  -  0,o00  yeai’s. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  the  career  of 
the  es.sentials  of  social  existence,  language,  ridigion, 
does  not  follow  exactly  a  series  of  arithmetical  divisions, 

-dveii  above,  nor  will  these  evolve  tlicmselyes  in  any  pi.  sc  | 
but  rather  follow  the  track  of  necessity  and  accident.  L  • 

to  ^uidc  the  inintl  tt)  a  Ian  tonclu^ion.  -  creation, 

onlv  an  olfshoot  from  a  centre,  and  not  an  imlepemlc  . 

,„alogy  of  the  formation  of  modern 

Vcrio.ls  allotted  here  lor  that  purpose.  f  ,  lipi,,  tk 

in.repeiident  tongue  in  the  space  ot  three  centuia  ,  ,  ^  xli 

period  of  the  immigration  of  Jutes  and  Saxons  into  Englamt, 
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historic  literature  of  l^i^ypt,  where  presented  independently  of  an 
ac(‘oinpanyin^  (4reek  k(‘y.  We  are  thankful  that  the  laip^nia^e  of  the 
hiero^^lyph  is  no  longer  buried  conit)letely  out  of  sight  in  the  heeu 
iin])enetiable  ])yrainids  of  tlie  past  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  boast  of  a 
rosurrection  so  complete,  ami  restoration  so  assured,  that,  in  the  conti- 
dence  of  life,  we  can  bid  of  this  lingual  Lazarus — Loose  him,  and  Jet 
him  go  I”  Aft(‘r  many  a  life-giving  philologer  yet  to  come  shall  have 
exptmded  his  skill  on  the  process,  we  fear  the  result  will,  notwith. 
standing,  remain  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  a  rickety  Frankenstein 
of  a  translation,  unable  to  go  alone,  and  not  the  risen  brother  of 
Bethanv,  truly  alive  from  the  dead. 

In  matters  purely  narrative  and  historical,  wherein  names  written 
in  cart  our  lies  chietly  tigiire,  we  cannot  hesitate,  for  the  most  part,  to 
receive  the  accredited  version  of  Egyptologers  as  to  a  certain  degree 
correct ;  but  where  it  comes  to  the  translation  of  matters  of  moral 
teaching  and  sentiment,  where  no  antecedent  clue  offers  itself  of  the 
ju-evailing  strain  of  the  document,  we  must  confess  that  we  entertain 
the  strongest  dislxdief  of  the  correctness  of  the  renderings. 


JA'st  our  argumentative  concession  of  the  early  date  of  ^fenes  should 
be  conceived  to  be  an  absolute  surrender  of  that  date,  we  may  avow  our 
conviction  that  the  period  is  a  thousand  years  too  early  ;  that  Ihmseii  s 
whole  Ilyksos  period  is  an  interpolation;  and  that  ^Fanetho’s  state¬ 
ments,  and  Apollodorus’s  digests,  at  second  or  third-hand,  are  not 
worthy  of  trust. 

An  extravagant  demand  upon  our  chronologic  credulity  is  also  made 
at  an  earlier  ])eriod  on  behalf  of  Nimrod,  the  Cushite,  who  is  identilied 
by  Ihiiisen  with  the  compieror  of  Plato’s  Atlantic  tale  in  his  “Tiimeus/’ 
But  the  “Tiimeus”  Is  a  mere  political  romance,  like  the  “  Cdysscy,” 
the  “  Cyropiedia,”  and  the  “Telenunpie  consequently,  of  no  avail  to 
throw  this  supj^osed  Scythian  dynast  into  the  seventh  milleimium 
before  Christ.  The  use  Bunsen  makes  of  the  story,  nevertheless,  is 
proof  of  the  comprehensive  ingenuity  of  the  Prussian  savant. 

P»ut  other  features  of  Egyptian  civilization,  besides  that  of  language, 
testify,  in  Bunsen’s  oi>inion,  that  the  history  of  Egypt  is  a  mediaval 
stage  in  the  development  of  man,  and  not  primmval  ;  that  something— 
much — went  before,  fully  as  much  as — nay,  more  tlian — what  comes 
behind.  In  the  Pantheon  of  humanity,  the  language  and  mythology 
of  Egypt  occupy  a  jilace  posterior  to  something  else.  The  dwellers  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  'figris  claim  j)recedence  on  the  historic  stage 
of  the  llhamites  of  the  Nile.  Ten  thousand  years  will  not  be  too  inuch 
to  allow  them  in  the  Asiatic  cradle  of  the  race,  and  ten  thousand  iiifie 
in  Egypt  until  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  twenty  thousand  years  in 
all.  ►Siudi  is  Bunsen's  theory,  and  he  looks  to  the  subject  of  Compa¬ 
rative  Mythology  to  sul)stantiate  his  opinion.  But  the  subject 
^lythology  is  too  vast  for  even  a  cursory  notice  in  this  l*a])er.  t diir 
Author  avails  himself  of  the  pondmous  system  of  Egyptian  cosmogony 
and  idolatry  to  frame  therefrom  an  additional  argument  in  favour  uf 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Yet  on  how  unstable  evidence, 
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bevoiKl  the  broad  fact  of  an  establislied  and  fully-developed  platform 
of' idol-worship,  his  theory  rests,  even  Bunsen’s  confession  may  be 
ailthiced  to  show.  In  the  volume  before  us  (iv.  p.  Go)  the  Author 
. — “Our  method  will  be  based  on  what  has  been  advanced  and 
proved  in  the  First  Hook.”  Xow,  in  that  very  Fii*st  Book,  page  3GG, 
where  he  has  to  (piarrel  with  the  opinions  of  Champollion,  Ivosellini, 
aiul  Wilkinson,  on  the  assumption  of  Triads  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
lUiiisen  makes  a  statement  that  may  be  very  fairly  launched  against 
liis  own  adventure  : — “  The  very  threads  of  the  chronology  have  not 
vet  been  arranged,  nor  the  reading  of  the  names  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blished;  so  that  the  mere  preliminary  steps  towards  clearing  the  ground 
are  not  yet  taken.”  Thus,  when  his  own  assumptions  are  put  forward, 
tigures  are  definite  and  records  clear ;  but  when  opponents  interpret 
the  same  phenomena  otherwise,  arithmetic  falters,  and  hieroglyphics 
robe  themselves  in  a  garb  of  mystery. 

The  basis  of  Bunsen’s  conclusion  rests  on  the  fact,  which  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  will  dispute,  that  the  name  and  hieroglyphic 
of  the  son  of  iNlenes,  and  other  kings  of  the  ( )ld  Empire,  are  derived 
from  the  gods.  A  mythology"  therefore  existed  at  the  earliest  day, 
firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  natiomd  life,  which  had  required  for 
its  develojuiient  a  certain  fixed  period  of  years.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  is  as  to  the  length  of  that  period  : — Was  it  15,00U  years,  or,  say, 
5,000  ? 

We  are  brought  into  curious  contact  with  the  records  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  Genesis,  by  that  portion  of  Bunsen’s  argument  in  which 
he  adduces  the  testimony  of  the  Pha>nician  and  Babylonian  Kosmo- 
gonies.  In  these,  however,  we  only  find  proof  of  the  Divine  value  of 
our  Ins])ired  Becords,  and  evidence  of  their  earlier  anti([uity. 

Genesis  states  as  matter  of  fact ^  the  poets  of  after  days  hare  moulded 
into  the  creatures  of  fancy.  In  the  Oriental  Kosmogony,  for  instance, 
recorded  by  Eudenius  the  Peripatetic,  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  tauthf, 
the  chaosy  is  only  personitied  TOiiu,  the  Hebrew  icaste  of  elements. 

Again  : — Damascius,  the  last  teacher  of.  Heathen  philosophy,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  was  at  the  head  of  the  Xeo- Platonic  school,  has 
transmitted  in  his  work,  irepi  aoxinv,  a  Kosmogony  of  the  Phauii- 
cians,  which  makes  ulomos  to  be  the  original  spiritual  god,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  Ether  and  Air — that  is,  clearly,  of  Jove  and  8[)irit ;  a  very 
curious  })refiguration  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  ^lan,  the  Ancient 
of  Days.  But  ulomos,  again,  is  only  the  Ibdjrew  olam  ])ersonified. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  roTiios  of  Damascius  himself 
and  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  tongue,  to  be  desire,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  creation,  is  not  a 
niythologic  vocal  perversion  of  BOiiu,  the  Hebrew  ro/7,  which  ap})ears 
in  the  Latin  VACU-um. 

t  hir  Author  has  a  curious  idea  of  the  connexion  of  language-develop¬ 
ment  with  the  development  of  mythology,  which  pervades  his  volume. 
His  formulary  is  this  : — “  The  foretype  of  the  oldest  mythology  is 
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orjjranic  lan^ua^e  ;  the  Ibrmation  of  suhstantive  nouns  is  tlie  first  sta^ 
of  ]>ersonifvin^  ( iod.” 

The  least  satislaetcuT  part  of  the  llaron’s  work  we  esteem  his  treat 
ment  of  the  early  narrative  portions  ot  Genesis,  resolving  them  into 
myths  and  fables  wherein  go<is  tigure  instead  of  mortal  men  ;  and  even 
characters  so  purely  historical  as  daeol)  and  Esau,  become  llercules- 
Israel  and  Usous — the  latter  the  hrotlnn*  of  the  former  in  a  Kosnio- 
gonical  sense,  ])nt  the  l)rother  of  Saturn  in  a  planetary  point  of  view 
C)t  the  kind  of  evidence  for  this  startling  mythologic  reading  of  a  verv 
simple  history,  on  which  the  Author  deems  it  safe  to  rely,  let  his 
treatment  of  Tuhal-Gain  serve  as  an  example.  A  third  fragment  of 
the  K(^smogony  of  Philo  reads  thus  : — From  them  were  descended 
two  brothers  .  .  .  Khusor  .  .  .  and  Meleckh  ;  and  from  them  came 
the  Artificer  and  the  kdjirth-horn,  or  Primitive  Father.” 

Khusor-Vulcan  here  is  the  I )emiurgus,  the  Creator;  and  his  brother 
is  Melekh,  the  Moloch  of  the  Hebrews,  the  cruel  Canaanitish  god  in 
whose  honour  children  were  thrown  into  the  tlanies,  and  consumed 
with  fire  ;  hut  who  had  also  taught  men  to  build  houses  with  more 
substantial  materials  than  those  in  use,  namely,  with  bricks  hardened 
in  the  fire.  Khusor  is  the  father  of  the  first  man,  the  Farth-horii— 
Adam- Kad moil  ;  but  Melekh,  or  Tubal,  the  fire-god,  is  the  father  of 
the  Artificer  — Kain,  the  smith.  How  Tubal  may  be  made  to  lueua 
hrick-hanicr  and  orc-smitliy  a  note  of  the  Author  s  will  show  : — 

“The  Coptic  Tohi  for?>r/rAr  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphics  as  Teh,  but  tehen  means 
in  Hebrew  itself  the  chopped  straw  here  mentioned,  which  was  mixed  with  theclav. 
Ti.e  am])litication  of  the  original  root  by  the  final  X,  is  organic  in  Hebrew,  so 
that  TIH^  may  very  well  have  signified  in  old  Canaanitish  chopped  straw,  and  so 
dried  hrirlcs,  and  then  from  its  fundamental  signification  ore.  Hut  iehel  means  in 
Hebrew,  the  inhabited  and  cultivated  earths — Page  218. 


Our  readers,  we  fancy,  will  concur  with  us  in  considering  this  etymo¬ 
logic  series  as  iinsatisfactoiy,  as  the  hypothesis  it  so  feebly  sujiports  is 
gratuitous  and  unsound.  According  to  Pnnsen,  Toh  or  Tehy  in  Coptic, 
means  brick ;  Tehen,  in  Hebrew,  ciiopped  straw  ;  Tehel  (which  is  ii(»t 
Tehen]  may  hive  signified  in  old  (Jamianitish,  chopped  straw  ;  heimc 
dried  bricks,  hence  ore,  hence  Tubal,  who  burned  bricks,  the  peculiaritij 
of  which  kind  is  that  they  are  made  without  straw  ;  and  wrought  in 
ores,  whose  etymon,  })assing  over  the  chopped  straw  stage,  is  found  in 


brick. 

If  this  wretched  philological  legerdemain  were  announced  to  us  as 
his  device,  on  any  other  authority  than  the  Ixiron’s  own,  we  should 
scout  it  at  once  as  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  his  scholarship  ;  but  having 
it  under  his  own  hainl,  we  can  only  look  upon  it  as  proof  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  craze  in  one  jiarticular  direction,  such  as  is  most  common 
amongst  the  most  gifted  ])ersons.  Xo  one  in  his  senses  will  be  per- 
suadeil  by  it  to  identify  Tubal  with  the  Plioinician  Fire-god,  the 
worker  in  metals  and  burnt  brickmakers. 
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Our  author  expoumls  the  legend  of  Jacob  and  Esau  in  an  astro¬ 
nomical  sense  more  fully  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 


‘  The  lii^liest  celestial,  agreeably  to  all  the  known  analogies  which  Movers  has 
colliH’teil  with  great  learning,  can  only  mean,  according  to  the  genius  of  Semitic 
invthology,  in  a  planetary  point  of  view,  Saturn,  the  highest  of  the  planets;  in  a 
Kosinoironical  one  only  the  manifesting  God,  like  the  Phamician  and  Greek  Hercules, 
hnt  liis  brother  Usous  must  have  been  in  Phoenician  Usov,  that  is  Easu  (the 
rouiih,  hairy  fsehir,  as  ’Hesav  is  called]  )  with  a  dialectical  diHerence  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Add  to  this,  what  we  know  from  Philo’s  unimpeachable  testimony, 
that  tiJC  above  Hercules  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Israel^  i.  c,  (iod’s  soldier,  or 
the  straggler  with  God,  and  we  shall  deduce  from  it  important  and  interesting 
results.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  idea  of  Hercules  as  Saturn,  the  Lord, 
l)econies  clearer ;  but,  in  tbe  next  place,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us,  that  in  the 
bible,  the  two  brothers  Jacob  and  Edom  (tbe  red),  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jews  and 
tdoiiiites,  are  also  called  Israel  and  Esau.” — Page  207. 

Apah,  the  wife  of  tlie  bigamist  Lamecb,  of  tbe  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  //ora,  tlie  goddess  of  opportunity  or  grace,  from  the  Hebrew 
Hadail  lUit  the  same  xVdah  appears  again  as  the  wife  of  the  Phoenician 
gotl  Efi(fn  or  Udov.  She  was  worshii)ped  at  Babylon  as  Hera  (Juno), 
wliieli  indicates  her  exalted  position.  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech, 
is  probably  Xemano,  a  name  of  Alinerva.  See  Plutarch  de  Iside  et 
Osiride  (c.  1 4). 

Again,  from  Philo.,  ^‘.Eon  and  Protogonos  begat  mortal  children; 
they  were  called  Pbos,  Pyr,  and  Phlox — light,  fire,  and  flame.’’' 

These,  according  to  Bunsen,  are  Uuim  (lights),  Cherubim  (volcanoes), 
by  their  fierce  and  protracted  eruptions  excluding  man  from  Paradise 
ill  North-east  Asia  about  11,000  years  before  Christ,  and  Seraphim 
(brig] it  Haines). 

Ihit  the  first-born  of  /Eon  and  Protogonos  were  Genos  and  Genea. 
Tlu'se,  in  Bunsen,  are  Terai»him^  because  Teraph  means  to*  jiluck  off, 
and  iducking  olf  suggests  a  leaf,  and  Homer  compares  a  race  of  men  to 
falling  leaves,  and  a  diet  of  fruits  of  trees  was  enjoined  in  the  first 
instance  upon  mankind ;  Toledotli,  being  feminine,  corresponds  with 
Genoa. 

The  speculative  and  historical  ideas  which  belong  to  his  Kosmogony 
are  summed  up  as  follows  -  —  -  — 

“Gut  of  the  primitive  deep,  divided  into  the  antithesis  of  idea  and  matter, 
proceeded  the  conscious  God,  who  is  likewise  represented  in  a  duality,  as  the 
antithesis  of  Heing  and  Thought.  The  act  of  creation  commenced  w'ith  this 
divine  self-consciousness,  the  emanation  of  the  liOgos,  who  was  the  prototype  of 
Man.” 


The  great  resource  of  those  who  cannot  make  facts  bend  to  dates,  is 
to  make  dates  bend  to  facts.  Of  this  faculty  Baron  Bunsen  makes 
fre([uent  and  temerarious  use,  but  no  where  more  palpably  than  in  the 
liistoiy  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  Assuming  that  history  to  be 
almost  fable,  with  the  faintest  indication  of  facts,  those  very  shadows 
of  reality  being  adjusted  to  astronomical  periods,  Baron  Bunsen  deals 
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with  hotli  .Ts  suits  liis  la>tc,  Jiud  as  tlie  oxigont-ies  of  Ids  hypotliesi^ 
cloiuaiid.  For  instance,  lie  makes  the  sum  of  llie  lives  (*f  these 
jiatriarchs  from  Cainan  to  Lamech  downwards  to  he  4,878  years. 

K(*nan  (as  he  spells  it) .  91 U  years. 

Mahalael  .  895 

dareil  .  9h2 

llanokh  . . .  3G.5 

^lethushelach  .  9G9 

l^amekh  .  777 


4,878 


Assuming  this  collective  sum  of  their  ages  to  be  correct,  Bunsen  makes 
it  appear  to  he  an  astronomical  arrangement  in  the  following  way : — 


“  The  sum  total,  therefore,  of  the  first  six  dates  of  the  historical  period  of  man¬ 
kind,  from  Kenan  to  Lainekh  inclnsi\'v,  equals  1878,  contains,  in  the  first  place, 
seven  conq)lete  kosmic  years  (which  reminds  us  of  the  seven  days  of  creation.) 
Equal  to  7  X  G18J  =4328,  with  550  years  over,  or  eight  cycles  less  fifty  years.” 


To  all  this,  the  answer  is  not  only  manifold  Imt  triumphant. 

1.  As  to  the  seven  supposed  Kosmic  years  of  these  men  reminding 
ns  of  “  the  seven  vlays  of  creation,”  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  remind 
ns  of  the  Seven  f'hampions  of  Christendom,  or  the  Seven  Sleeper.^;, 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  (Ireece,  or  any  other  seven  down  to  the 
Irishman’s  seven  senses,  quite  as  naturally. 

2.  The  attemjited  adjustment  of  the  period  of  these  patriarchs  to 
so  many  Kosmic  years,  with  a  balance  more  or  less,  might  be  at- 
temptinl  with  equal  success  to  any  other  method  of  computation, 
olympiads,  lustrums,  Ac.  as  more  or  less  makes  all  the  difference 
between  any  two  sums.  But  the  grand  objection  to  Bunsen’s  calcula¬ 
tion  is — 


3.  That  the  4,878  years  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  is  the  full  sum  of 
their  respective  lives,  without  making  any  deduction  for  the  times 
during  which  they  were  in  existence  together.  This  extraordinary 
fallacy  of  making  the  long  period  of  each  life  successive  instead  of 
contemporaneous  may  well  awaken  our  surprise,  but  is  a  clue  to  much 
more  in  the  chronology  of  our  author  as  applied  to  Egypt.  It  seems 
an  unaccountable  oversight  in  the  present  case,  but  the  fact  is  that 


hypothesis  is  not  nice  about  hicts. 

The  true  sums,  of  course,  are — 

Cainan  to  birth  of  ^lahalaleel  .  70  years. 

]\Iahalaleel .  Go  „ 


Jared . 

Ihioch  .... 
Methuselah 
Lamech  . . . . 


162 

65 

187 

777 


>> 

yy 

yy 

yy 
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That  is  yoars  must  be  Jeductod  from  tlic  period  of  4,878,  and 

the  sum  reduced  to  its  correct  li^uires  1310.  Huiiseu  cannot  ol)ject  to 
tlii-  calculation,  l)ecause  the  ligures  which  lie  liiniself  adduces  are 
of  the  lifth  chapter  of  (lenesis,  from  which  we  have  only  made 
tiio.-c  reductions  which  the  historian  ]>rescribes. 

The  way  in  which  the  lifty  years  ‘‘less”  are  accounted  for  in  the 
|iivceiling  Ivosmical  adjustment  of  dates,  is  another  amusing  sample  of 
our  author's  method,  llis  ingenuity  is  fertile  in  expedients,  but  they 
all  assume  blunders  in  the  Sacred  Writers  with  the  same  perfect  non¬ 
chalance  with  which  another  man  would  crack  filberts  : — as  he  ex- 
j. losses  it  on  the  preceding  page  (3h8)^ — “  mmely  a  blunder.” 

Method  1. — Xoah  is  stated  to  have  lived  3dO  years  after  the  flood; 
suppose  it  only  300,  and  allow  the  overplus  of  50  to  belong  to  the 
tiirhth  preceding  cycle,  and  the  feat  is  achieved.  In  conse([uence  of 
the  llood,  our  author  complacently  says,  “  a  confusion  took  place.” 

51cthotl  II. — We  miglit  sujipose  that  the  “error”  [not  Ihinsen’s 
error,  hut  the  8acred  Writer  s]  of  the  fifty  years  originates  in  the  numbers 
of  the  age  of  the  six  patriarchs.  “The  sum  total  may  have  consisted 
of  1,0-8  years  instead  of  4,878,  or  there  is  some  more  serious  discre¬ 
pancy  at  the  bottom  of  it.”  That  is,  in  short,  it  may  be  accounted  for, 
ur  stated,  or  altered,  or  believed  in  this  or  some  other  way,  without 
regard  to  any  ])oint  but  the  critic’s  caprice. 

Method  111. — The  Obi)  years  of  Methuselah  end  in  the  flood.  “  But 
the  whole  of  this  calculation  is  based  on  a  misconception,”  and  the  9(h) 
years  now  assigned  to  ^Methuselah  are  due  “  to  an  intentional  alteration. 
The  original  number  was  probably  higher.  Su})pose  it  was  so  by  fifty- 
one  years  (50  solar  ones)  (1020),  and  we  have  the  fifty  years  we  want.” 
Just  so,  say  we  ;  nothing  is  more  easy. 

The  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Baron,  in  dealing  with  the  Genetic 
record,  is  of  the  same  loose  kind ;  his  prepossessions,  fancies,  con¬ 
victions,  are  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  documents,  and  not  the 
documents  to  sha2)e  his  o})inion  or  guide  his  judgment.  “  There  were 
eight  cycles  before  Xoah  [wanting,  on  his  own  showing,  fifty  years], 
h  'ginning  with  Rain,  the  builder  of  cities  and  leader  of  the  primeval 
migrations.  There  was  one  cycle  for  Xoah  and  one  for  Shem;  making 
the  total  of  ten  cycles,  or  G,000  solar  years,  for  primeval  history,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Aramaie-records— respectlng-  the  migrations  from 
the  mountains  of  Arra})akhitis.  The  ten  apparent  links  in  the  mis¬ 
understood  patriarchal  list  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  decade  of  cycles. 
Th  ere  are  also  ten  epochs  in  the  Chaldacan  primeval  history.”  This 
last  sentence  discloses  the  secret  of  the  Author’s  learned  legerdemain. 
Hebrew  history  must  be  conformed  to  the  traditions  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  Hebrew  history  must  pay  them  the  homage  of  adapt¬ 
ing  itself  to  their  eccentricities.  Unauthorized,  unfoundecl,  incredible 
traditions  are  everytliing,  and  Hebrew  verities  are  nothing. 

Another  characteristic  example  of  the  Baron’s  facility  of  dealing  with 
obstacles  in  his  calculations,  yet  one  of  the  same  kind  recently  noticed, 
m  the  following  : — “  The  sum  of  1835  years,  which  is  divided  not  quite 
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oquallt  Ix.'twpon  Adjim  and  F.nofli,  correspowls  irifhin  20  /y^’a/'.sto  throo 
Kosinic  years  (!()uverted  into  lunar  years.  In  order  to  ^ive  three  evcl,.- 
liislorically,  it  should  lx*  years.  Tlie  20  years  whieli  are  wautini! 
may  be  aeeonnted  tor  by  supposini'  that  Enoch,  tlie  primeval  man,  hii] 
orh.<inally  1)2.'>  instea»l  of  OOd  assigned  to  him.  These  were  iiecessavilv 
to  be  reiliiced  below  012,  as  soon  as  Seth  was  regarded  as  tlie  sou  of 
Adam  and  lather  of  Eno(!h  :  fur  the  ages  of  man  diminisli  down  to 
’llanokh.  The  change  of  025  into  005  required  only  the  omission  of 
the  word  or  letter  for  twenty” — a  pi(*ee  of  information,  this  last,  which 
the  Karon  might  have  spared  his  readers. 

The  supposed  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  higher  ligure  to  the 
lower  fails  liini,  when  we  recollect  that  directly  after  Enoch  or  TIanokh 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  bound  suddenly  up  beyond  their  early  limit. 

The  dates  assigned  to  Adam  and  Enoch  will  not  corresjxind  with 
the  three  Kosmic  years,  except  by  an  arbitrary  addition  of  twentv 
years,  so  as  to  make  1855  become  1855.  Kut  what  is  further  peculiau 
ab(nit  the  adoption  of  this  period  is,  that  Karon  Kunsen  identities  Adam 
and  Enoch  as  the  same  person  ;  and  yet  is  contented  to  argue,  for  the 
sake  of  g(*tting  additional  Kosmic  ages,  as  though  they  were  not  one. 
Thus,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity,  the  sum  is  about  a  thousand 
years  ;  but,  on  the  supposition  of  their  separate  existence,  he  gains 
nearly  two  thousand.  Jlere  they  are  regarded  as  two,  but  elsewhere 
as  one.  Whether  the  Karon  is  vserious  in  claiming  for  them  together 
the  j)eriod  ot*  three  Kosmic  years,  or  whether  he  may  be  supposed  to 
suggest  the  Kosmic  year-division  as  that  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
original  historian,  we  shall  not  take  ufion  us  to  say. 

The  theory  of  thg  identity  of  Adam  and  Enoch  is  based  upon  the 
view  that  the  list  of  the  Cainite  family  and  of  the  iSethite  family  of  the 
fourth  and  tifth  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  not  ditierent,  but  the  same. 
The  proof  is  curious  : — 


Adam  signifies  Man. 

Enoch  signifies  Man, 

Eloiiim  created  Adam. 

8eth  was  the  father  of  Enos. 

But  Seth  is  Suth,  who  is  Sot,  who  is  Sothis,  who  is  Saturn.  Hence— 
God  created  Adam  ; 

Saturn  created  Enos. 

That  is,  G(xl,  who  is  Saturn,  and  moreover  is  a  pliallic  God,  made 
Adam,  who  is  Enos  :  Adam  being,  as  the  Bible  declares  liim,  the 
father  of  Seth,  and  Euos  his  son. 

Cain  of  chapter  iv.  is  Cainan  of  chapter  v. 

Enoch  Cain’s  son,  is  Enoch  Jared’s  son. 
llirad  Enoch’s  son,  is  Jared  Mahalaleel’s  son. 

Mehujael  llirad’s  son,  is  Mahalaleel  Cainan’s  son. 

Methusael  Mehujaefs  son,  is  ^lethuselah  Enoch’s  son. 

Lamech  who  is  Methusaers  son,  is  Lamech  Methuselah’s  son. 

By  tossing  the  names  of  the  second  list  backward  and  forward,  as 
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a  tosses  his  balls,  the  names  in  the  list  are  found  to  have 

a  coVtain  sort  of  resemblance  for  five  or  six  descents,  but  ^vith 
Lainccli  the  father  of  Xoidi,  and  Lamech  the  polygamist,  the  resem- 
Maiico  ceases.  The  one  Lamech  was  probably  a  murderer ;  perhaps 
oii(‘  of  the  bloody  Xephilim,  that  brought  down  vengeance  on  a  guilty 
worKl.  The  other,  a  man  of  peace,  a  saint  of  God,  and  the  fatlier  of 
a  new  race  of  mankind.  Xo  moral  contrast  can  be  greater ;  and  no 
untruth  more  unlike  truth. 

The  duration  of  the  lives  of  Xoah  and  Shem  consists  of  purely 
astronomical  periods,  while  the  post-(liluvian  names  which  we  might 
suppose  indicated  ju'rsons,  are  those  of  jdaces  or  events.  For  instance, 
Arphaxad  is  a  residence  in  Arrapakhitis ; 

Scliih  is  the  migration  pushing  forwards  ; 
llcber  is  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  ; 


Teleg  means  a  canal,  or  one  in  whose  “days  the  earth  was  cut  into 
lanals  ” — the  system  of  early  canals  perhaps  that  united  the  Tigris 
aiul  luiplirates.  Liinsen  himself,  however,  can  scarcely  equal  tlie 


siini»hcity  wherewith  the  author  of  a  paper 
••(’amhridge  Essays”  deals  with  this  name. 


in  the  last  series  of 
From  his  feats  in  canal 


niaking,  Ikdeg  “was  hence  surnamed  a  divider,  or  strictly  in  the 
modem  English  term,  ‘Xavie.’  AVe  do  not  know  whether  this  has 


tvi'rheen  pointed  out  before.” — “Cambridge  Essays,”  Fourth  Series, 


p.  137. 

Serug  is  Osroene ;  while  Xahor  and  Terah,  “  it  is  probable,”  are 
individual  jicrsons,  and  consequently  historical. 

The  Flood  is  “  a  vast  catastrophe,  by  the  operation  of  water  and 
fire,  hywliich  the  Caspian  Sea  and  LT*al  Lake  were  formed,”  j)roducing 
ii  cliango  in  the  primeval  abode  of  man,  and  causing  “  a  vast  disturb¬ 
ance  and  movement  amongst  the  loopulations,”  —  which  continued  its 
lavages  and  results  for  “many  hundreds^’  of  years. 

( hlier  matters  are  dealt  with  much  in  tlie  same  style,  on  the  plea 
tliat  “  we  must  take  our  stand  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  records, 
including  the  language,  and  cannot  make  Liblical  research  the  starting 
point” — that  critics,  like  Liinsen,  are  constrained  to  protest  against 
“  dogmatising  Libliolatry,  the  superstitious  use  which  Protestants 
make  of  their  Lible,  as  a  cloak  for  indolence  and  want  of  retlection.” 

The  system  of  our  Author  resolves  it^df  intq_  simer  Xaturalism,  and 
nothing  higher  or  better:  AVitli  him  man  is  but  an  accident — an  evolu- 
lion  or  emanation  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  elements : — religion  an 
mvciition ;  language  an  experiment.  It  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  tlie  earliest  condition  of  the  human  race  was  that  of  a  barbarian 


infancy,  a  hiidum  d  turpe peens^  without  articulate  speech,  without  reli¬ 
gion,  without  restraint  of  law  or  acquaintance  with  morals — a  period 
of  unlimited  extent,  during  which  “  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
iuii,’’  painfully  struggling  through  millennium  after  millennium  of 
years  into  the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  gifts  of  civilized  man. 
Tvery  monstrous  dogma  of  polytheism  in  this  system  preceded  the 
knowledge  and  worship)  of  one  true  (iod — a  sublime  result  only 
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attained  after  tlioiisands  of  years  of  darkness  and  error.  Thi^  ^ 
kind  of  pliilosoi)liy  of  the  liiiinan  race  we  had  deemed  long  explodeii 
amongst  thinking  men,  since  the  patent  facts  of  the  case  are  against  it 
Civilized  man  may  degenerate  into  a  barbarian,  but  avc  cannot  uiider- 
stand  how  savages  of  a  low  type — an  Australian  or  a  l>ushin:m— can 
develope  into  a  Moses,  a  Paul,  a  Idato.  If  ever  possible,  it  could 
only  be  by  force  of  a  civilization  conveyed  to  them  ah  cjira,  and  never 
by  a  boiling  Ceyser  of  impulse  gushing  up  amid  them  from  within. 

In  the  facts  as  they  have  really  hajjpened,  and  in  characteristics 
they  actually  exist,  we  perceive  not  a  necessity  for  prodigious  auil 
incredible  cycles  of  time,  but  a  call  for  J.)ivine  intervention.  Polv- 
theisni  is  the  corruption  of  an  antecedent  truth,  not  the  dictate  of  an 
untaught  devotional  instinct — rude  attempts  at  realising  an  Omnipiv- 
.sent  I)i*ity  under  many  material  forms — unavoidable  and  tlicrefoic 
innocent  errors.  The  great  lever  that  has  raiscnl  the  human  race  from 
the  first  has  been  PELIGION — and  that  religion  a  monotladsm  im. 
parted  from  without.  2sot  merely  the  precej)!  of  self-knowledge,  hm 
that  of  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  has  come  to  man  from 
above  :  ii/  ca‘Jo  da^cciulit — yvujOl  [tov  ^eov]. 

As  we  look  back  u])on  the  dark  and  thorny  wood  from  wliicli  we 
emc'rgc  now  that  our  task  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  must  avow  onr 
thankfulness  tliat  we  have  encountered  no  statement  suflicieiit  to  slmk*' 
tlie  faith  of  any  sane  man  in  the  truth  of  the  Hebr(‘W  Scrijdures.  AW- 
have  had  evidence  indeed  presented  to  us,  <*oll(‘cted  from  divciv 
tjuarters,  that  the  chronology  of  the  earlier  n'cords  of  Genesis  is  im 
pi'i’fect,  aiul  that  ^the  ]>atent  facts  of  prinneval  history  demand  loii^r 
periocls  for  the  dispersion  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race  ;  Iml 
we  liave  also  had,  in  the  pertinacity  of  the  llaron’s  dogmatising  uml 
the  ascertained  weakm*ss  of  his  arguments,  ample  justification  for  de¬ 
nouncing  his  demand  of  extravagant  periods  of  time  for  this  pvocis’. 
^'o  one,  we  surmise,  in  all  England,  except  perhaps  ^Mr.  liowlan! 
AVilliams,  in  that  unhealthy  nightmare  of  a  book,  “Essays  andJievnws, 
takes  Earon  lUinseii's  fanci(‘s  for  facts,  or  his  (ienesis  read  throiigli 
neological  spectacles  as  a  correct  picture  of  the  Creation,  and  an 
(‘soteiie  revelation  of  truth.  The  credulity  Avith  Avhich  our  Autlmr 
listens  to  every  authority,  however  fabulous — to  every  voice,  liowcvit 
imlistinct,  provided  it  is  not  lUblical — to  the  neglect  or  contra<lictmn 
of  the  plainest  statements  in  the  JUble,  seems  to  us  to  lind  its  parall'l 
oidy  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  Avhen  they  profess  to  bidieve  in 
nothing,  soon  come  to  bedieve  in  anything.  Of  this  habit  of  iniml. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  with  his  vision,  and  the  late  ]hd)ert  0\v(ii 
with  his  slavish  devotion  to  spirit-raj)ping,  are  notorious  instancis 
t  >jir  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  Cosmogoim’ 
fables,  is  entirely  at  od<ls  Avith  lUinsen’s.  We  IwiAX*  the  greatest  possibh 
rcsp(*ct  for  Sanchoniatho,  Avhom  Philo  translati'd  and  Eusebius  nml 
JVnjdiyry  commended,  and  Avhom,  in  modern  times,  Grelli  and^IovcK 
Ewald  and  lienan,  liaAX  either  edited  or  commented  on  :  avc  are  in’- 
in'ep:u‘»‘d,  Avitii  ScliAvenk,  to  treat  Avith  supercilious  contem]d.  the  niud! 
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later  Berosns  of  Jiabyloii,*  coiitoinporary  of  tlio  lirst  Selencidaj,  cspo- 
1  ially  since  liis  chall  lias  been  winnowed  Ironi  tlic  wheat  in  the  critical 
sieve  of  a  ^iebulir — but  we  niiist  own,  with  all  deference  to  tliese  re- 
oonlers  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  IMuenicia  and  the  Doab,  that  we 
are  not  })roparcd,  on  tlieir  simple  autliority,  to  receive  the  surmises  of 
j>hilosoi)hers  and  the  fancies  of  poets  respecting  tlic  oriffines  of  ^Matter 
iiiul  Time,  in  snpercession  of  the  grave,  dignilied,  historical,  every-way- 
worthy  annals  of  the  Jewish  race.  How  can  we  allow  for  one  moment 
the  declaration,  that  the  llrst  men  had  sometimes  wings,  sometimes  the 
feet  of  beasts,  and  sometimes  the  tails  of  lish,  before  the  race  fully 
asserted  its  characteristics — a  striking  resemblance  to  the  theory  of  the 
Wsiil/cs,  ol  the  more  vecant  Or f(j in  of  Species — in  the  presence 
of  that  majestic  utterance  of  a  sinijile  fact,  “  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  ?’^  What  is  it  to  us  that  Kolpia  and  his 
wife  Baau  gave  birth  to  yEon  and  Ih’otogonos — this  tradition  being  a 
thinly  disguised  jiarody  of  Kol-pch-jali,  the  voice  of  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  Hohuj  the  original  Chaos — when  we  encounter  the  satis¬ 
factory  and  sublime  creation  of  Light,  God’s  mundane  First-born,  in 
the  expression,  “Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light?”  We  have 
read  some  three  hundred  pages  of  oriental  Kosmogonies  in  the  volume 
hclbrc  us — having  beem  familiar  with  most  of  their  details  for  years — 
and  cuiifoss  that  they  have  had  considerable  effect  in  clearing  our  sky 
(if  any  doulits  we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  the  divineness 
of  llio  opening  paragraphs  of  Genesis.  For  ourselves  we  must  say,  that, 
so  far  from  dreading  the  juxtaposition  and  comparison  of  these  Cosmo¬ 
gonic  dreams  and  traditions  with  the  account  of  Creation  given  in  tln^ 

(  arlio^t  book  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  should  prefer,  as  apologists, 
llicir  apfiearing  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  to  the  Biblical  tmxt,  as  its 
jjiglicst  attestation  and  commendation.  For  the  most  part  they  lu’ratlni 
a  spirit  of  credulous  folly — the  earnestness  that  here  and  there  ballasts 
lli(.‘ir  nonsense  being  their  closest  imitations  of  the  Itebiaov  tradition. 
\Vc  should  feel  ])roud  to  ]>oint  the  eye  of  the  caviller  and  the  doubter 
h)  tlifir  very  dilferent  characteristics,  and  say — 

“  Look  on  this  picture — and  on  this.” 

Xo  more  wholesome  exercise  could  be  grv'en  to  blur  incipiently  sceptical 
iidnd  than  a  course  of  Pagan  Kosmogonic  absurdities,  for  it  will  send 


*  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  indulgent  authors  can  be  to  Pagan  annalists, 
wliile  they  denounce  in  a  merciless  strain  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  blunders  of 
tlie  penmen  of  Scripture.  Our  Berosus,  for  instance,  is  accredited  with  “entire 
rn'dihility”  (p.  119);  yet  the  same  Berosus  states  of  himself  that  he  copied  his 
lii'tories  from  the  Babylonian  registers,  which  ran  back  to  a  period  of  200, (XKl 
.years.  Now  there  is  here  either  exaggeration  in  the  chronology,  or  falsehood  in 
the  traditions,  or  mistake  in  the  annalist :  Imfc  no  consideration  is  allowed  to 
d.amnge  the  credit  of  Berosus  and  his  com]»cers  who  deal  in  statements  as  fabulous 
as  their  arithmetic  is  extravagant. 
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back  the  conscientious  seeker  for  truth  with  an  ever-fresh  zest,  and 
ever-higher  appreciation,  to  the  grandly  simple  and  sublime  narrative 
of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  !Not  that  we  overlook  the  fragmenhiry  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  first  chai)tersof  Genesis;  not  that  we  doubt  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  existence  of  the  distinction  between  the  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  documents  out  of  which  they  are  compileel ;  not  that  we  deny 
tlieir  legendary  and  traditional  complexion,  and  possibly  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  alle'gory,  in  some  measure  with  plain  narrative  ;  but  assert, 
nevertheless,  that  they  are  intelligible,  true,  and  inspired.  Traditions 
they  may  well  be  without  disparaging  their  genuineness,  for  the  com¬ 
piler,  writing  at  the  distance  of  some  thousands  of  years,  must  have 
relied  upon  traditions.  But  traditions  are  true  as  well  as  false.  Paul 
commends  true  traditions  to  the  observance  of  the  Thessalonians. 
(2  Thess.  ii.  l  o.)  The  iirst  himily  of  man  would  communicate  reports 
of  their  own  creation,  as  far  as  they  were  revealed  to  them  i’rom 
without,  or  recognized  bv  their  consciousness,  to  their  descendants  ; 
and  when  these  were  obscured  or  forgotten,  the  deep  yearning  of  the 
human  heart  after  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  would  lead 
to  the  ndiabilitation  of  the  old  stories,  or  the  invention  of  new.  ^Moses 
was  divinely  directed  to  the  storehouse  of  the  true  tradition,  by  reason 
of  which  the  Genesis  of  the  Bible,  amongst  the  Kosmogonic  fables  ot 
the  ancients,  stands  sublimelv  alone. 

^  V 


YI. 

ON  THE  SOCIAL  AFFECTIONS. 

“  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.” — Ps.  Ixviii.  G. 

Love  is  our  first  lesson.  Tiie  very  first  thing  a  little  infant  learns,  is 
to  love  her  who  supplies  its  vrants  and  soothes  its  p)ains.  The  love  of 
the  father  never  precedes  this  love ; — how  should  it  ]  llis  kind  looks 
and  endearments  soon  call  forth  reciprocal  afiections  ;  but,  under  every 
sense  of  need,  the  infant  instinctively  turns  to  its  mother.  It  can  do 
without  him ; — it  cannot  do  Avithout  her.  And  though  individual  clia- 
ract(‘r  sometimes  neutralizes  class  distinctions,  so  that  here  and  there 
is  found  a  mother  less  tender  tlian  a  father,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  masculine  character  is  les.s  endued  with  parental  tenderness 
than  the  feminine  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  irrational  creation,  the  rule 
lias  no  exceptioim.  The  mother  loves  the  child  as  jiart  of  herself,  but 
with  a  love  so  purely  unseliish,  tluit,  from  the  very  lirst,  she  will  sacri* 
fice  to  it  her  own  rest,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  The  unseliisli  nature  of 
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this  love  incvital)!}’  refines,  purifies,  ami  exalts  her  own  character  ;  so 
that,  though  the  average  of  single  women  may  he  capable  of  being 
vi-rv  good  mothers,  she  who  is  already  a  mother  is  something  higher 
than  they  are,  unless  she  is  false  to  herself. 

It  is  possible  to  predicate  with  precision  the  moral  standard  of  a 
nation  by  tlic  strength  or  weakness  of  this  tie  ;  for  mothers  form  their 
.(•ns,  aiul  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  “  The  first  ten  years 
of  a  man’s  life,”  says  Dr.  Cumming,  “  arc  in  your  keeping.”  Awful, 
vot  happy  responsibility  !  The  native  ^Australians,  who  rank  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  are  the  most  deficient  in  p.irental  alfection.  AVhat 
;i  noble  idea  is  given  us  of  the  country  that  could  produce  Cratesiclea, 
who,  being  told  that  Ptolemy  demanded  her  as  hostage  for  lier  son 
(’loonienes,  cheerfully  exclaimed — Is  this  the  thing  which  you  have 
so  hesitated  to  communicate  1  Pray  put  me  immediately  on  board  a 
ship,  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine  wherever  you  think  it  may  be  of 
most  use  to  Sparta.”  And,  seeing  her  son  full  of  emotion  as  she  was 
Mil  the  point  of  embarking,  she  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
whispered — Oh  !  let  none  see  us  Avee])ing.  This  alone  is  in  our 
power ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  God.”  It  is  no  more  surprising 
that  a  woman  of  this  mould  should  be  the  mother  of  a  hero,  than  that 
hilia,  the  daughter  of  Gernianicus,  should  produce  a  Xero.  And  each 
was  the  ty])e  of  her  country.  It  is  a  happy  sign  for  Italy,  who  once 
hroiight  forth  a  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  a  Bianca  Capello,  that  Garibaldi 
(’an  now  bid  the  women  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Sicily  take  pattern  by 
the  ladies  Cairoli,  ]\Iartinez,  Dinorchi,  Sinori,  Biancardi,  Pallavicini, 
Speri,  Pepoli,  Salvi,  who  have  shown  themselves  all  the  more  true 
woineii  in  showing  themselves  true  patriots. 

Mother’s  love,  then,  is  strongest  and  inirest  of  all — the  most  unselfish 
and  imperishable.  The  Almighty  uses,  as  the  strongest  metaphor,  the 
expression — ‘‘  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
llieo.”  And  the  question  is  asked  almost  incredulously — ‘‘Can  a  mother 
forget  her  sucking  child  1  ” 

Aext,  then,  to  the  infant’s  perception  of  its  mother’s  love,  comes  its 
recognition  of  the  love  of  its  father.  Xow,  this  love  is  the  type  of  the 
greatest  love  of  all,  which  is  the  love  of  God  ;  for  lie  pleases  to  call 
Himself  our  Father,  and  indeed  is  so— in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.  Unconscious  at  first  of  the  love  of  our  earthly 
father,  we  are  still  slower  To  recognizirthe  love"^  our  Father  Avhich 
is  in  lieaven.  The  sense  of  a  fiither’s  love  is  early  coupled  with  that 
of  his  strength  and  power  ;  hence,  our  love  for  him  is  tempered  with 
fear,  but  also  with  reliance.  AVe  know  he  can,  and  fear  he  will,  chastise 
ns  tor  our  misdeeds  ;  but  Ave  also  repose  in  his  power  of  defending  us 
liom  evil.  \ow,  the  bond  of  filial  love,  Avhich  so  distinguishes  all  but 
the  inferior  races  of  men,  does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  lower  animals 
—at  any  rate,  after  they  can  feed  themselves.  Gratitude  is  unknown 
to  tliein,  as  regards  one  another,  for  gratitude  requires  more  power  of 
moiiiory  than  they  possess.  A  dog  Avill  recognize  last  year’s  master 
sooner  than  be  recognized  by  last  year’s  puppy.  In  filial  afiection. 
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tliciH'luro,  wc  lake  rank  nbovc  the  brutes  ;  but  bow  M’cak  a  tie  is  liii-ji 
iitrcction  among  barbarous  tril)es  I  Among  the  native  Australians  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all  ;  and  certainly  parental  atleetion  iia: 
done  little  to  call  it  forth.  In  Africa,  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  fathers  continually  sell  their  children  into  slavery,  aiul  sons 
ar(‘  ready  to  cast  forth  their  parents  to  perish,  as  soon  as  their  siippyj^ 
Ijecomes  burthensome.  llobert  ^Moffat,  the  missionary,  gives  an  aflVctiirr 
instance  of  this.  Seeing  a  wreath  of  smoke  rising  in  a  desert  plao?> 
covered  with  the  footprints  of  lions,  ho  approached  the  spot,  and  heheM 
a  heart-rending  object.  ‘Ht  was  a  venerable  looking  old  woiimn'’ 
says  lie,  a  living  skeleton,  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  knock 
tSlie  tried  to  rise,  but,  trembling  with  weakness,  sank  again  to  the 
earth.  I  addressed  her  by  the  name  whicli  sounds  sweet  in  evoiv 
clime,  saying — ‘  My  mother,  fear  not.  AVe  arc  friends,  and  will  do  yon 
no  harm.^  1  \mt  several  questions  to  her,  but  she  ajipeared  eitiicr 
Rjieechless  or  afraid  to  open  her  lips.  1  again  repeated — ‘  Ihay,  mother. 
wh(»  are  you,  and  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  this  situation  ]’  To  whicli 
:  lie  r(‘]>lied — ‘  I  am  a  woman  ;  1  have  been  lierc  four  days  ;  my  chihln  n 
liavc  left  me  here  to  die.’  ‘  Your  children  !’  I  interrupted.  ‘Yes,’ 
raising  her  hands  to  her  shrivelled  bosom,  ‘  my  owui  children — throe 
.sons  and  two  daughters  :  they  are  gone  to  yonder  blue  mountain,  and 
have  left  me  here  to  die.’  ‘  A.nd  why  di^l  tliey  leave  you  ]’  1  impiircd. 
►Spreading  mit  her  hands,  ‘1  am  old,  you  see,  and  no  longer  able  to 
serve  th(*m.  'When  they  kill  game,  I  am  too  feeble  to  assist  in  carrvinir 
home  the  llesh  ;  1  am  not  able  to  gather  wood  to  make  tin* ;  and  I 
cannot  carrv  their  children  on  mv  back,  as  I  used  to  do.’  This  Iasi 
sentence  Avas  nnii'c  than  I  could  bear ;  and  though  my  tongue  Avas 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  for  Avant  of  Avater,  this  reply  opened 
a  fountain  of  tears.  1  remarked  that  I  Avas  surprised  she  had  escapi'd 
the  lions.  .  .  .  She  took  hold  of  the  skin  of  lier  left  arm  Avith 

h(*r  lingers,  and,  raising  it  u]>  as  one  Avould  do  loose  linen,  she  added; 

‘  I  lu*ar  the  lions ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  mo  that  tlnw  Avould  eat— 
there  is  no  tlesh  for  them  io  scent.’  ”  As  she  Avas  afraid  of  accoiu- 
})anying  ^yiotfat  and  his  ]\irty  (though,  oath  had  they  been  cannibals 
one  Avouhl  Avonder  Avhy  she  should  fear  them  more  than  the  lions), 
lie  gave  her  some  food,  made  u})  her  fire,  and  pursued  his  journey. 
Eventually,  it  appeared,  that  her  sons,  Avatching  the  travellers’  caravan 
from  the  hills,  and  seeing  it  halt  Avhere  they  liad  left  their  mother, 
Avere  impelled,  by  alarm  or  curiosity,  to  Ausit  her  after  he  had  left  her; 
and  Avere  suthciently  impressed  by  their  fears  of  the  Avhite  man’s  poAver 
t('>  itunish,  to  take  her  lionie,  and  proAude  for  her  Avith  more  than  usual 
care,  (^n  reasoning  Avith  the  natives,  hoAAXATr,  says  Molfat,  on  this 
ciuel  ])ractice,  they  AA'ould  only  laugh. 

Next  in  gradation  to  Heathens  come  Idolaters  ;  and  here  the  classic 
.->ch(dar  Avill  instantly  be  prepared  to  quote  the  tilial  piety  of  Antigone, 
of  Damo,  of  the  sons  of  the  juiestess  of  Diana,  of  the  sons  Avho  bore 
their  father  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Olympic  games,  A'c.  ^fany  in¬ 
stances  of  unnatural  children,  hoAvever,  prove  that  the  polished  creeds 
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of  (Jrocc  aiul  liumc  had  very  little  inlluencc  in  steinmini^  the  current 
oi’t'vil  in  the  natural  man  ;  though,  in  theory,  the  love  ot‘  parents  and 
Avas  inculcated  hy  them,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of 
i  lolatries  farther  east. 

It  aj^peais,  then,  that  instinct,  sentiment,  and  any  religious  creed 
.lioi’t  of  that  of  the  otily  true  God,  is  insufricient  either  as  a  chock  or 
ciimulus  ill  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  })aront  and  child.  Some 
tlu  iv  have  heeii  who,  from  inherent  nohility  of  character  and  long  cul¬ 
tivated  hahits  of  unseltishness,  have,  like  Cratesiclea,  been  capable  of 
suhliiiie  devotion  to  their  children  and  country  ;  but  where,  in  classic 
annals,  shall  wo  find  a  Hannah,  a  Xaomi,  a  I\uth  ? 

From  the  i)arental  relation  spring  all  the  other  relative  connections 
of  life  ;  and  just  in  pro]’»ortion  as  these  are  hallowed  and  blameless  in 
ilic'ir  several  degrees,  is  the  welfare  and  worth  of  the  whole.  A  little 
du.dcr  of  individuals,  comprising  virtuous  and  affectionate  parents, 
ihildreii,  husbands,  wives,  lirothers,  sisters,  make  a  family ;  an  aggre¬ 
gate  (if  sucli  families  makes  a  nation  :  and  as  those  families  and  their 
S' vt'ral  nieml)ers  are  felt  to  be  on  the  whole  truthful,  honest.  God¬ 
fearing,  kindly  affectioned,  such  will  be  the  repute  of  the  nation, 
jlaiiy  of  the  crimes  in  Italian  media,‘val  history  resulted  from  the 
lalr'e  jH)sitinn  in  which,  members  of  the  same  household  stood  to  one 
r.iiotlier.  “It  is  remarkable,”  says  i^^r.  Trollope,  “that  in  the  whole 

.storv  of  Luisa  Stroz/.i  her  husband  is  never  once  named.”  He  evi- 

«■ 

ikiitly  thought,  and  others  thought,  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with 
lii.^  wife’s  safety  or  rejmtation.  Her  larothers  might  look  to  her  ;  they 
ware  her  natural  prot(‘ctors.  That  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  iMedici. 
The  marriage-tie  has  been  worn  loosely  among  them  ever  since  ;  and 
it  will  bo  one  of  the  tasks  f)f  the  next  Italian  reformers  to  reinstate 
conjugal  life  in  its  just  position. 

“The  fire  of  Italian  hearths  is  going  out  rapidly,”  says  Gallenga. 
“hiving  from  Injiiio  hecomes  a  more  and  more  universal  practice. 
Fathers,  mothers,  whole  families  go  to  tlie  rates  and  restaurants  for 
their  hreakfasts  and  other  meals ;  and  bachelors  leave  their  lodgings 
iindiavcn,  if  not  unwashed,  and  never  revisit  them  till  hed-time.  The 
harber,  the  hoot-hlack,  as  well  as  the  cook,  are  all  ready  to  wait  upon 
thtou  out  of  doors.  Tlic  fire,  in  short,  is  being  put  out  in  Italy  ;  and 
witli  it  tlie  feelings  of  home  and  domestic  affection  are  becoming 
ohsolcte.  The  number  of  single  men.JliroughouLltaly  is  quite  appal¬ 
ling  ;  there  is  no  country  in  which  ‘  improvident  marriage  ’  is  more 
carefully  eschewed.”  Happily,  this  was  before  the  famous  Fifty- nine; 
tliougli  only  in  Fifty- eight.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  reformation 
not  follow  in  the  footprints  of  revolution,  and  reformed  religion 
be  attended  by  its  inseparable  liancbnaids — reformed  morals  and 
niaiiners. 

f  ^  ye  Continentals  !  what  know  you  of  the  cliarm,  the  virtue,  of  an 
Liiglisli  family  breakhist  ?  AVhen  the  brisk,  cheerful  father,  clean 
sliaved  and  hrushed  ;  the  complacent  mother,  in  no  untidy  dishahile  ; 
the  young  lads,  “  poking  fun  ”  at  one  another ;  the  blooming  girls,  in 
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fresh  muslins  and  ribbons,  with  liair  in  sliining  coils  and 
in  at  the  appointed  hour,  exchange  bly the  “good-morro' 
inquiries  after  last  night’s  headache  or  toothache,  join  reverently  In  ^ 
brief  act  of  social  worship,  and  then  gather  round  the  ample" table 
covered  with  a  fair  white  cloth,  where  good,  wholesome,  nutritious  fart- 
is  spread  in  tempting  order,  crowned  with  the  steaming  urn then 
as  the  father  skims  his  newspaj)er,  and  culls  choice  extracts  for  his 
family,  or  the  mother  breaks  the  seal  of  letters  from  this  aiul  tliat 
cherished  relative,  and  communicates  their  interesting  or  eiitertainiirr 
contents,  what  subject-matter  is  afforded  for  family  talk,  such  as  the 
Italian,  slinking  off  to  his  colfee-house,  can  never  know  ! 

Family  habits  and  lh*otestantism  seem  to  go  together.  Li  Spain,  a 
diminutive  cup  of  chocolate,  brought  into  the  bedroom,  is  the  apolo^n' 
for  a  breakfast ;  in  lJussia,  the  meal,  as  we  have  it,  is  unknown— oaeii 
one  eats  something  when  he  is  hungry.  AVere  eating  and  drinking' 
the  sole  object  to  be  attained  by  gathering  round  a  table,  one  might 
indeed  as  well  feed  apart  as  in  company;  but  only  consider  what  in¬ 
terchange  of  minds,  what  acquaintance  with  one  another’s  hearts,  whut 
refuges  from  tired  thought,  what  cheerfuhiess  and  sociability  would  h 
lost  thereby ! 


“  ’Tis  sweet,  ’mid  noise  of  plates  and  dishes. 

To  speak  one’s  sentiments  and  wishes,” 

sang  the  author  of  “Boyle  Farm and  certainly  it  is  only  when  con¬ 
verse  seasons  the  repast,  that  the  feeding  of  men  becomes  more  reliiied 
than  that  of  brutes.  Meal-times  are  often  the  only  seasons  when  the 
man  of  business  Sees  his  family  ;  dejnive  him  of  them,  and  he  becomes 
a  joyless  labourer  for  those  Avlioni  he  never  hears  or  sees ;  but  give 
him  their  cheerful  chat  at  breakfast  and  supper,  how  briskly  he  toils 
during  the  intervening  hours ! 

In  France  and  Italy,  young  men  see  nothing,  know  nothing  of  their 
sisters — consequently,  care  little  or  nothing  for  them ;  in  Englaml, 
sisters  are  their  brother’s  cherished  friends  and  correspondents.  The 
I)ean  of  Carlisle  savs  he  lias  known  voung  men  at  college  wliullv 
restrained  from  vice,  simply  by  the  hallowed  and  blessed  influence  of 
their  sisters.  AVe  have  known  a  brother  in  Australia  write  to  his 
authoress-sister  in  England,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years— 
“  You  cannot  tell  what  a  calming,  quieting  eftect  your  books  have  on 
me  ;  they  seem  to  decolonize  me,  if  1  may  coin  a  word.”  llow’  toucliiiig 
a  picture  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  Frances  and  Elizabeth  Bickerslctli, 
of  the  suftering  Fanny  lying  on  her  bed  of  pain,  with  her  father  and 
two  brothers  kneeling  round  her  I  Such  a  scene  would  not  occur  in 
Italy  or  Trance.  The  young  girls  there  are  shut  up  within  convent 
walls  during  the  freshest,  most  charming  period  of  their  youth.  Truly 
their  brothei-s  may  say — “A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister ;  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  fountain  sealed.”  Her  thick-coming  fancies  die  at  their  birth, 
unspoken  to  sympathizing  young  sister  or  brother,  indulgent  mother. 
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pr  sensiOlo,  intelligent  father ;  her  desire  for  useful  knowledge  meets 
^itii  110  response.  Instead  of  being  wisely  drawn  out  of  self  by  the 
ti^ousaiid  harmless  and  useful  outlets  of  English  home-life,  she  is  driven 
to  scll'Contemi>lation,  and  vain,  vague  longings  and  repinings.  Ec- 
leasecl  by  marriage  from  this  joyless  captivity,  she  frequently  finds 
hn’sclf,  like  Madame  Guyon,  a  mere  boarder  under  the  roof  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  most  disregarded  person  in  the  house,  with  no 
household  cares,  no  servants  under  her  control,  no  purse,  no  liberty  to 
take  exercise  and  find  society  aliroad,  save  under  humiliating  restric¬ 
tions  and  surveillance — in  all  respects,  except  in  name,  a  child  still. 
()r  else  it  is  the  husband  Avho  becomes  the  cypher  : — Madame  receives 
oil  appointed  evenings  ;  the  Signora  Eosaura,  or  the  Signora  Eianca, 
is  at  home  to  her  male  friends  and  perhaps  one  or  two  ladies,  who 
retail  all  the  small-talk  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  plenty  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  hostess,  whom,  however,  the  gentlemen  do  not  always 
ijiitlicicntly  respect  to  abstain  from  smoking  their  cigars.  In  these 
circles,  the  master  of  the  house  is  always  absent ;  he  is  paying  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  some  other  Signora  liosaura,  or  Signora  Bianca  ;  an  evening 
with  his  wife  would  be  insupportable  to  them  both.  Her 
liiiml  is  unfurnished  ;  they  have  no  common  objects  of  interest ;  they 
could  only  talk  over  the  vexed  question  of  domestic  expenses. 

Gallenga  thinks  one  reason  of  the  want  of  domestic  sociability  in 
Italy  is  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  fuel.  It  is  ridiculous,  he  says,  to 
talk  of  the  warmth  of  Italy,  when  every  one  who'  has  lived  there  knows 
how  much  cold  weather  there  is,  wuth  no  sufticient  appliances  to  meet 
it.  People  go  about  with  little  earthen  fire-pots  in  their  hands,  but 
they  know  not  the  luxury  of  a  snug  tire-side.  Hearts  and  hearths  go 
together ;  no  warmth  of  domestic  allection  can  stand  an  empty  fire¬ 
place  in  mid-winter ;  just  as  our  mechanics,  if  they  return  home  to  a 
smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding  wife,  soon  go  off  to  the  beer-shop,  so  the 
Italian  flings  on  his  cloak,  and  goes  to  the  cafe.  The  hotel  charge  for  a 
tire  at  Turin  is  five  francs  a-day. 

Well,  a  remedy  for  this  may  be  at  hand.  Capitalists  may  mine 
for  coal,  and  railways  will  swiftly  transport  it,  ere  long,  where  it  is 
wanted.  But  if  everv  Italian  had  a  roaring  Christmas  fire  on  his 
Ikarth  this  minute,  it  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  his  social  system, 
which  spring  from  his  code  of  religion.  It  is  the  interest  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  priesthood  to  check  the  free  growth  of  the  domestic 
affections.  The  Eomish  Cliurch  even  forbids  sisters  to  profess  in  the 
.'?amo  convent.  There  must  be  many  a  priest  who  looks  on  at  a  cheer¬ 
ful  family  party  'with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  INlilton’s  Satan  when  he 
beheld  the  endearments  of  Adam  and  Eve.  With  the  free  admission 
of  a  reformed  Christianity,  every  social  good  will  follow.  Already  the 
momentous  political  questions  which  attect  the  very  life  of  Italian 
unity  and  liberty,  have  awakened  a  more  earnest  feeling  among  her 
people  ;  and  given  even  the  coffee-house  gossips  something  better  to 
talk  of  than  the  last  opera  or  ballet.  Evangelical  Christianity,  the 
f^mallest  of  all  seeds,  has  been  sown  in  good  soil,  and,  if  not  crushed 
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underfoot,  will  "row  to  maturity  till  it  overshadows  the  land.  hhrU* 
its  genial  shelter,  should  (Jod  so  will  it,  all  the  household  relations  wHj 
thrive  and  ]>rosj)er ;  husband  and  wife  will  no  longer  weary  of  one 
another,  with  high  and  holy  themes  to  talk  of,  and  a  ciivle  of  blooming 
children  gladdening  their  home,  no  longer  sent  off  to  convents^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  hours,  whose  meals,  whose  tasks  and  exer¬ 
cises  are  still  together — will  twine,  as  Hwere,  in  love,  and  under  the 
fostering,  sanctifying  inlluencc  of  the  social  affections,  will  become 
better  citizens,  better  ])atriots,  better  Christians.  Genius  itself,  never 
so  untmmmelled  as  when  frankly  owning  the  bonds  of  that  Liuvgivj^f 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  will  shake  off  its  lethargy,  ainl 
rejoice  itself  and  the  world  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  their 
freshest  vitality. 

AVilberforce  and  Hannah  Afore  would  have  rejoiced,  could  they 
liave  beheld  the  decline  of  card-playing  and  play-going  in  the  ju-esent 
day.  One  reason  is  the  great  prevalence  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
which  makes  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from  them  ;  another,  for  the  neglect 
of  the  theatre,  is  the  growing  disinclination  of  men  to  quit  their  fire¬ 
sides  ;  and  they  cling  to  those  fire-sides  because  tlicy  are  comibrtahle 
and  happy.  Afeii  study  their  ease  more  than  they  did — perhaps  more 
than  they  ought ;  but  it  leads  to  domesticity.  On  the  Continent,  if 
it  is  not  the  lady’s  night  for  receiving  company,  or  if  tlie  gentleinaii 
docs  not  juiii  her  circle,  the  invariable  refuge  is  the  theatre.  An 
Englishman  after  working  his  brain  harder,  probably,  for  many  hours 
than  his  grandfather  used  to  do,  enjoys  his  lato  dinner  with  his  wife 
and  grov.ni-up  children,  and,  if  he  carries  home  an  unexpected  guest, 
knows  that  it  Avijl  he  to  a  clean  table-cloth,  well-dressed  meal,  ainl 
smiling  faces.  ]>ut  the  guest’s  presence  is  not  needed  ;  alone  withliis 
family,  enjoying  his  easy  chair  and  slippons,  conversation  seldom  Hags, 
or  is  varied  by  snatches  of  thoughtful  pleasing  rest,  that  probably 
end  in  a  little  nap,  from  Avliicli  lie  awakes  rcfreslied  to  renew  the 
dialogue  witli  increased  spirit,  or  read  aloud,  or  to  liimsolf,  (while 
various  female  handiworks  are  pursued  by  his  companions,)  or  listen  to 
music,  or  enjoy  a  game  ot  cliess.  This  man  is  as  happy  as  it  is  possilile 
for  a  man  to  be  ;  the  idea  of  turning  out  into  the  sloppy  streets  to  see 
the  best  jda}'  that  ever  was  acted,  would  be  no  temptation  to  him  ;  the 
opportunity  or  necessity  of  going  to  Airs.  Such-a-one’s  evening  party, 
where  “  Silent  circles  fan  themselves  and  cpiake,’* 

“  Aiul  powdered,  pert  proficients  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assault  the  doors 
Till  the  street  rings/* 


would  be  positively  nauseous  to  him.  Fanny  and  Emma  are 
willing  to  depone  bow*  ditiicult  it  always  is  to  get  Pajia  out.  And 
liapi»ily,  our  Eannys  ami  Emmas  are  generally  well  content  to  stay  at 
home  with  him.  “Girls  will  be  girls,”  and  a  moderate  participation 
in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society  at  home  and  cabroad  is  what  no 
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I'lid  and  sensible  parent  will  deny  them  merely  on  the  score  of  boiiipj 
t(!o  elderly  and  fond  of  ease  himself  to  require  or  quite  to  like  it. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however, — and  let  those  take  consolation  from 
it  vli'o  most  feel  they  need  it, — that  the  young  ladies  who  go  out  most 
ire  not  those  who  always  secure  the  l)ost  husbands,  or  even  any 
liU'bands  at  all ;  nay,  that  the  girls  who  are  most  admired  and  popular, 
ire  not  those  wlio  are  either  the  handsomest  or  the  most  expensively 
ilresscd.  Unlimited  credit  at  the  milliner’s  and  jeweller’s,  the  most 
untiring  of  chaperons,  will  not  carry  the  grand  point.  So  certain  is 
this  that  many  mammas  and  daughters,  when  they  see  that  some 
’inprctcnding  little  body,  of  whom  it  has  been  frecpiently  allirmed  that 
•‘there  is  nothing  in  her,”  wins  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery 
thnt  beauty,  style,  position,  fashion,  fortune,  failed  to  secure,  they  are 
obliged,  for  want  of  a  better  solution,  reluctantly  to  observe  that 
••niiirriages  are  made  in  heaven.”  Generally,  a  better  solution  mitjht 
he  found  in  the  sweetness,  unassuming  manners,  and  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  party  who,  perhaps,  has  been  seen  more  than  once  in  the  soft, 
sober  light  of  home,  where  shaded  lamps  cast  a  mild  radiance  so  much 
more  becoming  than  the  ball-room  chandeliers.  Uut,  say  that  marriages 
arc  made  in  heaven,  that  predestination  inevitahly  brings  the  ])artics 
together  who  are  to  run  in  couples  ;  well  then,  a  truce,  with  any  more 
anxiety,  mananivring,  and  com])etition.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  apple  to  the  lair.  Pursue,  oh  ye  daughters  !  the  even  tenor  of 
vour  ways  ;  knowing  that  the  happy  time  will  come,  if  it  is  to  come  ; 
and  if  it  is  not,  tliat  no  amount  of  going  out  and  Hitting  restlessly  Irom 
Olio  watering-place  to  another  will  alter  the  case. 

AVliile  the  bachelors  in  Italv  have  been  so  much  on  the  increase, 
the  desire  of  parents  to  marry  their  daughters  has  been  by  no  mean:*, 
lessened.  Thus,  the  striving, — the  desiring  comes  from  the  wrong  side, 
Avhich  is  anything  but  dignified.  Among  uncivilised  tribes,  and  in 
early  states  of  society,  the  wife  has  often  been  purchased,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  very  handsome  compensation  has  been  offered  parents  for 
parting  with  their  daughters.  8he  has  not  been  treated  like  a  bale  of 
unsaleable  goods,  but  as  something  which  one  party  was  eager  to  liave, 
and  the  other  reluctant  to  lose.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  from  her  known  power  of  doing  work,  which  had  a  value 
equivalent  to  money  ;  xvhereas,  the  parents  now  get  rid  of  an  expense, 
and  the  husband  too  often  incurs  a  needlessly  heavy  one.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  social  affections  that  an  expensive  outfit  seems 
more  and  more  in  request,  so  that  the  aim  sometimes  defeats  its  ow*n 
end,  and  terminates  in  having  no  outfit  at  all.  This  evil  needs  to  bo 
attacked  at  the  very  root  by  parents  ;  with  them  it  rests  to  bring  up 
their  children  with  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  ada])t  their  habits 
to  their  means.  A  boy  or  girl  who  is  placed  at  a  school,  where  the 
table  is  better  than  at  home,  is,  of  course,  discontented  with  the 
domestic  providings.  A  small  shopkeeper’s  daughter,  who  should 
learn  to  play  the  harp,  except  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  would,  of 
course,  repine  at  her  lot  in  a  home  where  a  harp  could  not  be  played. 
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AVlio  'Svoukl  lit  up  an  expensive  steam  ai)paratiis  with  no  specific  okject  ? 
Yet  it  is  equal  folly  to  provide  the  young  with  accomplishnients 
unsuitable  to  their  position  in  life,  which  they  will  be  hardly  able  to 
practise.  A  sense  of  their  acquirements  being  thrown  away  is  painful 
to  many  young  people,  and  destroys  social  happiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  tliere  is  hardly  any  accomplishment  Avhich,  if  the  proper  end  is 
kept  in  view,  may  not  subserve  and  increase  domestic  happiness,  la 
the  young  ladies  of  the  present  time  is  continually  found  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  craving  for  change  of  scene  ;  one  is  dying  to  go  to  Italy,  another 
to  go  to  Egyi)t,  another  to  Tasmania,  llefore  steamboats  and  railroads 
made  time  and  siiace  so  insigniiicant,  these  cases  would  simply  have 
been  counted  madness,  or  downright  folly;  but  now  ] parents  harass 
themselves  to  gratify  tlie  wish  for  what  is  not  impossible,  but  only 
excessively  expensive  and  inconvenient.  Could  not  these  restless 
young  ladies  turn  their  energies  to  better  account  ?  If  they  are.  tirol 
of  crochet  and  Herd  in  work,  are  there  no  hungry  to  feed,  no  naked  to 
clothe,  no  children  to  teach,  no  sick  to  be  visited  ?  A  utilitarian, 
seeing  a  rapid  stream  racing  to  the  ocean,  exclaims — “What  a  line 
water  power  is  hero  wasted  I”  Eternity  is  the  ocean  :  shall  not  these 
rapiil  streams  be  turned  to  account  ? — these  fast  young  ladies  kept 
moving  to  some  purpose  ?  AVithout  copwing  Miss  Alarsh,  Airs.  Bayly, 
and  Airs.  AVightman,  they  might  lind  some  corresponding  sphere  of 
usefulness.  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ;  and  the 
women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  of  England  cannot,  after  all,  he 
matched.  AVhat  household  servants  they  make  I — what  devoted, 
]Hire-minded  governesses  ! — what  wives  ! — what  mothers  ! — what 
sisters  ! 

The  single  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  a  personage  scarcely  at  all  seen,  at 
any  rate  in  her  proper  position,  except  in  England.  In  Eoman  Catholic 
countries,  she  takes  refuge  in  a  convent ;  she  is  hardly  considered 
respectable  ;  whereas  here,  she  is  respectability  itself !  The  old  maid 
of  old  novels  and  plays,  indeed,  ]>rim,  censorious,  and  spiteful,  is  dis- 
aiq>earing.  In  her  place  we  have  a  most  cheerful,  contented,  benevolent, 
and  popular  lady,  seldom  behind  the  fashion  or  behind  the  news  and 
literature  of  the  day — beloved  by  nepdiews  and  nieces,  married  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins ;  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  sickness  and  himily 
troubles ;  a  favourite  visitor,  yet  not  always  visiting  nor  yet  staying 
too  long ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  having  a  snug  little  home  of  her 
own,  where  ])et  nieces  and  nephews  spend  a  few  days  most  delight¬ 
fully  ;  a  guardian  angel  to  the  poor ;  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
clergyman  and  clergyman’s  wife  ;  in  high  esteem  and  respect  among 
the  tradespeople  ;  a  tamous  letter-writer,  and  the  fabricator  of  most 
beautiful  fancy’  work  !  Of  this  genus,  we  are  privileged  to  know 
several  specimens,  some  of  whom,  we  are  bold  to  hope,  will  bridle 
when  tlnw  read  this  little  account,  and  say  with  a  pleased,  half¬ 
doubtful  look — “  AA^ell,  I’m  sure  ;  this  can’t  be  me  r  Yes,  it  is  you, 
aunt  Kate  and  aunt  Alaria,  and  ever  so  many’  aunts  with  pretty  names 
who  have  been  pretty  y^oung  women  in  y’our  time,  and  who  now  have 
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than  beauty  dearer.  You  are  the  salt  of  the  country; 
•iS  long  as  you  are  the  objects  and  subjects  of  such  wann  and  kindly 
l^elin  °  you  greatly  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  affections. 

■\Ve  meant  to  say  something  about  the  baneful  custom  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  living  in  boarding-houses  for  the  first  few  years  of  married 
life,  so  sadly  detrimental  to  the  social  affections.  ]>ut  we  will  not 
mick  holes  in  our  neighbours’  coats.  The  evil  won’t  spread.  The 
fnijlishiiian’s  home  is  his  castle  ;  for  that  home  he  fights,  works,  and 
iiraVs  Ho  won’t  go  into  a  boarding-house,  trust  him  for  that ! 

^  ‘  A.  :\r.- 


VII. 
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Travelling  one  day  with  a  gentleman  from  Africa,  our  conversation 
turned  on  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  climate  on  the  banks  of 
tlieXiger.  “Great  changes  have  taken  place  there,”  said  our  friend, 
“since  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Expedition.”  For  “  many  years, 
in  cultivating  the  higher  gTounds,  we  suffered  from  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps  below,  but  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow  got  possession  of 
one  of  those  swamps,  cut  what  he  called  a  main  drain,  running  into 
the  river,  and  then  by  a  process  of  angular  drainage  leading  into  the 
principal  cutting,  he  so  drained  the  soil  that  he  could  plant  and  sow 
the  swamp  ;  and  now,  while  he  has  abundant  returns,  our  crops  on 
the  higher  grounds  have  all  improved.” 

Xow,  what  was  done  for  the  material  swamp  of  Africa  must  be 
(lone  for  the  moral  swamps  of  England.  The  churches  of  the  little 
hills  of  Zioii  have  long  suffered  from  the  malaria  arising  from  the 
pestilence  of  sin  which  has  abounded  in  our  densely-packed  cities 
and  towns,  and  although  much  has  been  done  to  improve  them, 
there  are  yet  many  swamps  which  need  to  be  drained,  many  wastes 
to  he  reclaimed,  and  much -land- to  - j^os^sess.  -It-i-s  our  purpose, 
therefore,  in  this  and  other  papers,  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  of 
our  Moral  Wastes,  and  show  how  they  may  be  reclaimed. 


*  Our  Moral  Wastes,  and  How  to  Keclaim  Them,  liy  J.  H.  Wilson.  Partridge 
and  Co. 

Scottish  Home  Mission  Reports.  By  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 

lieports  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  Mission  Churches  of  the 
fnitcu  Presbyterian  Church,  &c. 

The  City;  Its  Sins  and  Sorrows.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edin- 
hurgh. 
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lloglnninjr,  then,  with  London,  wc  find  from  Air.  Wilson’s 
Wastets,  and  IIov/  to  Rcchiim  Tlicm,”  that  if  we  were  to  analyse^} 
])0})ulation  of  llic  Aletropolis,  and  com]»are  the  number  of  its 
duals  of  eacli  chiss  with  an  ordlnaiy-sized  town,  with  a  populati  ^ 
say  of  lOjUUU,  we  should  find  in  this  vast  Metropolis  “  as  many 
sons  as  would  lill  two  towns  with  Jew's;  ten  towns  wdth  persons  wh 
w’ork  on  the  Sabbath ;  fourteen  towuis  wdth  habitual  gin-drinkeiN?^ 
more  than  ten  towns  w  ith  persons  wdio  are  every  year  found  intoxi' 
catcd  in  the  streets;  five  towuis  with  fallen  w'omen;  onowdth  children 
traincHl  in  crime;  one  w'ith  thieves  and  receivers  of  stolen  good^- 
half  a  town  Avith  Italians;  four  towuis  Avith  Germans;  two  town* 
Avith  French  ;  Avhile  there  are  as  many  Irish  as  Avould  fill  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  and  more  Roman  Catholics  than  Av^ould  fill  the  City 
Rome.” 

Vanderkiste,  in  his  “Ten  Years  Among  the  Dens  of  London” 
]>resents  us  Avith  a  elassification  quite  as  startling  as  this  •  Ln 
after  all,  these  are  but  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  to  be  used 
rather  as  stimuli  to  Christian  effort,  than  as  facts  for  logical  artrn. 
ment.  There  is  not  much,  hoAvever,  to  relicA'e  one’s  mind  in  the 
study  of  the  hard  figures  of  the  Census  Returns  ;  for  there  w’e  have 
the  ap])alling  fact  staring  us  in  the  general  results,  that  out  of  a 
])0})ulation  of  ‘2,800,0u0  people,  370,000  only  Avere  in  church  and 
cliaiiel  on  the  Census  Sunday,  and  rather  more  than  1,000,(Xn) 
absent  of  those  aaJio,  had  there  been  any  inclination  for  the  Avorship 
of  God,  and  cliurcli  and  chapel  accommodation  for  tliem,  nn(rl]t 
have  been  in  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  on  that  day. 
Sucli  Avas  the  moral  condition  of  London,  in  so  far  as  it  can  fx* 
judged  by  the  Census  Returns  in  1851 ;  but  Avliat  are  aa'c  to  say  to 
the  evidence  adduced  Ixjfove  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Avbieb  made  inquiiy  as  to  the  attendance  during  the  year  1859,  from 
Avbieb  it  appeared  that  in  SoiitliAvark  G8  per  cent,  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  Avere  absentees,  Avliile  on  the  north  side  of  tlic  river,  in  the 
j^arisli  of  Shoreditch,  only  one  in  every  seven  inhabitants  capable 
of  attending  Avere  found  in  any  place  of  Avorsliip ;  or,  as  aax  liave 
more  than  once  beard  it  put — If  you  bad  asked  CA'ery  adult  person 
you  met  in  Sliorediteli  on  the  Census  Sunday,  What  place  of  AA'orship 
did  you  go  to  to-day  ?  the  ansAA'cr  in  scax'ii  cases  out  of  every  ten 
Avould  have  been — “  XoAAdicrc.” 

Leaving  London  Avitb  this  coinprebensi\'o  vioAV  of  its  moral  sAvamps, 
Avc  shall  run  doAA'u  to  the  countiy,  and  see  hoAV  the  state  of  things 
stands  there.  Rirminghain  has  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  "of 
]>eo])le,  and  provides  accommodation  for  28*7  per  cent,  of  the  adults, 
but  only  18j  per  cent.  Avere  in  attendance  on  the  Census  Sunday; 
Alanehester,  Avith  three  liundred  thousand  souls,  had  room  for  oil* 
])er  cent,  but  only  21f  UA^ailed  tlioniselAXS  of  the  accommodation ; 
Liverpool  Av»as  (piite  as  had  as  Alaiichester  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
from  15  to  2U  per  cent,  better  in  attendance  ;  but  in  all  these  largo 
toAviis,  there  Avere  moral  SAvam])s  of  a  local  character  AA'hich  the  Census 
Returns  could  scarcely  note.  Well  mi<(h<.  Horace  Arnnn,  in  view 
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u,)U  illUSt  (ju  Cl/  - . . £ . . ^  - -  - -  , 

•ui  I  cities  ai’o  great  centres  of  power  for  good  or  evil,  capable 
i,t’  bcnitr  niado  great  blessings,  wlien,  like  the  Church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  Word  “  sounds  out”  from  them  to  “  all  the  region  round 
•iboutf’  cr,  like  the  Church  of  Philippi — with  its  Bishops  and 
jkiicons,  its  Elders  and  Evangelists,  its  Teachers  and  its  Helps, 
^>verv  iiieinber  a  light,  and  shining  in  the  family  circle,  the  work- 
sho]>,  the  market — “  here,  there,  everywhere,”  amidst  a  wicked  and 
nerverse  generation. 

“But  we  must  remember,”  says  an  able  writer  on  this 
subject,  “  that,  with  our  rapid  increase  in  numerical  strength,  the 
iiiteiisilV  of  social  life,  all  the  moral  forces  of  good  and  evil, 
(fi-ow  in  like  proportion  ;  the  great  stream  of  human  interests,  feel- 
iiicrs,  ])assions,  flows  with  a  deeper,  stronger,  fiercer  current ;  the 
wheels  of  human  life  move  more  impetuously.  Every  additional 
thousand  of  the  po})ulation,  like  each  frcsli  plate  on  the  galvanic 
pile,  increases  the  force  of  the  electric  current.  Opportunities  and 
toniptaiions,  impulses  to  good  and  seductions  to  evil,  avenues  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  byoways  and  pitfalls  of  ruin,  incitements  to  noble  deeds 
aiul  fierce  stimulants  to  vice  and  crime,  associations  for  holy  effort 
and  oi’ganized  systems  of  corruption,  grow  and  multiply  in  very 
proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  population  itself ;  and  thus  a  great 
citv  becomes,  dav  bv  dav,  to  our  risimr  vouth,  a  irrander  arena  of 
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NOT  DONE  ;  the  equally  useful  and  neecssaiy  method  is,  to  look  at  tli 
still  ^’eater  mass  of  attendants — about  double — and  consider  wbat 
Christianity  has  done,  and  to  draw  thence  encouragement ;  not  con 
sidering  those  without  as  lost,  for  they  were  never  possessed  Lut 
looking  at  those  within  fjained ;  for  they  are,  by  profession  at 
least,  on  the  side  of  Christianity.”  Here,  then,  lies  our  hope.  Those 
within  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  those  without.  The  Icav^i 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  put  into  the  heart  of  that  dead,  inert,  and  vicious 
mass  of  humanity  around  us,  before  the  lump  can  be  leavened.  Aiut 
we  are  no  alarmists.  If  we  have  in  London  the  concentrated  essence 
of  evil,  we  have  also  in  London  the  concentrated  essence  of  good- 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  everything  being  to  be  found  in  the  Metro- 
polis.  Our  City  Mission,  with  its  400  missionaries,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  lowest  grades  of  society ;  our  1,500  Ragged  Schools  and 
Reformatories,  preventing  crime  and  reclaiming  young  criminals- 
our  GOO  Christian  Instruction  Societies,  with  their  30,000  visitors ; 
our  500  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope,  with  their  40, 0(hi 
members  ;  our  150  Biblc-women ;  our  1,000  Mothers’  Meetings ;  our 
Special  Services  in  the  Theatres  and  in  St.  James’s  Hall ;  our  Sundnv 
Schools  ;  our  Open-air  Sermons,  all  the  public  parks  being  now  avai!- 
able  for  this  blessed  work,  and  our  750  Protestant  churches;  to  r:iv 
nothing  of  the  counteracting  and  elevating  influences  of  our  moral 
and  religious  Literature  and  Benevolent  Institutions — constitute  a 
power  for  good  which  no  other  ^eat  city  but  London  can  be  said  to 
contain. 

But  the  great  olTject  we  aim  at  is  to  induce  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
undertake  this  mission  of  regenerating  the  lapsed  masses — not  as  a 
united  body,  in  which  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  union  wc  must 
hold  in  abeyance  a  certain  amount  of  principle  on  which  we  may 
agree  to  differ,  but  to  the  extent  of  that  agreement  lose  motive  power, 
but  rather  to  work  denominationally ;  each  denomination,  like  every 
regiment  of  the  British  army,  being  unique  in  itself,  and  yet  all  in¬ 
terested  in  driving  out  the  enemy,  and  all  earnestly  bent  on  that 
coiKpiest  which  will  promote  the  honour  of  our  Master’s  crown. 
Denomiuationalism,  thus  understood,  is  a  competitive  force,  and 
l>ecomcs  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  wliile  all  who  “hold  the  Head” 
“  mind  the  same  things,”  and  “  walk  by  the  same  rule.” 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  principle  is  conceded,  the  next  point 
wc  insist  on  is  individual  effort. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone,  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Samuel 
!Morley,  on  this  topic,  said — “  1  am  afraid  we  are  doing  by  proxy  mauy 
things  which  wc  ought  to  do  ourselves.  We  have  been  compounding 
by  our  subscriptions,  when  we  ought,  in  addition,  to  have  been  con¬ 
secrating  personal  service  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  at 
home.  1  hold  very  strong  convictions  on  this  point,  because  1 
believe,  with  Dr.  Bonar,  that  every  Christian  has  a  work  to  do  which 
no  other  Christian  can  do  for  him,  and  wluch,  if  not  done  by  himself, 
will  not  be  done  at  «all.  This  is  a  solemn  consideration,  involving 
high  responsibility,  and  therefore  the  question — What  can  I  do  ? — 
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the  most  important  Christians  can  individual! j  ask  themselves  in  the 
iii-cscnt  day.  And  to  show  whnt  might  be  done  in  London,  if  our 
Church  members  were  thus  actively  engaged,  let  us  suppose  our 
Christians  all  at  work — as  our  Wesleyan  brethren  would  say — ‘  at  it, 
all  at  it,  and  always  at  it.’  Well,  then,  there  are,  say,  700  Evan¬ 
gelical  churches  in  London  :  they  are  surrounded  by  moral  wastes. 
Pet  each  church  take  a  portion,  and  cultivate  that  portion.  If  every 
Tiiember  would  charge  himself  with  the  visitation  of  one  family,  and 
coniine  his  benevolent  efforts  to  this  family,  working  with  them  in 
his  own  way  and  at  his  convenience  ;  if  every  Christian  lady  would, 
in  like  manner,  take  two  families,  and  \dsit  them  regularly,  and  on 
no  account  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  from  this  work,  how  soon 
would  London  be  reclaimed  ?  If  we  have  250,000  members  in  our 
700  Protestant  churches,  and  of  these  100,000  have  leisure  enough 
for  this  duty ;  then,  say  that  each  sister  takes  the  spiritual  superin¬ 
tendence  of  only  eight  persons,  while  every  Christian  brother  takes 
the  care  of  four,  and  persuades  them  to  attend  the  means  of  grace,  half 
a  million  of  the  neglected  and  neglecting  masses  might  soon  he  found, 
i^andaij  after  Sunday,  in  the  house  of  God,  Nor  is  this  a  mere  theory  ; 
in  another  field  of  labour  it  is  a  gi*eat  fact,  for  it  has  been  already 
exemplified.  Look  at  Scotland,  for  instance,  where  2,500  ladies 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  are  thus  engaged,  while  many  of 
her  elders,  deacons,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  lay  preaching,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  in  leading 
the  thoughtless  and  careless  multitude  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  in  Scotland,  while  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country  is  year  by  year  improving.  In  Holland  and  Germany,  a 
church  formed  of  six  members  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oncken,  in 
Hamburg,  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  into  some  20,000 
professing  Christians,  every  member  having  been  admitted  under 
an  express  obligation  to  seek  the  salvation  of  perishing  souls 
^vithin  the  reach  of  his  influence.  In  England,  too,  this  kind  of 
work  is  now  in  hopeful  progress  ;  and  with  such  facts  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ‘  Missing  Link,’  ‘  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands,’ 

‘  Haste  to  the  Rescue,’  ‘  Ragged  Homes  and  How  to  Mend  Them,’ 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  an  ‘  inner  mission  ’  has  begun, 
and  that  the  problem,  how  ta  apply  the-Teniedy^in-ihis  department 
of  Christian  effort,  will  yet  be  solved.” 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  cultivating  the  moral  waste  and 
draining  the  moral  swamp,  in  as  far  as  the  use  of  moral  and  material 
macliineiy  is  concerned,  is  the  Territorial  Mission  Scheme  now  in 
operation  in  Scotland.  Originating  with  the  late  Dr.  Chalmer’s,  it 
has  been  gradually  extending  itself  until  now  we  can  judge  of  it  not 
as  a  theory,  but  as  an  accomphshed  fact.  The  scheme  is  simply 
this ; — 

“  Chalk  me  out,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  a  district  in  a  destitute 
locality ;  build  me  there  a  plain  and  comfortable  church,  place  a 
devoted  minister  there  with  a  true  missionary  spirit ;  surround  him 
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with  a  volunteer  staff  of  elders  from  the  nearest  ehurches  •  tell  1 ' 
he  is  not  to  fill  the  church  anyhow  and  everjdiow,  but  out  of  ti^ 
unexcavated  heathen  around  him,  and  by  God’s  blessino*  the 
will  be  reclaimed.”  ^ 

Idiere  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  these  chui'ches  now  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  now  self-supportiiu? 
The  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Independents 
and  even  the  Old  Chui-ch  of  Scotland  has  established  Mission 
Churches  on  this  territorial  principle  ;  and  with  what  success,  let  the 
following  facts,  which  we  gather  from  the  most  recent  reports  of  the 
Scottish  Missions,  testify  : — 

“  In  the  Wynd  Church  there  have  been  crowded  meetings  nightly 
for  months,  with  most  gratifying  results.  It  is  a  Free  Church,  built 
for  the  people  of  the  district,  who  are  of  tlie  lowest  class  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  fresh  congi'egation  gathered  from  amongst  them,  and 
about  300  communicants  added  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Last  month,  about  150  communicants  were  added  to  the  roll.  This 
year,  they  have  had  crowded  praj^er-meetings  every  night;. they 
have  four  Sabbath  Services,  two  being  reseiwed  for  men  in  their 
working  clothes.  In  February  last,  a  Medical  Mission  was  opened, 
bringing  hundreds  of  the  poor  every  week  within  reach  of  good,  both  to 
their  bodies  and  their  souls.  Tlie  year  before  the  church  was  built, 
two  shillings  only  were  collected;  but  during  the  first  years  of  the 
fully  ecpiipped  ^lission,  the  peojde  raised  by  weekly  offering  and 
small  sums  paid  as  seat-rents,  £*J50.  There  are  now  eight  territorial 
^lission  Churches  in  Glasgow,  attended  by  4,000  persons,  and  having 
a  membership  of  l,34f)  souls.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  equally  successful  in  this  field  of  effort ;  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  chiefly  through  the  Rev.  Xormaii  McLeod,  has  not  been 
far  Ixdiind  in  the  enterprise.  Altogether  there  are,  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  thirty  territorial  Missions,  with  15,000  persons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  raising  annually,  for  the  support  of  the  means  of 
grace  among  themselves,  not  less  than  from  £5,000  to  £G,000.  In 
the  other  to^^^ls  in  Scotland,  there  are  twenty  Missions,  with  an 
attendance  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  people,  raising  annually  from 
£4,000  to  £5,000 ;  thus  making  a  total  of  fifty  Mission  Churches, 
with  from  25,000  to  30,000  people,  all  reclaimed  from  the  courts, 
alleys,  and  hedges,  where  crime  and  vice  were  seething  like  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  sin  abounding  where  grace  doth  now  much  more  abound. 

Of  Aberdeen,  it  is  stated  that  since  the  Mission  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1848,  they  had  increased,  from  a  handful  of  people,  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  small  room  of  a  miserable  house  in  a  wretched  locality,  to 
having  a  Chapel  for  Sunday  Services,  which  is  now  so  well  attended 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  larger  one,  where  there  is 
now  a  church  of  1 50  members ;  rooms  for  scientific  and  other  lectures 
eveiy  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening ;  two  day  and  evening  schools, 
where  230  children  are  taught  the  elements  of  education  at  a  fee  of 
!(/.  a  week  ;  a  penny  bank,  which  has  saved  up  from  4,500  depositors, 
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£:>  5()0,  and  repaid  the  deposits  every  six  months  ;  a  temperance 
<ocietv,  which  has  enrolled  about  1,000  members ;  a  Bilde  and  Tract 
iocietv,  the  members  of  which,  by  subscriptions  of  a  halfpenny  and 
ticniiy  a  week,  have  purchased  450  Jbbles,  and  50,0(10  tracts  and 
niairtizittes,  Tliey  have  Sunday  Schools  with  ‘280  children,  a  library 
and  newspapers  for  the  people  of  the  district,  and  a  Band  of  Hope 
for  tlie  voung.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  and  quiet  operation 
of  all  tliis  moral  machinery  the  social  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  so  much  improved  that  the  local  authorities  have  cheerfully 
tfsiified  to  the  happy  change.  The  Queen  has  taken  a  special 
interest  in  tlie  Mission,  by'  eveiy  vear  recei\'ing  reports  of  its  pro- 
jrress,  and  has  graciously'  signitied  her  desire  to  encourage  it  as  a 
model  institution  by  giving  £20  to  the  first  little  chapel,  £25  to  the 
pennv  school,  and  £50  to  the  new  chapel  fund.  The  secret  of  this 
success  lav  in  one  word — self-reliance — the  constant  aim  being  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  help  themselves. 

In  London,  this  principle  has  also  been  in  operation,  although  it 
has  not  been  known^under  the  same  name.  For  some  y'ears  past, 
the  Church  assembling  in  Union  Chapel  has  carried  on  a  Mission  in 
one  of  the  most  destitute  localities  of  London — sustaining  a  minister, 
supplying  an  efficient  staff  to  work  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the 
weekly  meetings ;  and  so  successful  has  the  effort  been  that 
there  is  every'  prospect  of  a  self-sustaining  Church  being  ultimately 
estaldishcd  there.  Xowwhat  has  been  done  by  the  Church  in  Union 
('Impel,  may'  be  done  by'  other  Christian  congregations  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  Let  each  Church  charge  itself  with  the  responsibility'  of 
working  some  portion  or  other  of  the  field  that  now  invites  their 
culture,  and  they  will  find  that  while  they  are  thus  blessing  others, 
tiiev  uill  themselves  be  blessed. 
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THE  STOHY  OF  THE  CALTPIT  ITATvEM,  THE  DIVIXITA" 

OF  THE  DllUSES. 

The  atrocities  recently'  perpetrated  by  the  Druses  in  Syria,  which  have 
justly  excited  the  indignation  of  (Jhristendom,  and  compelled  the 
interference  of  the  great  l^owers  of  the  ^Vest,  are  scarcely  to  be 
'vondered  at  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Druse  religion,  and 
file  infamous  career  of  him  to  whom  they  look  up  as  their  ^lessiah, 
the  last  and  greatest  impersonation  of  the  deity  upon  earth.  Hakem- 
h  emr-Allah,  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Cairo,  who  was  born 
ahoiit  1004  of  the  Christian  era,  and  succeeded  to  the  calijdiate  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as  their  divinity. 
His  reign  was  disgraced  l)y'  cruelty',  caprice,  and  profiinity’,  chequered 
hy  occasional  fits  of  generosity',  and  acts  of  summary  justice.  Xo 
lewer  than  18,000  persons  were  jmt  to  death  during  his  reign,  and  he 
"us  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christians  and  Jews.  Thirty'  thousand 
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churchos  and  monasteries  are  saitl  to  have  been  destroyed  by  his  onl 
ill  Syria  and  Kgypt,  and  tlie  Jewish  synagogues  shared  the  same  fat« 
The  Cdiristians  were  obliged  to  wear  round  their  necks  crosses  live 
pounds  in  weight,  and  tlie  Jews  blocks  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  golden  calf,  in  ridicule  of  their  woi-ship  of  that  idol  in  the  desert  • 
ami  on  these  crosses  and  blocks  of  wood,  the  name  of  the  caliph  was 
stamped  in  lead.  Ass-drivers  of  the  Moslem  religion  were  forbidden 
to  lend  out  their  animals  to  Christians — a  most  severe  regulation  as 
asses  in  Cairo  wen^  then,  an<l  still  continue  to  be,  what  haoknev 
coaches  are  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  were 
also  ]u-(diihited  from  carrying  Jews  and  Christians,  and  all  these 
tyrannical  ordinances  were  published  throughout  Cairo  by  sound  of 
bell.  AVhen  Ilakem  was  about  thirty  years  old,  a  man  named  iJarazK- 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  Druses — composed  a  book,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  soul  of  Adam  had  passed  into  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
^lahomet,  and  that  the  soul  of  Ali  had  passed  through  the  ancestors  of 
Ilakem,  and  ha<l  finally  lodged  in  the  body  of  that  prince.  This  adu¬ 
lation  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Ilakem,  who  raised  him  to 
high  rank,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 
atfairs,  so  that  the  viziers,  commanders  of  troops,  and  other  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  caliph,  were  obliged  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and 
could  obtain  no  favour  except  through  his  instrumentality.  Hakem’s 
object  in  thus  exalting  Darazi,  was  to  accustom  the  people  to  blind 
submission  to  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
monstrous  doctrines  contained  in  his  book.  Darazi  at  length  ventured 
to  read  this  book  publicly  in  the  great  mos([ue  at  Cairo,  but  the  peojile 
were  so  shocked  at  its  impiety,  that  he  only  escaped  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Ilakem  did  not  publicly  take  part  with 
J  )arazi,  but  sent  him  secretly  as  a  sort  of  missionary  into  Syri:i, 
supplying  him  with  money,  and  enjoining  him  to  promulgate  his 
do(*trines  among  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon,  where  he  would  find 
a  rude  and  illiterate  race,  who  would  be  easily  induced  to  embrace  the 
new  faith.  Darazi  accoidingly  s])ent  some  time  in  Syria,  distributing 
money  among  the  inhaliitaiits,  reading  his  book  to  them,  inculcating 
thi‘  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  inviting  them  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Ilakem  as  their  Cod,  and  abandoning  to  them  the  life  and 
]U‘oj>erty  of  tho.se  who  should  refuse  to  embrace  these  doctrines,  hut 
the  person  who  was  most  active  in  reducing  to  a  regular  system  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Druse  religion  in  the  days  of  Hakeni,  was  a  Eersiau 
or  Egyptian  of  the  name  of  Hamza.  He  offered  Ilakem  to  the  worship 
of  mankind,  but  did  not  forget,  at  the  same  time,  to  represent  himself 
as  his  vicegerent,  the  instrument  through  whom  his  orders  were  to 
pass,  his  will  to  be  manife.sted,  and  his  vengeance  to  be  executed.  A 
leariu*d  Orientalist  gives  the  following  account  of  this  impostor — the 
Alohammed  of  the  l>ruses.  “  He  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  subiir1)s  <  t 
Cairo,  and  invited  the  people  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Darazi.  He 
sent  a  number  of  missionaries  into  various  parts  of  Egyj)t  and  Syria, 
who  taught  a  licentious  doctrine,  permitting  incestuous  alliances  with 
sisters,  daughters,  and  mothers,  and  suppressed  all  the  external  obser¬ 
vances  of  religion,  such,  as  fasting,  prayer,  and  pilgrimage.  Tliey^  made 
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rrreat  nuiRl>^?r  of  proselytes ;  and  Ilakem  took  a  lively  interest  in 
Hiuii  (Hamza),  and  used  to  ask  him  the  news  of  the  sect,  and  their 
nunilH*rs  ;  he  even  ceased  to  say  the  prayer  and  the  litany  in  the 
iiio><iacs  on  the  Fridays  during  Ramadan,  and  at  the  two  festivals  with 
which  the  fasting  and  -sacritices  terminate.  During  several  years  he 
^ijJ, presst'd  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  the  pretext  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs  ;  aiul  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  send,  according  to 
custom,  the  cloth  which  covers  the  Cmiba.  All  this  exciU'd  the  horror 
of  the  ^Moslems,  who  saw  that  this  prince  seemed  to  renounce  the 
reli'Mon  of  ^rohammed.  Thus  was  forniiHl  the  sect  of  Dartizis,  which 
became  celebrated  among  men  ;  the  places  where  they  are  in  the 
rreatest  number  are  AVadi’-eltin,  Tyre,  JSidon,  the  mountains  of  Hey  rout, 
aiul  the  neighbouring  places  of  Syria.’' 

llakem’s  pretension  to  divine  attributes,  and  virtual  denial  of  the 
doctrines  of  Islamism,  were  carried  to  extreme  and  impious  lengths. 
Speaking  of  the  ^Tle,  the  great  source  of  the  riches  of  Egypt,  he  lue  I 
to  say,  “  The  Nile  is  mine  ;  1  made  it and  one  of  his  ])arasite3, 
having  entered  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  struck  the  black  stone — the  object 
of  every  Moslem’s  veneration — with  his  lance,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
tjme,  “  Infatuated  people  !  w’hy  do  you  worship  and  kiss  that  which 
can  neither  be  useful  to  you,  nor  hurt  you,  while  you  neglect  the  being 
who  is  in  Egypt — the  giver  of  life  and  death." 

Ihikeni  ex(*rcised  a  strict  suj)er\dsion  over  the  women  of  his  capital, 
on  the  pretext  of  the  immorality  of  the  sex,  and  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  them  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  assassination.  They 
were  forbidden  to  appear  upon  the  terraces  of  their  houses  ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  going  abroad,  the  shoemakei’s  were  ordered 
not  to  make  shoes  for  them.  About  seven  years  before  his  death  ho 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  unparalleled  atrocity  towards  them.  He  was 
one  day  passing  certain  baths,  and  was  disturbed  l)y  a  noise  proceeding 
from  the  interior.  On  being  told  that  it  arose  from  the  presence  of 
women,  he  commanded  the  entrance  to  be  walled  up,  so  that  all  within 
porishecl.  Ilakem  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all  petitions  during 
his  daily  and  nightly  rides  through  Cairo.  Sometimes  he  received  in 
this  way  biting  insults  and  sarcasms,  which  his  cruel  and  capricious 
conduct  had  provoked.  On  one  occasion,  the  women  of  Cairo,  to 
avenge  themselves  for  the  state  of  seclusion  and  degradation  to  which 
he  had  reduced  them,  dressed  up  a  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  paper  filled  with  gross  ins uTts  on  tHe  chafactef  and  conduct  of 
Sitt-elAlulk,  llakem’s  sister,  who  was  unmarried.  They  then  placed 
this  figure  at  the  corner  of  a  road  by  which  Hiikem  was  to  pass.  When 
lr‘  saw  the  figure,  he  took  it  for  a  female  who  had  contravened  his 
orders  for  the  seclusion  of  women,  and,  bursting  into  rage,  ordered  his 
guards  to  cut  her  in  pieces.  On  approaching  to  execute  his  orders,  they 
at  once  discovere<l  the  cheat,  and,  taking  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
carried  it  to  Ilakem,  who  was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  the 
coiunianders  of  his  troops  to  sack  and  burn  ^lisr,  or  Old  Cairo,  where 
the  etiigy  had  been  placed,  and  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants.  These 
savage  orders  were  obeyed.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places, 
hut  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
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lor  throe  days  maintained  the  conflict  against  Ilakem’s  niercenarie^ 

( )n  tlie  fourth  day,  the  Turkish  soldiers,  moved  by  the  sutt’eriiifTs 
the  townspeople,  separated  themselves  from  the  other  inercenarv 
troops,  and  sided  with  the  citizens,  so  that  the  caliph  was  reluctamlv 
coiniH‘lle(l  not  only  to  forego  the  completion  of  his  vengeance,  hut  aho 
to  declare  with  an  oath  that  he  had  given  no  authority  for  what  lia<l 
been  done.  Ihit  before  this  took  place,  a  third  of  the  town  had  been 
burned,  the  half  of  it  ])illaged,  and  the  wiv^es  and  daughters  ot 
many  of  the  citizens  had  been  captured  and  dishonoured  by  the  savage 
and  licentious  soldiery  of  the  despot.  ^ 

'rids,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last  crime  of  ITakem’s  blood, 
stained  reign.  AVhen  peace  was  restored,  he  di<l  not  fail  to  reproach 
his  sister  with  having  been  the  cause  of  the  insult  he  had  ro(.*eived 
expressed  his  determination  to  investigate  her  conduct,  and  even  went 
the  length  of  threatening  her  with  dentil.  She  felt  conscious  that  freni 
this  hour  her  life  hung  l)y  a  thread,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the 
blow  which  she  feared,  by  procuring  the  assassination  of  llakeni.  For 
this  ]uirpose,  she  entered  into  a  plot  with  F]bn  Dawas,  a  man  of  power 
and  influence,  who,  like  herself  was  obnoxious  to  llakem.  She  visited 
liim  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and,  after  binding  him  by  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
r(‘jwesented  to  him  the  danger  which  they  both  ran  from  the  madness 
of  her  brother,  who  wished  to  pass  for  God  ;  and  insisted  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  a  revolt,  wliich  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  family,  was  to  put  llakem  to  death,  and  place  his  son  on  the 
throne.  She  further  ludbed  F.bn  1  )awas  by  the  offer  of  making  him 
general-in-chief  and  tutor  of  the  young  prince.  AVhen  they  had  at  last 
agreed,  Ebn  Dawas  summoned  two  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  to  whom 
tlie  princess  gave  a  thousand  jdeces  of  gold  and  two  daggers,  directing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  waylay  Hakem  on  the  morrow  in  a  valley  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  with  only  a  single  attendant. 
Next  day,  acoordinglv,  Hakem  had  no  sooner  entered  the  valley  than 
lie  was  attacked  hy  the  assassins,  thrown  down,  his  arms  cut  olf,  and 
liis  belly  ripped  open.  His  body  was  then  taken  to  the  palace  of  his 
sister,  who  caused  it  to  be  interred;  and  afterwards — having  distributed 
money  among  the  troojis,  and  gained  over  the  chief  men — proclaimed 
Hakenfs  son  Caliph  in  his  room.  The  appearance  of  Hakem  has  been 
thus  described  by  a  trustworthy  historian  : — “  'Fhe  asjiect  of  this  Prince 
was  awful  as  that  of  a  lion.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark  blue, 
one  could  bear  his  look,  and  his  voice  was  strong  and  teriible.  His 
character  was  caprice  and  inconstancy  joined  to  cruelty,  and  impiety 
joined  to  superstition  :  he  is  said  to  have  paid  especial  reverence  to 
the  planet  Saturn,  and  to  have  had  conferences  with  Satan.” 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Druses — a  blood-stained,  capricious,  impious  monster,  whose  cari'or 
furnishes  them  with  examples  of  almost  every  folly,  excess,  and  crime 
that  can  disgrace  humanity.  The  relentless  cruelty  which  they  have 
shown  during  the  recent  massacres,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  their 
false  and  impious  creed — but  an  imitation  of  the  intolerant  and  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit  disjdayed  by  their  deity,  more  than  eight  centuries  ago, 
in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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sEnMO-vs  Preached  in  Marlborough 
^  Chapel,  London,  by  I.  Gage  Pigg, 

b.A.  Second  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

tVard  and  Co.  Paternoster-row. 

we  concede  to  the  author  of  this 
suiK'iior  volume  his  doubtful  axiom, 
that  ‘‘  sermon  literature  is  seldom  at¬ 
tractive,”  it  must  be  under  the  mental 
reservation  that  the  fault  lies  less  with 
the  rtdigious  public  than  with  the 
writers  themselves,  who  so  often  give 
us  sermons  in  plenty,  but  minus  the 
proper  literature  of  the  Christian  Pul¬ 
pit.  Wc  could  point  to  recent  pub¬ 
lications,  emanating  from  all  com- 
jiuinions,  in  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for  a  single  argumentative 
passage,  or  for  sound  Biblical  criticism 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  text ; 
and  as  for  anything  like  an  attempt 
to  discuss  a  principle  in  ethics,  or 
iiicral  philosophy,  which  must  always 
underlie  a  successful  development  of 
Evangelical  truth,  we  might  as  well 
look  for  a  new  colour  in  the  rainbow. 
Instead  of  these  obvious  requisites  in  , 
Christian  teaching,  the  authors  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  geiie- 
mlities,  or  they  give  their  theology  a 
neutral  or  negative  form  ;  and  yet, 
when  they  have  assumed  all  their 
premise.s,  can  scarcely  land  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  readers,  in  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  couclusion  a.s  to 
what  religion  really  is.  But  sermon 
literature,  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
will  always  find  acceptance  with  the 
British  people,  as  it  has  always  done. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Pigg’s  expe¬ 
rience  confutes  his  own  theory  ;  as 
these  sermons,  some  of  them  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  once,  have  already 
attracted  considerable  notice  ;  and, 
in  their  present  form,  are  sure  to  at¬ 
tract  still  more.  The  discourses  are 
thirteen  in  number ;  and  having  been 
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preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
ministerial  duty,  and  published  as  a 
triluite  of  respect  to  his  congregation, 
are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
pulpit  addresses,  rather  than  as  pro¬ 
found  or  polemiciil  discourses.  They 
are  not  theological  dissertation.s,  nei¬ 
ther  are  they  wearisome  essays,  like 
Some  of  Dr.  Blair’s,  putting  ethics  in 
the  place  of  Christianity  ;  but  they 
are  plain,  vigorous,  hortatory  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  evangelical  truth,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  every-day  life  ami 
business  of  men.  The  author  can¬ 
didly  acknowledges  that  “had  ho 
been  able,  when  he  commenced  his 
course,  to  foresee  for  it  so  extended 
a  circulation,  the  selection  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  topics  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  espiecially  with  regard  to  com¬ 
pleteness  of  doctrinal  statements 
l)ut  the  volume,  it  seems,  was  pub¬ 
lished,  ill  the  first  instance,  in  num¬ 
bers,  “and  did  not,  even  in  the 
writer’s  mind,  present  itself  as  a 
whole,  until  the  last  sermon  had  been 
printed.” 

For  ourselves,  we  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  more  frequent  discussion  of 
subjects  purely  theological ;  but  we 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  acted  wisely  in  selecting  such  as 
would  give  scope  ta.  those  vivid  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  mind  and  conscience 
in  which  his  strength  mainly  lies. 
He  has  successfully  shown  with  what 
advantage  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  wrought  into  the 
staple  and  groundwork  of  public  dis¬ 
courses,  in  the  way  of  perpetual  im¬ 
plication  and  earnest  appeal.  The 
eloquence  of  real  feeling,  pervaded  by 
high  intelligence,  and  by  a  kindling 
sympathy  ^^itll  all  the  stir  and  coii- 
fiict  of  human  life,  reveals  itself  in 
every  page. 
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The  .soniion  on  Slight  Services, 
which  was  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  and  printed  at  the 
rc(jucst  of  the  teachers,  attracts  at¬ 
tention  to  the  author,  as  possessing 
a  wide  coininand  of  simple,  apt,  and 
enerjr*'tic  illustration.  The  sermons 
oil  ‘‘  Bolshazziir,”  on  ‘‘  lieconciliation 
to  God,”  on  “  l\ist  Sins  Possessed,” 
and  on  the  “  Beginning  of  Miracles 
at  the  Marriage  Festival  in  Cana 
of  (ialilee,”  admirably  exhibit  his 
graphic  ])ower,  and  his  pictorial  skill 
in  grouj)ing,  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  shade  of  circumstance  calculated 
to  bring  a  subject  home  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  The  sermon  on  “  The 
Glory  that  Excelleth,”  is  of  a  high 
class,  and  aims  at  showing  that  while 
dudaism  was  'math  gloriov.^,  (4iris- 
tianity  is  essentially  so  ;  and  that 
this  glory  is  not  transitory  but  im¬ 
mortal.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  elo(pient  in  the  volume — par¬ 
taking  somewhat  more  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  sermon  literature  ;  and,  if 
sutheient  space  had  been  given  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  fulfilling  the 
adumbrations^f  the  law,  and  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  establish¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  grace  in  the  soul,  it 
would  be  a  standard  discourse  upon 
the  subject.  The  last  is  on  “The 
Family  of  God,”  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

The  volume  can  scarce!}"  fail  to  be 
popular  with  the  rising  ministry;  but 
wc  entreat  them  closely  to  study  its 
component  cpialities,  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  imitate.  They  will  see  that 
Mr.  Pigg  is  ))rofuse  in  illustration, 
pressing  all  the  varieties  and  details 
of  daily  life  into  his  service  with  un¬ 
sparing  prodig-ality ;  and  some  unprac¬ 
tised  minds  may  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  nothing  is  easier  to  acjpiire  than 
such  a  style  of  address.  But  a  little 
experience  will  convince  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Pigg  s  pages  will  show  that  he  must 
liave  acquired  a  mastery  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  with  a  corresponding  skill  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  before  he 
could  originate,  or  venture  uiioii,  his 
bold  though  familiar  exhortations. 


Such  efforts  as  these,  unless  govemca 
I  by  substantive  thought,  and  pervaded 
!  by  a  correct  taste,  would  be  very  ab- 
I  surd  in  inferior  hands.  Let  them 
remember,  above  all,  that  no  variety 
of  appeal,  and  no  decorative  elo¬ 
quence,  can  avail  in  the  absence  of 
sound  Christian  views,  and  a  clear 
exhibition  of  those  essential  iloctrines 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  accept¬ 
able  religion  — 

“This  a\vav, 

They  are  but  gilded  loum  and' painted 
clay.” 

We  thank  the  author  for  this  im. 
j  proved  and  superior  edition  of  his 
volume  ;  and  can  assure  him,  should 
his  healtli  and  strengtli  be  equal  to 
the  task,  that  any  addition  to  our 
.  sermon  literature  from  his  able  pen, 
■  will  l)e  gladly  welcomed  by  his 
i  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
'  public  at  large.  It  will  be  a  great 
I  service  to  the  cause  of  that  Truth 
i  which  lies  so  near  his  own  heart. 


t 


j 


« 

Eventide;  a  Devotional  Diary  foe 
THE  Close  of  the  Day.  By  Marv 
Ann  Kelly,  Author  of  “  Visiting  niy 
Kelations,”  tho  “  Itoal  and  the  Beau 
Ideal,”  &c.  London :  J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.  1800. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  Author  of  this 
volume  says,  that  “  there  is  too  much 
attention  in  the  present  day  given  to 
doctrine  and  too  little  to  practice  in 
the  religious  world  but  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  unmeaning  cant  in  this  outcry 
against  doctrine.  Does  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion  imply  belief  in  ita 
facts  and  teachings  I  Does  not  the 
life  correspond  with  the  faith  1 
Given  : — a  man’s  doctrinal  belief,  anJ 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
upon  his  practice.  The  Apostle  James 
says,  “  Show  me  thy  faith  without 
thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.”  Did  he  ineaii 
to  affirm,  that  his  works  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  principles,  or  that  his  princi¬ 
ples  were  not  based  on  certain  im* 
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luiitable  truths  i  On  the  contrary,  he 
i<>erts  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
ihiit  the  absence  of  works  implies  the 
ibseuce  of  faith  ;  in  other  words,  , 
Ihcre  is  no  practical  piety,  because  I 
there  is  no  belief  in  the  truth  of  God. 
This  is  tlie  teachin^^  of  all  Scripture  ;  I 
ami  we  may  rest  assured  that  just  in 
proportioiras  we  let  go  our  grasp  of  , 
the  sublime  and  essential  verities  of 
the  (diristian  Faith  will  our  religion  | 
iieconie  an  emasculated,  enfeebled,  •, 
worthless  thing,  like  a  tree  with-  ' 
out  fruit  and  without  life,  or  only 
with  so  much  life  as  to  expend  itself  i 
ill  a  profusion  of  leaf. 

We  can  believe  that  our  Author’s 
“personal  teaching,  through  a  long 
and  deep  experience  in  the  ways  of 
God,  has  been  so  continuously  of  a 
spiritual  and  practical  kind,  that  she 
could  only  follow  it  as  her  guide  in 
attempting  to  iniluenco  other  minds 
iuit  then  such  experience  should 
have  given  her  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed, 
and  (lualified  her  for  the  more  suc- 
ctvjsful  exposition  of  that  truth. 
Througli  no  other  mediuni,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  than  that  of  truth  could  she 
hope  to  act  on  the  minds  of  others  ; 
and  yet  of  this  truth,  in  some  of  its 
highest  forms  and  expressions,  she 
seems  often  to  lose  sight.  We  select 
two  of  her  Devotional  Meditations  as 
a  specimen  of  what  we  mean  : — 

For  unto  us  a  cdiild  is  born,  unto  us 
a  Sou  is  given;  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  liis 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun¬ 
sellor,  the  flighty  (toil,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.”— ^Isaiah 
ix.  G. 

‘’Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness; 
and  hence  the  prayer  of  "tlie  Apostle  for 
his  disciples,  ‘  That  the  God  of  our  Lord 
desus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may 
give  nuto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  liim.’ 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  ‘mystery 
whieli  liad  been  bid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,’  he  tells  us  in  concise  but 
unmistakable  terms,  what  this  mystery 
is;  ‘Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glor}'.’ 
Here,  then,  is  the  holy  birth  spoken  of 


by  the  Prophet;  here  is  the  divine 
Cliild  upon  whose  shoulder  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  believer’s  soul  is  to  belaid. 
Here  is  the  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Guide,  the  Comforter,  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Soul !  Divine  and  all-consoling 
mystery !  Doth  God,  indeed,  dwell 
witli  men  ?  Yes  :  ‘  if  any  man  keep 
my  words,  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  w  ith  him.* 

We  now  take  the  second  : — 

“  ‘  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  1  unto  the  world.* — Gala¬ 
tians  vi.  11. 

“  Dwell  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
these  remarkable  w’ords,  and  try  to  ex¬ 
perience  deeply  and  inwardly  their  life- 
giving  power.  Know’  the  Cross  which 
crucified  the  will  and  the  wishes,  which 
are  one  with  the  world.  Feel  it  in 
that  which  limits  and  opposes  the  wild 
and  wandering  nature  of  self.  Watch 
in  all  things  for  the  presence  of  this 
Cross  to  inclination,  for  life  and  salva¬ 
tion  are  in  its  reproofs  and  checks,  just 
as  death  to  all  goodness  and  truth  are 
I  in  the  wide  gate  and  broad  path  of  self- 
I  indulgence.  Oh,  it  is  precious  to  feel 
I  the  contrariety  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  to 
I  be  bounded  by  it  at  every  turn  ;  to  bo 
i  called  back  at  every  wandering ;  to  be 
gathered,  and  girded,  and  strengthened, 

;  instead  of  running  to  waste  and  evapo¬ 
rating  ill  dreams  and  emptiness,  con¬ 
solidating  nothing,  building  nothing, 

,  but  working  a  work  of  errors,  and  lying 
j  dow’ii  ill  confusion  and  grief  F' 

1  Ill  the  first  of  those  extracts,  tlic 
^  T>^rsoiiat  CTirist  is  confounded  with 
!  the  truth  which  makes  Him  known  ; 
i  and  in  the  second,  the  Cross,  wdiicli 
'  is  the  Apostle’s  comprehensive  term 
for  the  Saviour’s  whole  w’ork  of 
mediation,  is  inter^^reted  as  denoting 
nothing  more  than  the  trials  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  life.  These  are  but  exam¬ 
ples  out  of  many  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  with  which  the  volume  abounds. 
Now,  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
i  Scripture  is  at  once  unw  arranted  and 
I  uiiwari’antable.  It  is  contrary  to 
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every  known  c^mon  of  intci|n’etation, 
and  makes  the  Sacred  Writers  express 
wliat  was  infinitely  remote  from  their 
thoughts — what  never  was  present  to 
their  minds,  just  heciuisethe  Spirit  of 
Truth  never  brought  it  within  tlie 
range  of  either  their  mental  or  moral 
vision. 

We  regret  this  ;  for  the  volume  has 
in  it  mucli  holy  sentiment,  and  many 
lessons  of  practical  importance.  Scared 
by  the  idea  of  being  too  doctrinal, 
the  Author  has  apparently  aimed  at 
shunning  doctrine  altogether  ;  and  in 
seeking  to  be  practical,  she  has  endan¬ 
gered  the  very  foundation  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.  Tlie  world’s  most  practi¬ 
cal  Teacher  was  the  expositor  of  the 
most  profound  spiritual  truth.  What 
is  the  Sermon  on  the  !Mount  but 
the  inculcation  of  the  purest  virtue 
founded  on  the  most  vital  truth  ? 
And  did  not  Ilis  Apostle,  who  en¬ 
forced Wliatsocver  things  are  true,  . 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what-  j 
soever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  wliatsoever  things  ! 
arc  lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  i 
arc  of  good  report”  as  being  of  all  , 
things  tlie  most  litting  and  of  the  i 
greatest  moral  force,  excel  all  others  ; 
in  his  statement  and  defence  of  doc-  j 
trine  ]  Wc  have  no  fear  of  being  too  j 
])ractical ;  but  if  our  practice  is  not  j 
based  on  the  principles  of  Revealed 
Truth,  its  thin  and  feeble  gauze  will  ! 
fail  to  hide  the  moral  deformities  of  j 
our  character.  ' 


I 

I 

Tirr  JornxF.Y  of  Life.  By  Catherine  i 
Sinclair.  Ninth  Kdition.  London:  ! 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1800. 

i 

A  WORK,  which  has  reached  its  ninth 
impression,  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
laws  of  criticism.  The  pul  die  have  so  j 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  pronounced 
their  estimate  of  it,  as  to  outweigh 
our  critical  authority.  Xor  can  we 
wonder  that  it  has  attained  so  favour¬ 
able  a  judgment.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  which  speak  so  directly  to  the 
human  sympathies  and  atfections  as 


^  to  ensure  for  it  a  very  wide  and  ready 
I  acceptance.  It  is,  moreover,  a  \york 
!  of  experience  as  well  as  of  retlection 
I  It  has  been  Miss  Sinclair’s  “  sacred 
'  melancholy,  and  yet  most  consolatory 
duty  to  attend  many  of  her  early 
;  Christian  friends  and  dearest  rela- 
tions  in  their  last  stage  through  life  *’ 

:  and  therefore  she  flesires  to'^giye  to 
others  the  benefit  of  her  own  experi- 
ence.  Let  not  our  readers,  howeyer 
;  suppose  that  in  her  pages  they  hare 
:  nothing  to  anticipate  but  a  *“  deep 
I  shade  of  gloom  in  thoughts,  origi¬ 
nated  beside  the  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  approaching  dissolution  far 
otherwise,  she  tells  us,  has  been  her 
own  consciousness,  for  “  she  has  wit¬ 
nessed  only  so  calm,  so  solemn,  and 
so  trusting  a  confidence  in  tlie  par¬ 
doning  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  was  left  for  lier  but 
the  heart-breaking  resignation  of 
every  earthly  hope,  soothed  by  words 
of  cheering  consolation  from  tliose 
whom  even  she  must  hear  and  see  no 
more  on*  earth.”  And  certainly  the 
impression  thus  produced  on  her  own 
mind,  she  has  happily  transferred  to 
her  written  and  printed  pages  ;  and 
her  sweetly  subdued  tones  will  find 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
many. 

Tliere  are  several  passages  in  the 
volume  which  we  should  like  to  bring 
at  once  under  the  03^0  of  our  reader^ 
did  not  our  space  forbid  us.  But 
from  the  chapter  entitled — The  Duty 
of  Leaving  a  Final  Testimony,  for  the 
benefit  of  others — we  must  give  one 
short  extract.  Here  it  is  : — 

“Men  who  have  derided  the  strict* 
ness  of  a  Christian’s  general  habits,  and 
would  not  attend  to  admonitions  from 
the  living,  will  listen  to  the  final  words 
of  an  expiring  friend  as  of  one  almost 
returned  from  the  grave.  The  best 
and  wisest  of  mortal  men  have  not  as 
much  authorit}’^  in  what  the3"  sa}"  as  the 
dying  obtain,  because  their  last  words 
boar  the  stamp  of  undoubted  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  therefore  carry  a  weight  of 
conviction  which  no  other  circumstances 
could  afford. 
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.  xhcv  breathe  the  truth  who  breathe  | 
their  words  in  pain.’ 

“What  a  treasury  of  comfort  has 
].oen  found  on  such  an  occasion  among  ! 
weepin?  relatives  in  a  few  last  sentences  ' 
of  cheerful  and  affectionate  farewell 
from  a  beloved  friend,  before  her  going 
to  tliat  world  where  we  all  wish  finally 
ti  be  assembled!  Under  ordinary  eir- 
eaiiistances,  those  very  words  might 
jiorlmps  have  been  passed  over  as  in- 
jj^riiiticant ;  but  the  lowest  whis})er  of 
a  sick-bed  has  more  eloquence  than  the 
louilest  thunders  of  oratory. 

“  Words  of  admonition,  after  the  lips 
iliat  uttered  them  are  sealed  in  death, 
ai  quire  almost  the  sacredness  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  seeing  that  the  Christian  friends 
who  so  lately  taught  us  how  to  live, 
have  now  shown  us  how'  to  die  ;  while 
we,  ill  the  anguish  of  our  riven  hearts, 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Oh  !  wait  thy 
heaven,  till  we  have  learned  the  way.’ 

We  may  and  must  believe  that  tlie 
(lying  man  is  what  he  seems,  for  in 
sneh  circumstances  few  could  Avear  a 
mask,  and  certainly  not  the  Christian, 
who  feels  himself  already  in  the  very 
ante-cliamher  of  heaven,  and  nearly  in 
the  visible  prcsenceofhis  all-seeing  C^d. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  of  departing 
life  that  the  excellent  Dr.  11 - ,  hear¬ 

ing  one  of  his  attendants  say,  ‘  I  believe 
at  tliis  instant  he  enjoys  the  vision  of 
h1,’  cxclaiincil  wdtli  a  dying  effort, 
‘Ies!’  a  believer  speaking  thus  with 
1  the  consciousness  that  he  hovers  be- 
i  tween  both  w'orlds,  already  seems  cle- 
i  vated  above  the  earth,  as  if  he  had 
.  almost  winged  his  way  to  heaven.  Like 

I;  ‘he  splendid  picture  of  our  Lord’s  Trans- 

ti-'iiration,  the  dying  man  seems  men¬ 
tally  raised  above  this  visible  scene, 
while  he  leaves  his  last  blessing  tind  - 
his  parting  prayer  among  survivors. 

I  ‘Oh !  who  can  stay  the  soaring  might 
j  Of  spirits,  w’eaned  from  earthly  joys ! 

:  Strange  and  mournful  it  is,  wdieu  wo  { 

^  listen  to  the  last  accents  of  a  voice  nev’er  j 
^  more  to  be  heard  in  the  \vorld  through-  | 
out  all  future  ages!  An  eloquent  Autlior 
lias  l)ca  tifully  observed,  that  ‘on  the 
d  ai)proach  of  death  sometimes  the  spirit 
j  seems  to  perforate  the  shut  gates  of 
,  sense  with  sudden  light,  and  to  gush  , 

I 


with  lustre  to  the  eye,  and  love  and 
reason  to  the  speech,  as  if  to  make  it 
evident  that  death  may  he  nativity ;  as 
if  the  traveller,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  \vay,  conscious 
that  he  drew  near  his  journey’s  end,  and, 
warned  by  the  happy  note  of  arrival, 
looked  out  refresheil  and  eager  through 
the  morning  air  for  the  fields  and 
streams  of  his  new  abode.’ ” 

This  single  quotation  will  convoy 
.to  our  readers  a  v'ery  correct  idea  of 
the  style,  sjiirit,  and  material  of  this 
!  admirable  little  volume  ;  and  w’c  can 
assure  them  that  they  may  with  the 
utmost  confidence  commit  themselves 
to  the  conduct  of  the  guide  w  ho  liere 
proflbrs  them  her  hand,  and  promises 
to  go  wdth  them  side  liy  side  through 
the  great  journey  of  life,  till  the  spirit 
reaches  her  Father’s  loved  abode, 
enters  into  everlasting  rest,  and  finds 
herself  at  home  among  the  redeemed 
and  the  glorified. 


A  ;May  Garland;  or, Wayside  Flowers, 
Gathered  in  the  Sj)ring  of  Life,  liy 
Julia  S.  Blott.  London:  AV.  Kent  and 
Co.  Paternoster-row;  Judd  and  Glass, 
New  Bridge-street.  1800. 

Poems.  By  Alorgan  do  Pembroke.  Lon¬ 
don  :  A.  W.  Bennett,  Bishopsgato  AVith- 
out.  1800. 

The  Olive-rrancu  ;  or.  Poems  on  Peace, 
Liberty,  Friendship,  &c.  By  AVilliam 
{Stokes,  Alanchestor.  London:  Judd 
and  Glass,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.  1800. 

Enoch:  A  Poem.  In  Three  Books.  By 
— Robert  Stafferd,  AI.A.  London :  Long¬ 
man,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts, 
Patcrnostcr-row\  1800. 

If,  indeed,  the  fair  author  of  tlio 
“May  Garland”  did  “feel  the  stirring 
of  a  gift  divine,”  and  if  within  her 
bosom  glowed  unearthly  fire,  lit  by 
no  skill  of  her  own,  we  do  not  w'onder 
that  she  called  for  a  lyre,  on  wdiich  to 
litter  her  “  soft  and  holy  song.”  The 
volume  is  not  w  ithout  merit  ;  but 
many  of  these  May  flow^ers  w'cre 
gathered  too  soon.  They  should  have 
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Ecru  ^lllo^vo(l  to  lioM  lonj^or  coinnni- 
iiion  'Nvitli  the  light  ;  and  their  tints 
would  hiivc  Iteen  all  the  richer,  and 
their  fragrance  all  the  sweeter.  AVe  j 
are  afrai<l  that  this  “Garland”  will 
wither  too  soon,  and  disappoint  the 
hdr  one  that  weave<l  it. 

The  “  l^oenis  ’  l)v  AI organ  <le  Peni- 
1  roke  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
that  name;  and  the  manuscript  had 
hotter  l)een  laid  aside  for  years,  till 
tested  hy  a  riper  judgment. 

.\nd  so  we  miglit  say  of  the  “  Olive 
Ilranch.  ”  The  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  little  volume  are  en¬ 
lightened  and  Christian,  hut  they  | 
lack  tlie  fire  and  force  of  true  poetry.  | 
The  author  is  a  genuine  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  is  evidently 
attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
hut  certainly  he  can  lay  no  claim  to 
]ioetic  genius,  and  instead  of  trying 
tlie  eagle’s  llight,  he  had  hotter  walk 
tlie  solid  earth  to  converse  with  men 
ill  humhle  form. 

Of  “  Knocli  ”  we  can  speak  in  more 
laudatory  words.  It  is  the  prodiic-  | 
tion  of  a  man  of  education  and  of 
])owcr,  and  in-the  threefold  character 
of  tlie  man,  the  saint,  and  the  prophet, 
the  author  has  given  us  a  noble 
delineation  of  that  earliest  Seer. 


iriSTOniOAL  AND  PESCTvirTIVE  (rEO- 

oKAriiY  OF  Palestine.  AVith  Illus¬ 
trations.  Py  .Tofc])1i  a.  LMocn,  of  the 
Sun<lay  School  I’nion.  London:  Sun¬ 
day  Scliool  Union,  (fid  Bailey. 

Bir.LE  AIonths;  or,  the  Seasons  in 
Palestine,  as  Illestkative  of 
ScK IPTUKE.  By  AVilliam  11.  Groscr, 
P.G.S.  Loudon  :  Sunday  School  Union, 
Old  Bailey.  Ibd  >. 

Of  both  of  these  useful  little  volumes 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  com¬ 
mendation.  The  Author  of  the  first 
says  truly,  that  “Sacred  Geogra])hy 
has  a  charm  of  its  own,  for  while  it 
embraces  all  that  maybe  advanced 
in  behalf  of  that  which  is  more 
general,  it  is  invested  with  a  special 


interest  that  “  the  scenes  an<l  ind 
dents  of  Scripture  are  worthy  of  ih^ 
most  careful  study  and  attention 
that  “  the  more  complete  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
scenes  occurred,  and  the  habits  which 
characterised  the  people,  tlie  clearer 
will  be  our  conception  of  the  Sacred 
Pecords,  and  the  greater  our  interest 
therein  and  therefore,  we  recom¬ 
mend  every  Teacher  of  the  voinvr 
whether  in  our  Day  or  Snndav 
Schools,  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  tlie  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  those  committeHl  to  his  charge. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Geo- 
gra]diy  of  Palestine,  is  the  Physical 
History  of  that  Land  of  lands.  After 
descriliing  the  physical  features  uf 
the  country,  with  its  diversities  of 
climate,  tlie  Author  devotes  a  chapter 
to  each  month  of  the  year,  and  in  a 
very  pleasing  style  and  iiianiier 
descriljes  the  iihenomona  peculiar  to 
each  month.  He  has,  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  -of  liis  task,  faitlifullv  availel 
himself  of  the  labours  and  research.  -- 
of  those  wlio  have  preceded  him  in 
this  department  of  human  imiuirv; 
and  we  have  not  tlie  shadow  of  a 
doiil)t  that  his  little  volume  wili 
“  ])roA'e  useful  to  those  Avho  liavo  iiut 
access  to  more  olalaorjite  vyorks  of 
Biblical  Illustration.” 

It  would  he  more  matter  of  form 
to  wisli  for  these  works  a  very  wide 
circulation,  for  of  this  they  are  cer¬ 
tain. 


Kandeook  of  the  Constitution. 
Being  a  short  Account  of  the  Biso,  I’r  • 
gross,  and  Present  State  of  the  Lawsoi 
England.  13y  Alfred  P.  llensuian,  B.A.. 
Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Loiigaian. 
Green,  Longman,  and  Poherts. 

The  Author  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts.  Ill  tlie  first  division  he  tnicc'' 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  hiw> 
of  England,  from  tlie  period  of  the 
I  ancient  Britons  np  to  the  accession 
!  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  diiriiv 
'  its  occupancy  of  the  tlirone  to  the 
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litest  loirislativc  oiiactments.  In  tlio 
■ocoiul  part  ho  treats  of  the  Lo^ns].,- 
tiire,  of  the  flxecutivc  Power,  and 
iluii  of  the  General  Principles  of 
b.w.  He  “  pretends  to  nothin^  deep 
or  original,*’  but  only  “  professes  to 
.rivea  brief  and  simple  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  ^mvernment  Avhich 
have  })revailed  in  this  country  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  pre- 
.ont,”  and  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the 
(institution  as  it  now  exists.  This, 
too,  he  has  done  in  a  very  satishictory 
luaniier,  and  his  work  will  l)e  found  a 
verv  useful  con>pendium  of  the  laws 
of  England.  His  work  has  our  cordial 
recoininendation. 


tnie  light.  He  believes  that  the  Free 
State  Party  has  now  a  majority  sufti- 
cient  to  elect  a  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Pepublic  ;  that  the  hour  for  the 
downtal  of  the  slave -holding  oli¬ 
garchs,  wlio  are  still  supreme  in  the 
C^apitol,  is  drawing  nigh  ;  for  the 
free  men  of  the  Northern  States  are 
preparing  to  declare  that,  come  what 
will.  Slavery  shall  be  restrained  ; 
that  “the  result  of  the  contest  next 
November  will  be  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  extension  President,  and 
the  annihilation  of  Southern  ter¬ 
rorism that  to  “question  this  re¬ 
sult  would  be  to  doul)t  in  God  and 
civilization  that  the  consequence  to 
England  will  be  a  serious  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  cotton  ;  that  we 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  turn 
our  West  Indian  and  other  colonies 
into  cotton-growing  plantations,  hold 
out  the  hand  of  deliverance  and  help 
to  the  freed  coloured  population,  otl(*r 
them  a  home  in  our  own  jiossessions, 
and  employ  their  skill  and  labour. 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it¬ 
self.  It  is  a  genuine  production, and 
of  great  practical  value. 

We  cannot  say  this  of  the  stoiy  of 
Craft.  We  once  heard  its  recital ; 
and  as  we  then  thought,  we  think 
still,  that  it  partakes  rather  too  much 
of  the  marvellous.  We  rejoice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  and  his  wife  are  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil,  and  are  breathing  the  free 
atmosphere  of  our  free  country. 


Si.wERY  Doomed;  or,  The  Contest  he- 
twcoii  Free  and  Slave  Labour  in  the 
I'nited  States.  By  Frederick  Milnes 
Edfje.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co., 
(w  Coriihill.  18G0. 


IvUNXiNO  A  TnorsAND  Miles  for 
Freedom  ;  or,  Tlie  Escape  of  William 
and  Ellen  Craft  from  Slavery.  London  : 
William  Tweedie,  Strand.  1800. 


The  author  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes  tells  us,  that  he  “  has  en- 
joycil  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
study  of  the  important  issues  now 
agitating  the  Ignited  States  that  a 
residence  of  five  years  in  that  country 
gave  him  “the  opportunity  of  lie- 
coming  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
American  Pepublic  and  that  with 
this  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  products,  its  people"  a'ud  nist it u-' 
tiens,  he  deems  himself  qualified  to 
speak  upon  “  a  subject  which  is 
fraught  with  so  much  importance  to 
the  inamifactures  and  commerce  of 
the  M’orld  at  large,  and  widening  the 
distances  of  a  race  which  the  white 
man  has  held  in  bondage  in  defiance 
of  the  Almighty’s  laws  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  political  economy.”  And  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
ahle  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
his  pages,  tending  to  set  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  and  slave  labour  in  its 


The  PRHfcirLES  axd  Practice  of 
Vegetarian  Cookery;  Eoun<lcd  on 
Chemical  Analysis,  and  embracing  the 
most  Approved  ;^Ictllods  of  the  Art. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

18a). 


The  professed  object  of  this  little  book 
is,  to  show  how  great  a  variety,  and 
what  numerous  changes  of  palatable 
and  nutritions  preparations,  may  be 
made  without  using  the  flesh  of 
animals;  and  how  “manv  of  its 
combinations  are  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  vegc- 
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tariaii  diet,  rather  than  for  tliO!?e  'vvho 
liavo  already  adopte<l  it.”  AVe  are 
no  ve^^etariiuis  ourselves,  thou^^di  ^ve 
like  to  see  a  <;ood  supply  of  ve;^etahles 
on  the  table  ;  and  we  believe,  with 
the  Author,  that  the  more  hi^ddy- 
llavoured  and  the  more  stimulating' 
we  render  our  focnl,  the  greater  will  be 
the  vaiiety  and  the  more  freciuent  the 
changes  which  our  vitiated  taste  will 
crave  and  demand  :  whereas  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  our  dit‘t, 
the  more  enjoyiiKOit  and  the  sounder 
health  shall  we  possess.  We  are  of 
(tpinion,  that  in  our  ever-varying 
climate, and  amid  the  daily  tear  and 
wi-ar  of  our  jdiysical  nature,  a  certain 
portion  of  animal  f(>od  is  indis^jonsa- 
l>le,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  deni(‘d  that  this  article  of  food  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  vegetable  por¬ 
tion  (»f  (Utr  diet.  Head  this  book,  ami 
I  hen  decide. 


IIidlt;  DiFFicrLTiEs  Explaixbd.  llv 
the  liev.  .7.  Grijx*'  Hewlett,  D.J).  Lou¬ 
don  :  11.  1.  Tressidder,  Avc  Maria  Lane. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  this 
little  work  has  had  freeptent  apjdica- 
tion  made  to  him  to  remove  some 
of  those  Scripture  dilliculties  and 
apparent  contradictions,  which  are 
su}>po<ed  so  often  to  embarrass  and 
])erplex  the  minds  of  young  persons 
who  are  seeking  after  the  truth,  of 
which  ])erplexity  the  infidel  not  nn-  i 
freipienily  takes  a<l vantage.  Some  j 
of  tliese  impiiries  have  been  presented  i 
to  him  by  the  members  of  his  own  ^ 
Jlible  class  at  different  periods,  while  I 
others  have  been  sent  to  him  by  the  ' 
readers  of  the  “Bible  (dass  Maga-  ' 
zine and  though  some  of  the  , 
replies  have  already  appeared  in  that  ! 
periodical,  he  has  been  induced  to.  i 
collect  and  publish  them  in  this  more  i 
compact  and  permanent  form,  in  the  j 
hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  and 
acceptable  to  the  readei'sof  Scripture 
in  general ;  and  to  those  who  have  no 
other  medium  through  which  to  piu- 


sue  their  iiirpiiries,  the  work  win  l»o 
found  of  considerable  service.  ^ 
We  do  not,  by  any  means*  profe.. 
to  agree  with  the  author  in  some  of 
his  solutions  of  these  dimeiilties  • 
while  ill  attempting  to  remove  one 
difhculty  he  has,  in  some  instances 
created  another  ecpially  porplexin-^’ 
and  calling  for  explanation.  For 
example  to  the  impiiry— 1  )oes  the 
passage  in  John  hi.  5, ‘“Except  u 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kim'- 
(lorn  of  God,”  form  the  doctrine  of 
liaptismal  regeneration  if  not,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  being  born  of 
water  ?— he  replies,  “When  aGentile 
embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  he  was 
publicly  baptised  — that  “  the  same 
ceremony  of  baptism  was  observed  bv 
those  who  were  converted  by  tin* 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist;” 
“hence  the  phrase  hom  of  v'aUr, 
had  its  origin  and  signification.’’ 
From  w  hich  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
“  Christ  clearly  teaches  the  necessity 
of  being  renew'ed  by  the  Spirit,  that 
the  human  heart  may  partake  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  sec  the  kintr- 
doni  of  God  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  or  being  born  of  w’ater,  that 
the  renew'ed  man  may  be  introduced 
to  the  outw’ard  privileges  of  the 
Church,  or  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  Now',  w'e  ask,  is  no  man  ad¬ 
missible  to  the  Church,  or  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
till  he  has  undergone  the  external 
rite  of  liaptism  ?  When  he  has 
submitted  to  the  rite,  can  he  l)e  said 
to  be  born  of  w'ater  I  Is  not  the 
birth  the  product  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  if  the  man  is  born  of  the 
Spirit,  how'  can  he  be  born  a  second 
time  of  water  i  Does  not  the  text 
under  review  put  the  being  born  of 
W'ater  before  the  being  born  of  the 
Spirit  ?  And  if  the  w'ater  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  any  outward 
rite  or  observance,  how  can  the  w’ater 
be  said  to  act  w’here  the  Spirit  act.'?, 
and  to  produce  the  same  ettect  I  We 
are  rpiite  satisfied  that  our  Lord’s 
woi*ds  to  Nicodemus  have  no  re¬ 
ference  w'hatever  to  any  external 
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•ipplication,  but  to  an  internal  in- 
‘llaence,  brought  by  the  Spirit  to 
openhe  in  the  heart  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  itew  and  heaven-born  life. 

: — III  reference  to  the  words, 
-neitlior  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man  ; 
for  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to 
liave  power  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels  ;  ” — his  explanation  is, 
••that  angels,  the  good  spirits  of 
heaven,  are  present  to  witness  the 
devotions  of  God’s  people  ;  and  that 
they  worship  God  with  all  the 
oiitwanl  signs  of  humility  and  sub¬ 
jection — the  seraphim  veiling  their 
faces  with  their  wings — so  it  became 
the  human  race  to  adore  God  with 
external  signs  of  humiliation,  which 
shall  he  exponents  of  the  inward 
prostration  of  the  soul  before  Him, 
tlicse  witnessing  spirits  shouhl 
Ite  shocked  by  the  appearance  of 
irreverence  in  the  service  of  the  ]Most 
Hiizh.”  Than  this,  we  believe, 
nothing  was  more  remote  from  the 
Apostle’s  mind.  What  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  law  of  subordination  as  it 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  universe 
of  God  ;  and  this  is  the  only  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  otherwise 
dithcult  and  perplexing  text. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
hut  these  are  quite  sutheient  to  show 
that  dithculties  are  much  more  easily 
stated  than  removed,  and  that  what 
is  an  a])parent  answer,  renders  the 
text  more  perplexing  than  before. 
Tiie  onlv  true  way  of  studving 
Scripture  is  to  sit  down  and  inquire 
what  is  the  idea  or  sense  which  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  and  which  he  wishes  To  con¬ 
vey  to  the  minds  of  others  ?  The 
answer  to  this  will  interpret  and  ex- 
jdaiii  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the 
Bible. 


marvellous  interest.  There  is  no 
other  land  whose  associations  are  so 
hallowed,  and  there  is  no  nation 
whose  history  is  so  replete  with  vital 
influence,  or  which  bears  so  immedi¬ 
ately  and  directly  on  the  development 
of  humanity  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  number  of  works 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  English  press  on  the  Holy  Land. 
The  present  volume,  however,  differs 
wholly  from  the  works  of  Robinson, 
Stanley,  and  others,  and  confines 
itself  rather  to  the  record  of  national 
and  religious  life  as  it  revealed  itself 
in  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
Author  is  quite  right  when  she  says  : 
“  A  careful  study  of  the  history  and 
character  of  this  people  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  helps  to  a  right  umler- 
stamling  and  appreciation  of  the 
Rible  ;  the  diligent  student  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  will  always  lie  in¬ 
terested  in  whatever  pertains  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  conversely,  he  who  has 
intelligently  contemplated  the  various 
points  of  interest  centreing  in  this 
wonderful  people,  will  rarely  fail  to 
become  intellectually,  at  least,  a  lover 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  young,  the 
various  scenes  and  words  of  Scripture 
history  are  too  often  but  a  series  of 
statistical  facts  and  isolated  abstrac¬ 
tions;  thus,  although  well  known 
and  unquestionably  believed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  far  distant  ages  of 
the  past,  they  are  not  vividly  con¬ 
ceived  with  the  various  details  of 
local  scenery,  passing  circumstances, 
national  customs,  individual  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  the  varying  shades  of 
thought  Tnid  feeling  which  would 
clothe  them  with  a  life-like  reality, 
and  give  them  an  abidingplace  among 
the  most  cherished  treasures  of  the 
intellect  and  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  warmest  affections  of  the  heart.” 

The  aim  of  the  Author  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  invest  with  a  new  interest  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  ;  and  for  this 
end,  she  avails  herself  of  all  the  now 
accumulated  stores  of  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  liistory,  setting  forth  character 
and  deeds  in  their  true  light,  and 


Life  i\  Israel.  By  Maria  T.  Richards 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 
1800. 


Kvkuvtiiing  affecting  Palestine  and 
lier  people  is  possessed  of  rich  and 
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V)ack  on  iniaj^hiation,  not  with 
the  view  of  tintin"  and  colouring 
either  tlicir  chai-actcrs  or  their  deeds, 
Init  only  of  clothintr  them  in  a  dra¬ 
pery  suited  to  the  more  reformed  taste 
of  the  present  ai^e.  And  in  this  slie 
lias  succeeded  admirably.  IjOfjinnin" 
with  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews 
at  Klim,  with  its  numerous  palm  trees 
towering  to  the  clouds,  and  whose 
jXUshin^X  water  spring  “fall  like  sweet¬ 
est  music  on  the  ear  of  the  weary 
traveller,  tellin<j;  of  cool  ini'  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment, and  renewed  life, ’’she  traces 
the  history  onward  and  downward  till 
the  day  when,  under  the  decree  of 
C’yrus,  the  chosen  tribes  returned 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and 
ojipression,  rebuilt  their  city  and 
temple,  and  their  hearts  were  anew 
consecrated  to  their  fathers’  (lod  as 
their  (iod,  and  Father,  and  King. 

To  our  youthful  readers,  and  to  all 
instructors  of  the  young,  the  volume 
A\ill  be  found  a  very  acceptable  help 
in  the  study  and  comprehension  of  a 
history  whose  intt'rest  can  ncA'cr  lie 
exhauste<l  till  all  the  purposes  of 
Heaven  are  accom]dished  in  the  final 
freedom  and  nniversal  happiness  of 
our  race. 


The  Suke  ForxDAXiox ;  oe,  Past  and 
Futuue  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  a  Supplcmeiitarv  chapter  on  Some 
of  the  Essays  already  Piihlislied.  Py 
W.  C.  AVo<:tlake.  London:  O.  AV. 
Bennett,  Pishopsgate-street  AVithout. 
]8C>0. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time 
ago  a  ])ri7,e  of  one  hundred  guineas 
was  otfered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
decline  and  imjiaired  intluem  e  of  the 
Societyof  Friends,  as  a  Witnessing  and 
Iteligious  Hody  in  England,  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  their  own  community.  For 
this  ]ni/.e  there  Avere  not  feAA'er  than 
one  hundretl  and  fifty  competitors, 
Avhile  the  adjudication  Avas  committed 
to  three  eminent  Avriters,  not  one  of 
Avhom  belonged  to  the  SocietA*.  nor 
agreed  with  its  fundamental  vieAvs. 


'  This  certainly  was  rather  a 
1  arrangement,  and  the  Author  of  the 
!  jiresent  Avork— himself  a  Friend^ 

I  thinks  that  great  injustice  has  boon 
done  to  the  Body,  not  only  by  the 
writei-s  of  the  first  and  secondYrize 
essays,  but  by  some  eight  or  ten  ot  hers 
[  Avho,  since  the  adjudication  took 
;  place,  liaAT  given  their  thoughts  and 
I  reasonings  upon  the  subject  to  the 

I  Avorld.  As  the  donor  of  theone  hundred 
;  guineas  otfered  the  prize  for  discover¬ 
ing  the  failings  of  the  Society  Avithont 
any  reference  to  its  excellences,  Mr. 
Westlake  thinks  that  the  essayists 
!  IniA'c,  Avithout  exception,  taken  a  one- 
!  sided  vieAv  of  the  subject.  Hence  the 
;  publication  of  his  own  Avork,  in  Avhich 
I  he  proposes  to  place  (j)uakerisni  in  a 
I  true  light,  and  so  convey  a  more  just 
i  idea  to  the  minds  of  tliose  avIio  are 
I  comparatively  ignorant  of  its  distiuc- 
Hat*  principles  and  practice. 

The  Author  is  far  from  thinkins 
!  that  Quakerism  has  lost  its  vital 
I  poAATr,  and  in  speaking  of  the  ini>- 
i  sion  Avhich  it  has  yet  to  accomplish, 

'  he  tell  Its  that  there  are  three  priniavv 
j  truths  for  Avhich  it  has  specially  to 
contend.  These  are — 

“  1st.  That  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
I  believer,  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual 
I  vitality. 

“2nd.  That  every  type  of  the  old 
;  dispensation  of  Aloimt  Sinai  represents 
!  a  doctrine  (not  another  type)  under  the 
I  new  dis])ensutioii  of  Alount  Calvary, 
j  “3rd.  T'hat  no  intermediate  helps, 
i  either  of  men,  places,  or  things,  are  re- 
(piisite  for  divine  Avorship  under  the 
Hospel.  That  each  individual  soul  may 
draw  nigh  unto  the  Father  through 
j  Christ,  and  needs  no  intervenini 
j  medium,  for  the  Spirit  itself  helpeth 
I  our  infirmities,  and  inaketh  intercession 
for  us;  and  that  in  silent  Avorship 
Avould  every  Christian  sect  most  fully 
realize  the  AA’orcls  of  .John — *  Truly  our 
;  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

The  first  of  these  truths,  he  telh 
j  us,  must  he  unflinchingly  upheld  hy 
the  Friends,  though  it  need  no  longer 
'  be  the  battle-ground  of  Quakerism. 
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in  a  separate  fonn,  or  increase  his 
voliiines  to  most  unwieldy  and  in¬ 
convenient  dimensions.  The  plan 
ori^dnally  laid  down  hy  the  Author 
in  his  own  mind,  was"  to  allot,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  space  to 
the  critical  as  to  the  philolo^rieal 
and  exe^^etical  departments  of  the 
work.  Ihit  this  he  found  impracti- 
cahle  from  the  limits  of  his  book ; 
but  this  supplemental  v-olume  "oes 
far  to  carry  out  liis  original  idea, 
“  containin^f,  as  it  does,  nearly  the 
advantages  contemplateil  in  the  ori¬ 
ginally  proposed  separate  critical 
edition,  and  being  alike  calculated  to 
form  what  should  present  the  fruits 
of  i\  ^ora  Iic^''cns{o  of  the  text,  pro¬ 
pounded  in  such  critical  annotations 
as  should  bo  essential  to  the  justify¬ 
ing  of  the  course  taken  in  laying 
down  that  text.”  The  plan,  "our 
Author  “flatters  himself,  has  been 
in  the  present  work  competently  (‘ar- 
ried  into  effect,  and  on  so  ample  a 
scale  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  series  of  critical  notes  wliicli  an* 
contained  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his 
(freek  Testament,  it  may  go  far  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  that  is  really  necessary,” 
and  even  “contribute  materially  to 
the  settling  of  mucli  in  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  that  has 
hitherto  been  left  undecided.” 

Of  such  critical  investigation  into 
the  actual  state  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  but  one  ojiinion.  The 
more  searching  the  inrpury  into  the 
l)urity  and  integrity  of  that  Text, 
still  more  satisfactory  are  the  results. 
Nothing_has  yet  been  discovered  or 
published  to  disturb  our  repose  in  the 
rlivinity  and  the  uncorruptness  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  ;  nothing  to  impair 
our  belief  in  a  single  essentijd  truth 
or  doctrine.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
<leprec:iting  such  investigation  and 
impiiry,  we  owe  a  debt  of  deep  and 
lasting  oldigation  to  those  scholars 
who,  with  indomitable  patience  and 
perseverance,  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  such  laborious  researches. 
They  have  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  tlie  cause  of  Biblical  ( Titicism,  and 
rendered  the  work  of  future  exposi- 


Tlu*  second  is  probably  ol  more  iinport- 
a;)Ct*  now  than  ever  it  was,  and  the 
wVdc  energies  of  Quakerism  must  be 
mit  forth  in  its  support.  The  third 
i-rikes  at  the  root  of  all  ecclesiastical 
intolerance  and  hierarchical  preten¬ 
sions;  and  of  this  the  Friends  must 
^,lso  continue  the  firm  and  unwavering 
ilefenders.  And  in  order  that  (Quaker¬ 
ism  nniv  fulfil  its  mission,  he  continues : 

“  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  an 
oqual  value  should  no  longer  bo  placed 
upon  those  inward  principles  which  are. 
uneliangeable,  and  upon  outward  prac* 
tioes  which  will  vary  from  age  to  age. 
The  more  the  Society  binds  itself  to 
minciples  and  the  less  it  binds  itself  to 


Wo  would  advise  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  perused  the  prize 
es.says,  or  any  of  the  others,  and  who 
wisli  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  to  become 
laoiv  intimately  ac(iuainted  with  their 
doctrines  and  principles,  to  obtain  the 
jircscnt  volume.  And,  so  far  as  the 
controversy  is  concerned,  it  is  but  fair 
to  hear  both  sides. 


CniTiCAL  Axxotations,  AnniTioxAL 

AN!)  SrPPLKMRXTARY,  OX  TIIR  NeW 

Tkstaaiext  :  being  a  Supplemental 
V  olume  to  the  Nintli  Edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  Fnglish  Notes, 
in  Two  Voliunes  octavo.-  bv-the  Eev.^ 
S.  T.  blooiniiold,  D.I).,  Vicar  of  bos- 
brooke,  and  Canon  of  Peterborough. 
London:  Longman,  (ircen,  Longman, 
and  Co.  1800. 


iiiE  reason  tor  tlie  puldication  ot  tins 
volume  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  its 
learned  Author  having  crowded  into 
tlio  ninth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  ;is  many  notes  and  critical  jin- 
notations  as  could  well  he  im  hided 
within  the  compass  of  two  good-sized 
octavo  volumes,  still  found  remaining 
such  a  body  of  material  as  must  be 
thrown  aside  altogether,  or  issued 
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tors  so  much  the  more  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful.  Hut  notwithstaudiim  all  that 
has  heen  done,  more  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  The  spirit  of  in¬ 
vest  illation  is  beinji  daily  roused  into 
lii^dier  activity  in  every  department 
of  human  iiKjuiry,  nor  have  we  yet 
reached  the  ^oal  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  field  is  illimitable,  and  rijie  and 
rich  are  the  fruits  yet  to  be  <:athcred ; 
and  if  the  first  fruits  be  an  earnest 
of  the  final  harvest,  then  we  have 
every  ground  for  hope  and  joy.  We 
wait  with  calm  confidence  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  each  successive  critical 
jud^nnent,  and,  like  the  precious  ore 
which  has  been  seven  times  subjected 
to  the  crucible  and  the  fiame,  the 
truth  of  God  will  be  found  to  come 
forth  notonly  uninjured,  but  with  the 
impress  of  its  own  divinity  more 
visildy  and  more  legibly  upon  it. 

We  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  and  other  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  foot  notes  to  the  text  exclusively 
to  what  is  philological  and  exegQtical, 
and  throwing  all  the  critical  matter, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  reading  of  the 
text,  to  the  end  .of  each  book.  This 
would  greatly  simplify  their  plan, 
though  it  would  necessarily  increase 
the  size  of  their  works.  But  surely 
it  would  be  better  to  issue  the  Greek 
Testament  in  this  form  than  to  pub¬ 
lish  supplemental  volumes.  As  to 
exi)ense,  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  while  the  convenience  and  the 
fiicility  of  reference  would  be  unde¬ 
niable.  Moreover,  many  of  the  read¬ 
ings  depend  on  such  slender  authority, 
and  are  in  themselves  of  such  trifling 
moment,  that  they  might  very  well 
be  entirely  passed  over,  and  the  space 
which  is  devoted  to  exegesis  should 
be  faithfully  reserved  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  what  is  acknowledgedly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  obscure. 

This  additional  volume  will  very 
much  enhance  the  Author’s  work  ; 
and  for  its  publication  he  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  student  of 
the  Written  Word. 


Tii^e  Two  Tuorsixn  Coxfessors  of 
Sixteen  Bundred  and  SixtV 
TWO.  By  Thomas  Coleman,  Authn*. 
of  the  Memorials  of  the  Independent 
Churches  m  Xorthamptonshire,”  etc 
etc.  etc.  London;  John  Snow.  I860 


The  events  of  l(;(i2,  go  to  make  up 
!  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  start¬ 
ling  chapters  in  our  English  liLstcrv 
I  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
I  days—  more  lofty  in  mind,  and  loftier 
!  still  in  moral  stature.  They  were 
,  heroic  men  ;  and,  like  all  true  heroes 
i  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
j  stood  far  above  their  generation, 
i  The  principles  which  they  had  em¬ 
braced,  they  held  with  the  most  tena¬ 
cious  gras[> ;  and  for  these  principles 
they  nobly  struggled,  and  as  nohly 
I  suffered.  Never  was  a  severer  l>attle 
fought  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
never  did  man  lay  a  more  costly 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God’s  truth. 
They  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  prepared  to  die  rather  than  ])e 
traitors  to  conscience,  to  truth,  and 
to  Christ.- 

The  men  of  whom  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  were  ministers  of  Christ’s  Holy 
I  Gospel,  anel  served  at  the  altar  of  the 
!  Established  C’hurch  ;  and  to  prevent 
them,  in  common  with  all  the  epis¬ 
copal  clergy,  from  ministering  in  any 
other  place,  or  in  any  other  mode, 

•  than  in  the  Church  as  by  law  esta- 
lalishcd  and  according  to  her  pre¬ 
scribed  ritual,  there  was  passed  “  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,”  which  every 
i  clergyman  was  required  to  subscribe 
j  under  the  severest  pains  and  penal- 
I  ties.  Two  thousand  refused  to  sign, 

I  and  thus  in  one  single  day  the  Church 
j  of  England  lost  her  life  and  strength 
I  and  glory.  They  were  ejected  from 
I  their  livings  and  followed  by  the 
I  most  cruel  persecutions.  Yet  they 
I  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
j.  goods, and  counted  all  things  but  loss 
for  conscience  and  for  truth. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  our  national 
history  that  ^Ir.  Coleman  has  turned 
his  mind  and  directed  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  has  produced  a  little  volume 
worthy  of  the  great  subject  of  which 
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life  of  the  Great  Dreamer  is  re-pro¬ 
duced  with  pecidiar  freshness  and 
power. 

At  an  early  age,  Mary  became  the 
subject  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  life 
ot  (irod  in  her  revealed  itself  in  great 
strength  of  principle  and  nobleness  of 
character.  She  held  the  truth  with  a 
grasp  and  a  tenacity  which  lifted  her 
above  outward  circumstances  and  iii- 
duences,  and  inspired  her  with  all  the 
fortitude  of  Christian  heroism.  Still 
hors  was  a  loving  nature,  and  her 
affections  were  placed  on  a  young 
man,  who,  like  her  father,  was  a 
foithful  witness  for  the  truth  ;  but 
who  did  not,  like  her  father,  escape 
the  fatal  stroke  of  cruel  persecution. 
The  life  of  the  father  was  spared,  but 
the  life  of  the  lover  was  taken. 
Bunyan  glorified  God  in  his  minis¬ 
try  ;  young  Dormer  glorified  Him  in 
martyrdom.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for 
the  loving  pair  thus  to  part ;  but  both 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  most  pro¬ 
found  submission  and  acquiescence, 
and  only  bade  each  other  a  temporary 
farewell,  for  certain  was  their  hope  of 
meeting  in  that  higher  world  where 
neither  life  nor  death  can  sever  hearts 
of  love. 

Miss  Ford  has  told  her  tale  with 
great  heart  and  with  ecjual  effect  ; 
and  in  reading  her  story,  the  memory 
will  linger  upon  scenes  and  events 
which  stand  out  in  perfect  contrast 
with  this  age  of  enlightened  inquiry 
and  uncontined  freedom. 


it  treats.  The  Author  has  a  conscious 
sviuf^dhy  with  his  theme.  His  work 
no  hard,  cold  steel-pen  production, 
but  that  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  principle,  and 
to  take  a  corresponding  estimate  of 
those  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  to  which 
attacliment  to  principle  so  often 
tends.  Few  of  our  historians  have 
done  justice  to  these  confessors,  and 
therefore  we  are  glad  to  find  their 
iiaiucs  and  their  deeds  thus  written 
on  a  separate  and  independent  page.- 
Xo  I’higlishnian  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  chapter  in  our  national  history. 


Mary  Evnyax  :  —  The  Dreamer’s 
Blind  Dauohter.  A  Tale.  By  Sallio 
Ihx-iiosttT  Ford.  London:  Siiupkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  1800. 


There  is  an  undofinable  charm  in 
the  very  name  of  Bunyan.  The  mo¬ 
ment  it  falls  upon  the  car,  it  seems  to 
recal  tlie  whole  of  his  wonderful  alle- 
irory,  and  make  its  successive  scenes 
pass,  as  in  panorama,  before  the  eye 
of  tlie  mind.  His  great  dream  has  en¬ 
chanted  young  and  old — the  lettered 
aiivl  the  unlettered — and  held  en¬ 
chained  tlieir  inmost  thought  and 
feeling.  Here  we  have  the  dreamer 
himself  at  his  own  fire-side  and  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fiimily.  If  there  be 
no  home-life,  there  can  be  no  life  any¬ 
where  else.  Bunyan  had  a  wife  and 
family,  in  whom  his  affections  were 
centred,  and  over  whom  he  shed  the 
light  and  the  glow  of  his  own  reviewed, 
and  happy  heart.  His  first-born 
daughter — the  subject  of  the  present 
tale — was  blind  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  blindness — rather  all  the  more 
liocause  of  it — was  the  object  of  her 
father’s  fondest  love  ;  and  with  him, 
from  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  she 
J^eems  to  have  had  the  most  profound 
?>ynipathy  in  his  sufferings  and  im¬ 
prisonment  as  a  teacher  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  fact,  the  story  of  the 
daughter  is  throughout  interwoven 
'vitli  that  of  the  father,  so  that  the 


The  LfFE-op  the  Rea’.  Thomas  Coke, 
D.C.L.  By  J.  AV.  Etheridge,  M.A., 
Doctor  in  Bhilosophy  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  &c. :  with  a  Portrait. 
London:  John  Mason,  City  Hoad.  1800. 


The  life  of  a  man,  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  that  “  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
in  zeal,  in  labours,  and  in  services, 
he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  last 
century,”  must  have  in  it  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  intense  interest.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  this  memoir  of  Dr.  Coke,  “of 
blessed  mind  and  soul,  of  the  third 
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l)ranch  of  Oxonian  Methodists,  a  ' 
jLfentleinaii,  a  scholar,  and  a  bishop,”  j 
of  tlio  American  Kj)iscopal  Metho-  | 
tlist  ('oninmnion,  will  be  read  witli  i 
n(»  ordinary  dei^rce  of  pleasure  by  all 
the  lovers  of  sacred  biojiraphy.  A  j 
<{raduate  of  Oxford  I'nivei-sity,  and  | 
in  the  possession  of  Episcoi>al  onlina-  I 
tion,  he  attains  a  cure  of  souls,  but  he 
is  yet  com])aratively  iirnorant  of  the 
life  of  (bul  in  his  own  soul.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in 
pn‘i)aralinn  for  the  pulpit,  he  becomes 
the  subject  of  deeper  and  more  serious 
thou^^lit,  till  lie  is  forced  away  from 
(‘Very  ground  of  d(‘pendence  or  of  hope 
but  that  which  is  jiresented  in  tlie 
Oross  of  ( 'hrist  ; — then  he  beoan  to 
live  another  life — his  ministry  took  on 
an  entirely  new  typ('.  Many  of  his 
parishioners  disliked  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  and 
ministry,  ami  leranded  him  with  the 
name  of  Methodist.  The  name  and 
the  order  were  new  to  him.  He  be^i,nin 
tc  think— to  impiire.  In  se(‘kino  to 
solve  the  question — what  is  Method¬ 
ism  { — he  became  a  convert  to  its 
tenets,  and  l<Tft  the  Established  i 
rhurcli  to  embrace  and  ]U'opa<jate 
them.  A  new  career  now  opened 
before  him.  In  EiiLrland  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  his  labours  were  on  the  model  ■ 
of  the  ofoat  Ajiostle  of  the  nations. 
Those  lal)Ours  extended  to  Scotland, 
to  France,  to  Holland,  to  the  Norman 
Hies  ;  and  nine  times  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  to  preach  in  tlie  New  World, 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.” 

It  was  durinrj  one  of  these  visits  that 
he  was  raisial  to  the  episcopate  in  the 
American  ^^lethodist  Ciiurch,  and  in 
that  church  held  the  lirst  intiuence 
till  the  end  of  his  days.  His  latter 
years  were  spent  in  EnjTland,  and  he 
"went  down  to  the  ;^Tave  full  of  labour, 
and  rich  in  honour  as  the  Aiiostle  of 
Methodism. 

'Phis  is  not  the  first  memoir  wliich 
ha<  been  published  of  Ib\  Coke  :  but 
it  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others, 
and  has  our  hearty  commendation. 


Travels  xot  fapw  from  Home-,  witiia 
Trcfaco  which  ought  to  he  lh?aa  Vv- 
Auhin  St.  Ilclicr,  M.A.  London;  Jas 
Blackwood. 


If  distance  lends  a  charm,  it  should 
never  be  at  the  expense  of  home 
The  sunniest  spot  on  earth  to  man  i,’ 
his  own  lire-side  ;  and  next  to  the 
love  of  family  and  friends,  is  that  of 
country.  Thousands  are  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  but  even  of  its  scenery.  As 
soon  as  the  bright  days  of  July  or 
August  come,  otf  they  go  to  France 
to  Switzei  laiid,  or  to  Home,  if  not  to 
the  Desert  and  to  Egypt,  and  leave 
behind  them  countries  (piite  as  rich 
and  as  divei-silied  as  any  of  which 
they  are  in  (|ue.^t.  In  proof  i*f  this, 
our  Author  has  laiblished  a  vohiiiic 
to  luove  that  “  Travels  not  far  from 
Home,”  are  (piite  as  interesting  as 
those  in  more  distant  lands,  and  iliat 
liis  own  enthusiasm  has  been  called 
forth  by  olijccts  wliicli  others  have 
passed  by  with  scarcely  an  attentive 
glance.  ('Onceiving  that  objections 
will  be  taken  to  such  a  work,  he  meets 
tlie  objector  on  his  own  ground  ;  and 
in  the  Preface,  which  he  tells  us 
ought  to  be  reacl,  he  says  : — 


“  When  every  one  in  these  days  can 
travel  almost  as  far  from  it  as  thev  like, 
it  seems  almost  superlliious  to  be  send¬ 
ing  forth  a  book  into  the  world  witli 
such  impretending  contents  as  the  name 
would  of  necessity  imply.  Since  most 
people  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
over  the  same  ground  without  very 
much  trouble  or  extraordinary  expense, 
no  one  will  feel  the  slightest  interest  in 
hearing  what  any  body  else  has  done; 
and  this  is  just  the  iioint  to  which  I 
will  bring  an  argument  to  bear. 
Perhajis  yon  yourself  have  at  this  very 
moment  a  novel  in  your  hand,  and  the 
above  is  the  objection  which  you  feel 
disposed  to  make.  But  let  me  just  ask 
you,  if  you  have  ever  looked  at  that 
identical  book  in  the  same  light  I  Very 
likely  not.  Why,  a  novel  is  itself  a 
travel  not  far  from  home ;  a  travel 
pursued  by  one  or  more  heroes,  in 
whose  progress  your  interest  is  called 
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forth.  Is  it;  not  a  journey  through 
existence- a  journey  in  which  you  are 
cn^ageil  ?  And  are  there  not  incidents 
in  k  which  are  occuiring  to  yourself,  in 
cominoii  with  everybody  else,  every 
uivk,  every  day,  every  hour  of  your 
life  t  1^0  you  pass  over  an  account  of 
an  evening  party  because  you  have  been 
at  one  the  night  before  ?  or  do  you  skip 
the  circinnstances  of  a  morning  call 
becmise  you  have  just  returned  from 
making  one  yourself?  The  idea, 
perhaps,  had  never  before  struck  you.’^ 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Author  has  been 
often  touched,  but  with  iMr.  Helier  as 
their  companion  in  travel,  our  readers 
willtind  that  he  has  invested  some  of 
the  most  familiar  spots  with  fresh 
and  even  increased  interest.  TIis  is 
not  a  work  of  mere  topographical 
ilcscri])tion,  but  of  lively  and  ever- 
varying  incident,  which  makes  it  a 
very  readable  and  pleasant  volume. 


The  Soi'RCES  of  the  Nile:  being  a 
General  Survey  of  the  Basin  of  that 
Kiver  and  of  its  Head  Streams ;  with 
the  History  of  Nilotic  Discovery.  By 
Charles  T.  Beke,  rii.D,  London:  Jas. 
Madden,  Leadenhall-strcet.  1800. 

It  appears  that  some  thirteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Beke  wrote  a  Paper  on  “  The 
Nile  and  its  Tributaries,”  which  was 
”ead  before  the  members  of  the 
lioval  (leographical  Society,  and  then 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
their  Journal,  when  “  looking  to  the 
aiiiouut  and  character  of  the  iiiform'a- 
tion  actually  collected,  our  knowledge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ui)pcr  Nile  was 
almost  as  extensive  and  accurate  as 
at  the  present  day^ so  tliat  the  \vork 
which  ho  now  submits  to  the  ]Hiblic 
ill  fact,  based  on  his  former  Essay, 
iind  on  various  subsei{uciit  Papers 
which  he  has  written,  while  the  recent 
return  to  England  of  Capts.  Burton 
and  Speke  from  their  remarkalile 
journey  into  Central  Africa,  wdth  the 
intelligence  which  they  have  comiiiu- 
iiicated,  has  so  established  the  sound¬ 


ness  of  our  Author’s  hypothesis  as  to 
entitle  it  to  be  recognised  as  the  true 
theory  of  “The  Sources  of  the  Nile” 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

After  tracing  the  earlier  and  later 
Nilotic  discoveries,  he  devotes  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Ids  w'ork  to 
“  The  True  Nile  and  its  Sources,”  in 
wdiich  he  says  : — 

“  There  are  two  rules  for  determining 
which  of  the  various  head-streams  of  a 
river  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  its 
upper  course,  and  conseipiently  to  bear 
the  name  borne  by  the  united  stream 
lower  down.  Tlie  one  rule  is  theoretical 
or  natural,  the  other  is  practical  or 
conventional.  By  the  former,  the  greater 
length,  and  size,  and  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  river, 
are  the  main  considerations.  By  the 
latter,  it  is  tlic  first  acquaintance  which 
the  inhabitants  or  discoverers  of  the 
valley  of  the  main  stream  may  make 
with  one  of  its  branches  (or  the  con¬ 
verse)  that  causes  the  name  of  the 
former  to  be  carried  over  to  the  latter. 

“  In  the  case  of  the  great  river  of 
Africa  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
through  the  far  greater  portion  of  its 
course,  both  rules  are  apiplicable;  the 
direct  and  main  stream  having  been  the 
first  known  and  first  ex})lored.  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  all  writers  anterior  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  concur  in  describing  the  Nile  as 
coming  from  the  west ;  and  the  first 
explorers  on  record,  namely,  Nero’s  two 
centurions,  passing  by  the  months  of  the 
Astabozas  or  Atbara,  the  Astapns  or 
Abai,  and  the  Astasohas  or  Sohat— >all 
three  afilucnts  of  the  Nile  on  its  right 
or  eastern  hank — penetrated  up  the 
inain-stremn-in  a  direction  always  tend¬ 
ing  towards  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the 
river  there  still  coming  from  the  west 
or  south-west.  Thus  far,  it  is  manifest, 
theorv  and  practice  went  hand-in- 
hand.” 

But,  notwithstanding  all  tliat  has 
been  effected  by  past  research  and 
discovery,  the  great  secret  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  found  out.  According 
to  our  Author — 

“  This  alone  is  certain — that  ail  the 
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head  -  streams  of  the  Nile  must  be 
thoroughly  explored  before  it  would  be 
in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevocably 
decide  which  among  them  is  entitled 
to  the  designation  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile.’* 

The  work  before  us  embodies  a 
vast  amount  of  infonnation  ;  and  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
investigations,  and  to  all  our  readers, 
we  can  honestly  recommend  it  as  the 
])roduction  of  an  enlightened  and 
lionest  mind. 


The  Fables  of  Babktus.  In  Two  Parts. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  from  the 
Text  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  By  the  Lev. 
James  Pavies,  ^f.A.,  sometime  Scholar 
of  laneoln  College,  Oxford.  London: 
Lock,  Ward,  and  Co. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  ]iresume, 
will  be  surprised  and  startled  to  be 
told  that  it  is  not  to  ^Esop  but  to 
]>Aiuiirs  that  they  owe  the  collection 
of  Fables  which  so  charmed  their 
youth.  But  suuli  is  the  fact.  Sir  G.  ( -. 
Lewis,  the  present  Home  Secretary 
of  England,  has  placed  this  beyond 
all  controversy,  by  showing  that  “  in 
any  wise  tlie  Fables  of  Babrius  may 
claim  to  lie  the  basis,  or  stock 
material  of  all  that  conies  down  to 
our  day  under  the  name  and  credit  of 
.rEsop.”  But  of  what  country  and  of 
what  age  w’as  this  Babrius  I  By  some 
authorities  he  was  said  to  have  been 
a  Roman,  but  this  is  rejected  by  Sir 
(L  C.  Lewis,  who  observes,  that  if  he 
was  a  Roman,  he  was  marvellously  at 
home  in  CJreek  language  and  litera- 
ture,  and  certainly  was  not  desirous 


of  passing  for  anything  but  a  Greek 
Moreover,  “  his  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  political  institutions,  inytho- 
logy,  and  geography  is  all  essentially 
Greek  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  observed 
that  “  he  nowhere  mentions  Italy  or 
Rome,  or  the  lands  to  the  west  of 
the  Mediterranean.”  As  to  the  time 
in  wdiich  he  lived,  it  appears  that  no 
traces  of  his  Fables  have  been  found 
earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  by  whom  Babrius  is  cpioted 
so  that  the  probability  is  that  he  lived 
between  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  time  of 
Julian. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  translating  these 
Fables  into  English  verse,  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  having  received  very  im¬ 
portant  aid  from  “  the  distinguished 
Scholar  and  Statesman  who,  amomf 
other  titles,  may  claim  that  of  bemg 
the  English  Editor  of  Babrius  and 
his  aim,  he  tells  us,  “  has  been  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  version,  which,  while  literal, 
should  preserve,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  elegance  and  terseness  of 
the  original.”  In  this,  he  has  admirably 
succeeded ;  and  to  his  difficult  and 
preserving  efforts,  the  English  public 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  work 
i  which  can  instruct  and  profit  as  well 
as  amuse  and  delight. 

Of  the  Fables  themselves  w’c  need 
say  nothing,  only  that  “  the  epimyth 
or  moral  constantly  differs  from  that 
I  of  the  parallel  prosaic  fable  which 
has  come  down  to  us.”  If  the  value 
of  a  sermon  lies  in  its  application, 
this  is  emphatically  true  of  the  Fable. 
“  Strifes  about  a  shadow  come  to 
nought but  liere]arel  essons  of  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation. 
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Construction,  enamel 


Horizontal  Construction, 
and  serviceable . 


Horizontal  Construction,  neat  and! 

flat,  beautifully  engraved  cases 
Superior  Geneva  Lever . 


Pstent  Lever  (Geneva) . 

Ditto  (English)  highly -finished 
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PLUMBE’S  genuine  arrow-root, 

Is.  6d.  per  lb.,* 


Id  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  most  eminent 
ti,  ‘clans  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  forms  a 
l^rnutritious  diet  for  general  use. 

Repoet  on  Plumbb's  Aeeow-Root,  by  Db.  Hassall. 

hare  subjected  Flainbe*s  Arrow-Root  to  carefbl  examination,  microscopical  and  chemical.  I  find  it  to  be 
^  .1.  crpfinine  and  of  superior  quality  ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  Bermuda,  for  which  to  high  a  priee 
ftoS  charged.  (Signed)  “  Aaraua  Hall  Hamall, 

Directions  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signatnre  of  A.  S 
PiniBE,  3  Alie  Place,  Alie  Street,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  Snow,  Paternoster 
Fobd,  Islington;  Morgan,  Sloane  Street;  Williams  &  Lloyd, Moorgate  Street ; 
MsDKS,  CamberwelL 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
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Every  Watch  in  the  latest  Style,  and  most  carefully  Finished. 

Gold  Cases  and  Jewelled.  Quality.  '  i  Silver  Cases  and  Jewelled.  Qnalit 

■  GENTLEMEN’S.  A  B  |  \  GENTLEMEN’S.  1  A  1  B 


Ditto,  gold  dial  and  strong  case. 
Bennett’s  superior  London-made 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled  . 

LADIES. 

Horizontal  Construction,  gold 
dial . . 


Quality.  ' 

A 

B 

1 

Gs. 

Gs 

Os. 

10 

8 

6 

12 

Iff 

1 

17 

14 

12 

10 

8 

.6 

12 

10 

8 

16 

14 

12 

Quality. 


Superior  Lever  (Geneva)  10  jewels 
Bennett’s  London-made  Levers ... 
LADIES. 


Elegant  Silver  Dials,  10s.  6d.  extra. 


i  A 

B 

C 

i  Os. 

Gs. 

Gs 

5 

4 

3 

7 

6 

5 

8 

1 

1 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5 

FOB  MEDICAL  MEN,  DEAD  SECONDS:  GOLD,  20  Guineas;  SILVEB,  12  Guineas. 


I  Superior  Lever  with  Chronometer  Balance. 
Gold,  27,  23,  and  19  Guineas. 


Bennett’s  Pocket  Chronometer. 
Gold,  50  Guineas;  Silver,  40  Guineas. 


^ery  Watch  Skilfhlly  Examined,  Timed,  and  its  Perfbrmance  Guaranteed. 

I  POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  PAYABLE  AS  UNDER,  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

ft 

|0HN  BENNETT,  65  a  64  Cheapside,  London. 
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XjE 

ELASTIQUE  PORTATIP. 


HEAL  &  SON 


Have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring 
Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the 
the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  heavy 

and  cumbersome- 


THE 


SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 


Is  made  in  three  separate  parts ;  and,  when  joined  together,  has 
all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  SPRING  MATTRESS.  As  it  haaio 
staffing  of  wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  whicli 
the  usual  SPRING  MATTRESS  is  very  liable;  the  prices,  also, 
are  much  below  those  of  the  best  SPRING  MATTRESSES. 


VIZ. 


3  ft.  wide  by  6 ft.  4  in.  long...  £2  5  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  ...  2  lO  0 

4  ft.  „  „  ...  2  15  0 

4  ft.  6  in.  „  „  ...  3  0  0 

5  ft.  ^  „  „  ...3  5  0 

5ft.  Gin.  „  „  ...  3  lO  0 


The  “  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines 
the  advantages  of  elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  porta¬ 
bility,  and  cheapness. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding  and 
Bed-Room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post  on  application. 


TTTHAT.  AJS[JD  SON 


196  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


zinzen: 


MICHAE 


moder: 


THE  CU 


ROMAX 


HOME  E 


THE  API 


VICTOR 
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